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THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By Gustave Armarp, Author of “ Prairie Flower,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RUINS OF THE HACIENDA. 


Ir was indeed the Indians, who, guided 
by Meli-Antou, were pursuing the smug- 
clers with terrible imprecations. ‘This 1s 
what had occurred. 

We said that on the day of the escape 

Leon surprised the Sayotkatta in the act 
of listening at the door. He had not de- 
ceived himself; still, as Schymi-Touwas 
ignorant of Spanish, he had been unable 
to understand the young people’s conver- 
sation, but he had noticed a certain ani- 
mation which appeared to him suspicious, 
He did not dare, however, oppose the 
ceremony of exorcism which was about 
to take place, and contented himself with 
imparting his suspicions to Meli-Antou, 
who was astonished at the Sayotkatta’s 
doubts, and treated them as chimeras. 
_ But, as the old man seemed strongly 
inclined to suppose some machination, or, 
at least, some jugglery, on the part of the 
pretended conjuror, he resolved to watch 
what took place on the eminence, and 
hold himself in readiness to march, with 
twenty men, to the help of Tcharanguii, 
if he were the dupe of the medicine-man’s 
trickery. A little while, then, after the 
young ladies started for the hillock, he 
followed on their track, accompanied by 
his warriors; and, on reaching the hill, 
he crawled up through the tall grass, and 
listened. ; 

He first heard the prayers of the five 
men, and was on the point of regretting 
that he had followed the Sayotkatta’s 
advice, when Leon suddenly ceased speak- 
ing. He thought, however, that whis- 
pered prayers had succeeded the former 
ones. Still, as this silence was prolonged, 
he went a little higher, and was quite 
staggered at ouly seeing Tcharanguii and 
his four warriors, lying on the ground. 
Thinking them dead, he rushed toward 
them, and shouted to his men, whom he 
had left at the foot of the mound. They 
were soon with him, and shook the five 
sleepers, who-at last woke up with a very 
Confused idea of what had happened to 
them. 

Meli-Antou guessed a portion of the 
truth, and, not doubting but that the 
fugitives had gone into the forest; he gave 


orders to pursue them. At the moment 
when they were setting out, they heard 
the eagle cries which had served as a 
signal to the smugglers, and dashed 
toward the spot whence they came. Meli- 
Antou was the first to perceive the fugi- 
tives, and fired at them, and, though he 
missed his mark, he hoped very soon to 
recapture them. 

Before the smugglers had time to select 
the route which they must follow, the 
Indians were upon them. The young 
ladies were in the middle of the little 
band and in safety. Leon, therefore, gave 
orders to accept the fight and charge the 
enemy. Seizing a mace which had just 
fallen from the grasp of a wounded Indian, 
Leon rushed into the centre of the 
medley with the bounds of a tiger. The 
combatants, who were too close together 
to employ their firearms, fought with 
their knives, and dealt furious blows 
with their clubbed rifles or maces. 

This frightful carnage lasted for more 
than half an hour, animated by the yells 
of the Indians and the shouts of the 
smugglers, who killed them to the last 
man—thanks to their numerical supe- 
riority—by a determined charge, which 
decided the victory. The victory, how- 
ever, cost the smugglers eight of their 
party. 

The next great point was to get away 
from the vicinity of the Indians before 
the news of the fight spread in Gara- 
kouaiti; for if it did so, they would not 
have to contend only against twenty men, 
but against an entire army of red-skins, 
animated with the desire to avenge their 
brothers. Leon assembled all his men, 
and they started for the forest, along the 
path which he and Wilhelm had cut, and 
which the smugglers were well acquainted 
with, through having come along it. 

At sunrise they had got through the 
forest, and found themselves on the banks 
of the river where the captain, Wilhelm, 
and Giacomo had been so hotly pursued. 
Leon gave orders to halt—and it was high 
time, for the horses were panting with 
fatigue. Besides, whatever diligence the 
Indians might display to catch up thie 
smugglers, the latter had a whole night's 
start of them; hence they could rest in 
perfect security. 
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While the men, in various groups, 
were preparing the meal or dressing their 
wounds, and the young ladies were sleep- 
ing on a pile of ponchos and sheep-skins, 
Leon went to bathe, in order to remove 
the Indian paint that disfigured him; and, 
after resuming his European dress, he 
stationed himself near the spot where the 
ladies were reposing. 

The first words of the latter, on awak- 
ing, were a torrent of thanks, which 
amply rewarded the captain for all that 
he had done to save them. Maria could 
not find expressions sufficiently strong to 
testify to Leon the joy which she felt at 
being restored to liberty by his assistance ; 
and Inez, herself, gradually felt her heart 
expanding to a feeling more lively than 
that of gratitude. 

Betrothed to Don Pedro Sallazar by 
her father’s wish, she had accepted this 
alliance with perfect indifference, only 
seeing in this marriage greater liberty of 
action, and the pleasure of being the wife 
of a rich and brilliant gentleman, who 
would devote his entire attention to 
satisfying her slightest caprices. But 
her heart had never beaten more vio- 
lently than usual in the presence of the 
husband destined for her. 

Such was the state of her heart, when 
the attack of the Indians at the Parumo 
of St. Juan Bautista had suddenly modi- 
fied her ideas by causing her to reflect on 
the conduct of the captain, who had not 
hesitated to risk his life to save her, 
while her betrothed husband had not 
even followed her track. Thus, she 
guessed the grandeur and nobility of the 
smuggler’s character, and at the same 
time conceived a love for him, which was 
the more violent because the man who 
was the object of it did not seem to 
notice it. 

It was only at this moment that she 
understood why her sister had so often 
praised the young man’s courageous 
qualities, and that she recognised the 
passion which they entertained for each 
other. A cruel grief gnawed at her 
heart, and it was in vain that she struc- 
gled against the horrible torture of a 
frenzied jealousy. She felt that she had 
no chance of being loved by Leon, who 
only lived for Maria; and yet, in spite 
of herself, she could not dispel the 
charm with which he inspired her. As 
for Leon, intoxicated with happiness, he 
revelled in the felicity with which the 


presence of Maria, who was seated by 
his side, inundated him 
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After a few hours’ halt they set oy: 
again, and on the morning of the fourt) 
day reached the Parumo of St. Jug, 
Bautista, without having been moieste 
m any way. Here they halted, and go 
soon as the camp was pitched, Leon went 
up to the maidens, and, taking them by 
the hand, led them to the grave in whic) 
the Senora Soto-Mayor was interred, 

“ Kneel down,” lie said to them, in a 
grave voice, “and pray, for here rests 
the body of your mother, whose soul js 
in heaven.” 

Maria and Inez mingled their prayers 
and sobs over the tomb of her who had 
taken care of their childhood, and both 
remained absorbed in profound grief, 
Leon had discreetly withdrawn, leaving 
the maidens to weep without witnesses; 
but at the expiration of an hour he went 
up to them, and by gentle words recalled 
them to a sense of the things of this 
world by speaking to them of their father, 
to whom he had pledged himself to re- 
store them. 

On hearing their father’s name, the 
sisterswiped their tears and went back 
to join the smugglers, who were con 
versing about tlie combat which they 
had waged five weeks previously at that 
very spot. The men whom Hernandez 
and Joaquin had enlisted at Valparaiso 
listened to the narration with the greatest 
interest, and resolved on the first oppor- 
tunity to avenge those whose places they 
had taken in Leon’s band. ‘The way m 
which they had behaved before Gara. 
kouaiti was, however, a suflicient gua 
rantee of tneir good disposition. 

From the Parumo of St. Juan Bautista, 
the party proceeded to Talea; and alter 
two days’ march, the lofty peaks of the 
Cordilleras had gradually sunk behind 
the smugglers, wlio found themselves 1u 
the hot regions of the llanos, uninhabited 
by the Chilians. F 

Leon, who for more than a month h 
been unable to receive any news about 
the political events which had occurre 
during the period, and who desired to 
obtain some information about Gene 
Soto-Mayor, and whether on lus —_ 
from Valdivia, he had passed throug 
Talca, gave orders to march straight a 
the latter town, where he intended to 2 
the young ladies rest. for two a 
days. The nearer they drew to it oad 
darker the captain’s brow became; | 
frowned anxiously, and the glances whic 
he cast in ali directions revealed a pl 
found pre-occupation. 
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A great change had, indeed, taken 
lace in these parts during the last 
month; the country had no longer that 
rich appearance which it formerly offered 
to the eye. Fields trampled by horses, 
the remains of burnt haciendas, and the 
ashes heaped up at places where flour- 
mills had stood a few weeks previously 
—all these signs indicated that war had 
passed that way. 

Two or three leagues further, however, 
the houses of Talca could be seen on the 
horizon glistening in the sun. All was 

erfectly calm in the vicinity ; no human 

ave showed himself; no flocks grazed 
on the devastated prairies: on all sides 
a leaden silence and a lugubrious tran- 
quillity brooded over the landscape, and 
imparted a heart-breaking effect to the 
cheerful sunbeams. 

All at once Wilhelm, who was riding a 
few paces ahead of the troop, stopped 
his horse with a start of terror, and 
anxiously leaned over his saddle. Leon 
dashed his spurs into his horse’s flanks, 
and joined the smuggler. A hideous 
spectacle was presented to the two men: 
in a ditch bordering the road lay, pell- 
mell, a pile of Spanish corpses horridly 
disfigured, and all deprived of their scalps. 

Leon commanded a halt, while asking 
himself what he had better do. Should 
he turn back, or advance on the town 
which was evidently in the hands of the 
Indians? Hesitation was permissible. 
Still the captain understood that a deter- 
mination, no matter what its nature, 
must be formed at once, and looking 
around him, he noticed a ruined hacienda 
about a league distant. It was a shelter, 

and it was better to seek refuge there 
than remain on the open plain. 

Twenty minutes had not elapsed before 
Leon leaped from his horse and rushed 
into the farm. The house bore traces of 
fire and devastation. The cracked walls 
were blackened with smoke, the windows 
broken, and amid the ruins that encum- 
hered the patios lay the bodies of several 
men and women, assassinated and partly 
burnt. 

Leon conducted the trembling ladies to 
& room which was cleared of the rubbish 
that obstructed the entrance ; then, after 
recommending them not to leave it, he 
rejoined his comrades, who were establish- 
Ing themselves as well as they couid 
among the ruins. 

“Caballeros,” he said to them, “ we 
are going to intrench ourselves here, 
while four of you go out to reconnoitre ; 
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for we should commit a grave imprudenc: 
by entering the town before knowing iy: 
whose hands it is. Who are the four me) 
who will undertake the duty ?” 

_ “T!—1!” all the smugglers replied, 
mm chorus. 

“Very good,” Leon remarked, with « 
smile ; “1 shall be obliged to choose.” 

They were all silent. 

_“Giacomo, Hernandez, Joaquin, ai 
Harrison, leave the ranks !” 

The four advanced. 

“You will go out,” Leon said to them, 
“in four different directions as scouts. 
Do not stay away more than two hours, 
and find out what is going on. Aboys 
all, do not let yourselves be caught. Be- 
gone !” 

‘The smugglers rushed to their horses, 
and set out at a gallop. 

“Now,” said Leon, addressing Wiil- 
helm, “ how many are there of us ?” 

“Fifty-four,” a voice answered. 

Leon felt himself strong. With fifty- 
four men he thought a good deal could be 
done. His first care was to fortify the 
house in the best way he could; it was 
surrounded by a breast-high wall, like all 
the Chilian haciendas; he had the gate- 
way blocked up, and then, returning to 
the house, he had loopholes pierced, and 
placed sentries near the wall and on the 
terrace. Then summoning Wilhelm, he 
gave him the command of twenty-five 
resolute men, and ordered him to ambus- 
cade with this band behind a _ hillock, 
which was about two hundred yards 
from the house. 

All these precautions taken, he waited. 
The scouts soon after returned, and their 
report was not reassuring :—The grand 
Molucho army, commanded by Tali- Mar, 
had seized on Talca by surprise; the 
town was given over to pillage; and the 
Chilians, defeated in several engagements, 
were flying in the direction of Santiago. 
Parties of Indians were beating up the 
country on all sides; and it appeared 
evident that the smugglers could not go 
a league beyond the hacienda without 
falling into an ambuscade. 

Hernandez, who was the last to arrive, 
brought with him some thirty Chilian 
soldiers and guasos, who had been wan- 
dering about for two days at the risk o! 
being caught at any moment by the In- 
dians, who pitilessly massacred all tlic 
white men that fell into their hands, 
Leon gladly welcomed the new comers: 
for a reinforcement of thirty men was no! 
to be despised. They were well armed, 
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and could render him a great service. 
After distributing his men at the spots 
most exposed to attack, the captain went 
up on the terrace, and, after lying down, 
carefully examined the country in the 
direction of Talca. 

Nothing had altered, and the country 
was still deserted. This calmness ap- 
peared to him to be of evil augury. The 
sun set ina reddish mist, the light sud- 
denly decreased, and night arrived with 
its Tetruehe and mysteries. Leon went 
down, and proceeded to the room serving 
as refuge to the two sisters, in order to 
reassure them and give them hopes which 
he was far from feeling. The maidens 
were sitting on the ground silently. 

“Ninas,” Leon said to them, “ regain 
your courage. We are numerous, and 
shall be able to start again to morrow 
morning without any fear of being dis- 
quieted by the Indians.” 

“Captain,” Maria answered him, “ it is 
vain for you to try and tranquillize us ; 
we have heard what the soldiers are say- 
ing to one another, and they are prepared 
for an attack which appears to them in- 
evitable.” 

“Senor Captain,” Inez said, in her 
turn, “we are the daughters and sisters 
of soldiers, so you can tell us frankly to 
what we are exposed.” 

“Good heavens! do I know it myself?” 
Leon remarked. “I have taken all the 
precautions necessary to defend the ha- 
cienda dearly, but still I hope that we 
shall not be discovered.” 

“You are deceiving us again,” Maria 
said, with a smile, which was sorrowful, 
though full of grace and charms. 

“Besides,” Leon continued, without 
replying to the young lady’s interruption, 
“be assured that in the event of an at- 
tack, both I and my men will be dead ere 
an Indian crosses the threshold of this 
door.” 

‘The Indians !” the young ladies could 
not help exclaiming, for they had before 
them the recollection of their captivity 
at Garakouaiti, and trembled at the 
mere thought of falling into their hands 
again. 

Still, this terror was but momentary. 
Maria’s face soon reassumed the delicious 
expression which was habitual to it, and 
it was with the softest inflexion of her 
voice that she addressed him. 

“ Captain,” she said to him, “ my sister 
and I wish to ask a favour of you—will 
you promise to grant it to us?” 

What is it, senora? Speak, for you 
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“Then you swear to grant. it to ine 
whatever it may be ?” 

“Without doubt,” 
“ but what is it?” 

_ “Give me the pistols hanging from your 
girdle.” 

“ Pistols! Great Heaven! what would 
you do with them ?” 

“ Kill ourselves,” Maria said, simply, 
‘sooner than return to the Indian city.” 

‘Oh! am I not here to defend you?” 

“We know it,” Inez added, “and 
know, too, that you are the noblest and 
bravest of all your comrades, but I join 
my entreaty to that of my sister, and beg 
you not to refuse us.” 

“If you were killed, Leon,” Maria at 
length said, “ must not I die too?” 

Inez looked at her sister, and was 
silent. 

Leon started, and drew the pistols from 
his girdle. 

“ Here they are,” he said, as he handed 
them to the ladies. 

And, without adding a word, he left 
the room, with his face buried in his 
hands. Maria and Inez threw themselves 
into each other’s arms and passionately 
embraced. 

At the moment when Leon re-entered 
the patio, Harrison walked up to him, 
and said, as he pointed to several rows of 
black dots, which seemed crawling at. no 
great distance from the hacienda— 

* Look there, captain.”’ 

“They are Indians,” Leon answered; 
“every man to his post.” 

An hour passed in horrible anxiety. 
All at once, the hideous head of a red- 
skin appeared above the enclosing wall 
and took a ferocious glance into the patio. 
Leon raised his axe, and the Indian's 
body fell back outside, while the head 
rolled at the captain’s fect. Several at- 
tempts of the same nature, made at - 
ferent points of the wall, were repulse 
with equal success. 

Then the Indians, who had expected to 
surprise a few sleepy guasos, On Sét 
ing themselves so unpleasantly recelv 
raised their war-yell, and rising tonne 
ously from the ground on which they ha 
hitherto been crawling, bounded upon the 
wall which they tried to escalade on 
sides at once. A belt of flame then flashe 
forth round the hacienda, and a ore 
of bullets greeted them. Several fell, ‘- 
their impetuosity was not checked, and a 
fresh discharge, almost in their faces, 
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which caused them enormous loss, was 
unable to repulse them. 

Ere long assailants and assailed were 
contending hand to hand. It was a fearful 
combat, in which men only loosed their 
hold to die, and in which the conquered, 
frequently dragging down the conqueror in 
his fall, strangled him in a last convulsion. 
For nearly half an hour it was impossible 
to judge how matters went: the shots 
and the blows of axes and sabres followed 
each other with marvellous rapidity. 

At leneth the Indians fell back: the 
wall had not been sealed. But the truce 
was not long; the Indians returned to 
the charge, and the struggle recommenced 
with new obstinacy. ‘This time, in spite 
of the prodigies of valour, the smugglers, 
surrounded by the mass of enemies who 
attacked them on all sides simultaneously, 
were compelled to fall back on the house, 
defending every inch of ground, but their 
resistance could not last much longer. 

At this moment shouts were heard in 
the rear of the Indians, and Wilhelm 
rushed upon them like a hurricane, at the 
head of his band. The red-skins, sur- 
prised by this unexpected attack, fell back 
in disorder, and dispersed over the 
country. Leon, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, dashed forward at the head 
of twenty men to support his ambus- 
cading party and complete the defeat of 
his enemies. The pursuit did not last 
long, however, and the smugglers re- 
turned to the hacienda, for the Indians 
had vanished like shadows. 

Two hours passed without any incident. 
Leon gave orders to repair the damage 
done by the enemy, and then went to the 
young ladies, in order to learn how they 
had endured this fearful assault. On en- 
tering the room, he stumbled over the 
body of an Indian. The captain recoiled ; 
a cold perspiration bathed his face ; a con- 
vulsive tremor seized upon him, and he 
Was on the point of losing his senses. A 
terrible thought crossed his mind; _he 
feared he should- see the young ladies 
killed. Looking sharply about the room, 
he saw them crouching in a corner, and 
a cry of delight burst from him. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “ what has hap- 
pened here P” 

Maria, without answering, took fhe 
torch, which was burning in a ring against 
the wall,and illumined the Indian’s counte- 
nance, 

“‘Tcharanguii!” he exclaimed. 


“Yes,” she said, “and it was this that 
killed him.” 
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She displayed with savage energy the 
pistol that she held in her hand. 

“Oh!” said Leon, falling on his knees, 
“ Heaven be thanked !” 

“ Captain, captain !” Wilhelm shouted, 
as he rushed into the room, “ here are the 
Indians !”? 

Leon hurried out. The fight had re- 

commenced between his men and the In- 
dians. Day was beginning to break, and 
discovered an entire army of Indians form- 
ing a circle round the hacienda. 
_ “Comrades!” Leon said, in a thunder- 
ing voice, addressing the smugglers, ‘“ we 
cannot hope to conquer, but we must die 
like brave men.” 

“We will!” they replied, with an ac- 
cent of sublime resignation. 

They were only twenty-nine in all, for 
sixty had been killed in the first two at- 
tacks. | 

“Do not let us waste our powder,” 
Leon added; “ but make sure of our aim,” 

The horizon was gradually growing 
clearer, and friend and foe could per- 
fectly distinguish each other. There was 
something painful in this spectacle of 
twenty-nine calm and stoical men, who 
had all made a sacrifice of their life, and 
were preparing with heroic carelessness 
to support the on-rush of thousands of 
implacable enemies. 

All at once Leon uttered a cry of 
surprise: he had just recognised the 
grand chief of the Moluchos, who was 
advancing at the head of a portion of the 
army to carry the hacienda by storm. 

“ Diego!” he shouted. 

“Leon!” Tahi-Mari replied. 

And then, turning to the fighting In- 
dians, he commanded them to stop. 

Then, rushing towards the man who 
had been his friend, he said— 

“You here! Why, unhappy man, you 
must wish for death !” 

“Yes,” Leon replied. 

“Oh! I will save you.” 

“Thanks, Diego. But will you also 
save those who are with me?” 

“Those who are with you have killed 
five hundred of my men during the night. 
Oh! the incarnate demons! Yes, I ouglit 
to have suspected it ; you alone were able 
to withstand an army for a whole night in 
a dismantled ruin. Save them,” he added 
—‘no, it is impossible.” , 

“In that ease, good-bye,” Leon said, 
as he prepared to turn sig 5 

“Where are you going, brother ?” 

“To die with them, since their death 
is resolved.” 
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“Oh! you will not do that ?” 

Why should I not do it? Why have 
you forgotten that you were for a long 
time their leader, but will now sacrifice 
them to your blind fury ?” 

“Oh! I cannot let the Soto-Mayor 
family escape thus !” 

“That family left. me at the Parumo 
of St. Bautista, after the Indian bullets 
had killed the general’s wife.” 

* Are you speaking the truth ?” 

**T have only two ladies with me.” 

* Wait!” said the chief of the red- 
skins, and returned to his band. 

Leon said a few words to Wilhelm, 
who dashed into the house to inform the 
young ladies that they were out of danger, 
but only on condition that they wrapped 
themselves so carefully in their rebosos 
that their features could not be recog- 
nised, 

Leon saw Tahi-Mari talking with great 
animation for about ten minutes among 
the Molucho chiefs: at length they sepa- 
rated, and Diego returned to him. 

‘* Brother,” he said to him, “ you are 
an adopted son of the Moluchos; you 
can retire whithersoever youplease with 
the men whom you command, without 
fear of being disquieted.” 

‘Thanks, brother,’ Leon said; “I 
recognise you in that.” 

“Where will you go?” Diego asked 
again. 

“To Valparaiso.” 

** Good-bye.” 

“Why good-bye; do you never wish 
to see me again?” 


pen ??? 

‘Listen; in a week I shall be free 
from any engagement. Where will you 
give me a meeting ?” 


“At the Rio 
chief. 

“TI will be there.” 

The two friends parted as in the happy 
days of their friendship, and then the 
captain joined his men, while the Indian 
put himself at the head of his army 
again. 

To horse!” Leon then said. 

_ The smugglers obeyed ; and then form- 
ing a close squadron, they left the haci- 
enda at a canter, having the two veiled 
ladies in their midst. The Indian army 
made way for them to pass; and the 
twenty-nine men rode with head erect 
through the dense ranks of the Moluchos, 
who watched them pass without evincing 
the slightest impression. Six days after, 
Maria and Inez de Soto-Mayor were in 


laro,” said the Indian 
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CHAPTER XXIy, 


THE ARREST. 


THE appearance of Valparaiso had greatly 
changed. It was no longer the careless 
laughing town which we have described. 
echoing from morning to night with gay 
love songs, and whirling round ina wild 
sambacueca. No! its gaiety had faded 
away to make room for sombre anxieties. 
Although its sky was still as pure, its sun 
as hot, and its women as lovely, a veil 
of sadness had spread over the forehead 
of the inhabitants, and chilled the smile 
on every lip. The streets, usually so full 
of premeneres and so noisy, were gloomy 
and silent. ‘The shops—unearly all deserted 
and closed—no longer displayed to pur. 
chasers from all countries those thousand 
charming trifles of which the Creoles are 
so fond. 

Numerous troops of soldiers were en- 
camped in all the squares; strong patrols 
marched through each district, and the 
ships anchored in the bay, with nettings 
triced up and ports opened, were await 
ing the moment for action; while at i 
tervals the beating of the drums or the 
dull ringing of the tocsin, terrified the 
timid citizens in their houses, where they 
hid themselves under triple bolts and 
locks. : 

What was occurring, however, was 
sufficient to excuse the terror of the 
alarmed population. Tahi-Mari, the great 
Molucho chief, at the head of the twelve 
allied Araucano nations, after seizing the 
forts of Araucas and Tucapel, and mas- 
sacreing their garrisons, had taken Val- 
divia, which he plundered, and contuu- 
ing his march with more than two hun- 
dred thousand Indians, had subjugated 
Talcahueno, Concepcion, Maule, and 
Talca. In spite of the desperate efforts 
and courage of General Don Pedro Sul- 
lazar, who at the head of six thousand 
men had vainly attempted to arrest the 
invader, the Spanish army, con uered in 
five successive actions, was ispersed, 
leaving Tahi-Mari at liberty to march upo 
Santiago, the capital of Chil. j 

Only one resource was left Don Peat 
Sallazar, that of collecting the relics 0 
his defeated army, and intrenching hum 
self on the banks of the Massucho, 
order to dispute its passage wit 
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Indians, who were preparing to cross the 

river. This he did with the help of four 
thousand men, whom Don Juan brought 
to him, though not without difficulty. 

The President of the Republic had 
called under arms all the youth of Chili, 
and in the towns, pueblos, and villages, 
the citizens had eagerly placed themselves 
at the disposal of the military authorities, 
who had armed and sent them off to 
Valparaiso, which was selected as head 
quarters, owing to the proximity of that 
town and Santiago. 

On the eighth day after the arrival of 
General Soto-Mayor’s daughters at the 
Convent of the Purissima Concepcion, at 
about midday, three or four thousand 
men, forming the volunteer contingent, 
were piously kneeling in the Plaza del 
Gobernador and attending the divine ser- 
vice, which the Bishop of Valparaiso was 
celebrating in the cathedral for the suc- 
cess of their arms. In all the towns of 
the republic, novenas and public prayers 
had been ordered, to implore Heaven to 
save the country from the immense dan- 
ger which menaced it. 

When mass was ended the soldiers 
rose to their feet and closed up in line. 
Then a brilliant staff, composed of ge- 
neral officers, at the head of whom was 
the commandant of Valparaiso, came out 
of the cathedral and stood on the last 
step of the peristyle. The governor 
stretched out his arm as a signal that 
he wished to speak, and the drums beat 
a prolonged roll. When silence was re- 
established, he said :— 

“Chilians! the hand of God presses 
heavily upon us: the ferocious Indians 
have rushed upon our territory like wild 
beasts ; they are firing our towns, and 
plundering, burning, massacreing, and 
Violating on their passage. Soldiers! you 
are about to fight for your homes; you 
are the last hope of your country, who is 
looking at you and-counting on your cou- 
rage ; will you deceive its expectations ?” 

“No!” the volunteers shouted, bran- 

dishing their weapons frenziedly. “ Lead 
us against the Indians !” 
ay Very good,” the general continued ; 
‘I am happy to see the noble ardour 
Which animates you, and I know that I 
can trust to your promise. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, in his solicitude for 
you, bas chosen as your commander one 
of the noblest veterans of our War of 
Independence, who has claimed the ho- 
hour of marching at your head—General 
Don Juan de Soto-Mayor.” 
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“ Long live General Soto-Mayor,” the 
soldiers cried. The general, upon this, 
stationed himself by the side of the go- 
vernor, and all were silent for the sake 
of listening to him. 

* Soldiers!” he exclaimed, in a fierce 
voice and with a glance sparkling with 
enthusiasm, “I have sworn to the Pre- 
sident of the Republic that the enemy 
should only reach Santiago by passing 
over our corpses.” 

“Yes, yes, we will all die. Long live 
General Soto-Mayor !” 

At this moment the doors of the ca- 
thedral, which had been shut, were 
noisily opened ; a religious band could be 
heard; the bells rang out loudly; a 
cloud of incense obscured the air; and 
an imposing procession, with the bishop 
at its head, came out under the por- 
tico and ranged itself there while singing 
pious hymns. On seeing this, soldiers 
and generals knelt down. 

“ Christians !” said the bishop, a ve- 
nerable, white-haired old man, whom two 
vicars held under the arms, “ go whither 
duty summons you. Save your country, 
or die for it. I give you my pastoral 
blessing !” 

Then, seizing a magnificent standard, 
on which sparkled a figure of the Virgin, 
embroidered in gold, he said— 

“Take this consecrated flag. I place 
it in the hands of your general, and 
Nuestra Senora de la Merced will give 
you the victory !” 

At these words, pronounced by the 
worthy bishop, a perfect delirium seized 
upon his hearers, and they swore with 
many imprecations and with tears in their 
eyes to defend the flag which General Soto- 
Mayor waved over their heads with a mar- 
tial air, and to conquer or die in following 
him. The volunteers then marched past 
the staff and the clergy, and returned to 
their cantonments at the Almendral. 

The general had already taken leave 
of the governor, as the troops had com- 
pletely evacuated the square, and was 
preparing to return to the mansion whicli 
he had inhabited since his arrival from Val- 
divia, when he heard his name pronounced 
behind him just as he was on the 
point of mounting his horse. He turned 
his head quickly, and uttered a cry of 
joy on recognising Captain Leou Delbes. 

“You here!” he said. 

“Heaven be praised, I have found 
you, general !” 

“Where are my girls?” the old gen 
tleman asked, anxiously. 
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“Saved.” 

The gentleman opened his arms to 
the young man, who rushed into them. 

“Oh, my friend, what do I not owe 
you! My poor children! for mercy’s 
sake take me at once tothem. Where 
have you left them ?” 

“At the Convent of the Purissima 
Concepcion, general, as 1 pledged my- 
self to do.” 

Thanks! Come then with me; while 
we are going we will talk together, 
and you will tell me how I can recom- 
pense the emiuent service which you have 
done me.” 

“General, I beg you do not revert 
to this subject. hen I started to 
seek the two young ladies who had been 
torn from you I accomplished a duty, 
and I cannot and will not accept any 
reward.” 

The general looked at Leon, seeking 
to read his thoughts in his face, but he 
could not divine anything. 

“Ah!” he answered, “we shall see. 
Caramba! You are a man of heart, but 
I have a desire to bea man of my word. 
Let us hasten at once to the convent, for 
I am longing to embrace my poor girls.” 

“But, general, my presence may perhaps 


be inopportune—I am only a stranger, 


and—— ”? 


“Sir! the man who devoted himself 
to save my children cannot be regarded 
as a stranger either by them or me.” 

The captain bowed. 

“ Let us start,’ Don Juan continued. 
“ You are on foot, so I will send my horse 
home.” 

‘Pray do not do so, general, for my 
horse is waiting a few yards off.” 

Leon whistled im a peculiar manner, 
and almost immediately the general. saw 
a horseman, leading another horse by the 
bridle, turn out of the Calle San Agos- 
tino. It was our old acquaintance, Wil- 
helm. 

“ Here it is,” said Leon. 

_ Wilhelm had come up, and after salut- 
ing the general, said to the smuggler, in 
a low voice : 

“Captain, here is a letter which has 
arrived for you, and which Master Crevel 
bade me to give you, adding that it was 
very pressing.” 

** Very good,” said Leon, taking it and 
putting it in his pocket, without even 
ooking at the handwriting. And he 
leapt on his horse, 


** Follow us,” he shouted to Wilhelm. 
All right, captain” 
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The two gentlemen rode off ip the di. 
rection of the convent, escorted by Wil 
helm, and followed by the general’s i. 
vant. On the road the general over. 
whelmed Leon with questions as to the 
way in which he had contrived to find his 
daughters ; and the captain described his 
expedition to. him. When he came to 
the rescue, which he accomplished by 
pretending to deliver Inez and Maria 
from the possession of the fiend, the 
general could not restrain a burst of 
laughter. 

“Qn my word, captain, what you did 
there denotes on your part great bold. 
ness and fas ate skill. I knew that 
you were a courageous fellow, but I now 
see that you are a man of genius.” 

Leon tried to defend himself against 
such a flattering qualification, but. the 
general insisted, while repeating the ex- 
pression of his gratitude. In this way 
they reached the convent gates, and the 
general and Leon went in. Here again 
the young man was obliged to repeat to 
the curious abbess the details of his 
Odyssey. 

The general yielded to all the trans. 
ports of a real joy, and never tired of 
lavishing the tenderest caresses on those 
whom he had thought eternally lost. It 
was then that the memory of the beloved 
wife who no longer lived returned to him 
with all the greater force. Heavy tears 
poured from his eyes, and were mingled 
with those of his daughters. 

* My children,” he said to them, 
“ Heaven has recalled your mother from 
my side, and your brother, Don Juan, 's 
at this moment exposed to all the horrors 
of civil war. Hence I should only have 
you to cherish if my son succumbed be- 
neath ‘the blows of our cruel enemies. 
Remain here then, my children, in this 
holy house, until the re-establishment of 
peace restores us better days.” 

“What! are you going away agall, 
father ?” Inez asked. 

“T must. I have been entrusted with 
the command of a division, and 1 owe the 
little blood left me to the defence of my 
country.” Nai fi 

“Oh, Heaven!” the young ladies ¢% 
claimed. 

«Reassure yourselves: I hope to i 
you again soon: the walls of this conven 
will preserve you from external dangers. 
I leave you here without anxiety, unt 
return to be present at your taking the 
veil, my good Maria, and your marriagy 
with Don Pedro Sallazar, my dear Inez. 
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The young ladies made no reply, but 
simultaneously glanced at the smuggler, 
whose face was extremely pale. 

“Tt is to you that I confide them, my 
sister,” the general continued, addressing 
the abbess. ‘ Watch carefully over them, 
and whatever may happen, only act on my 
orders, or those of my son, if I am killed, 
as regards Maria’s taking tle veil or 
Inez’s departure, for the war may produce 
ereat changes and unforeseen cata- 
strophes.” 

“You shall be obeyed, general,” the 
abbess replied. 

The general embraced his daughters 
for the last time, and prepared to depart ; 
but at the moment of separating from 
their father they appeared visibly affected. 
Maria looked at Leon, striving to read in 
his face an encouragement to confess to 
the general the slight inclination she felt 
for a conventual life. The captain under- 
stood the maiden’s desire, but his face 
did not speak, and hence Maria’s lips did 
not move. 

On her side Inez appeared to have 
formed some violent resolution, for with 
purpled cheeks she addressed the gene- 
ral, while repressing the beating of her 
heart. 

“Father,” she said to him, with an ef- 
fort, “before you leave us, I wish to say 
a few words to you without witnesses.” 

The tone in which these words were 
uttered produced a certain impression on 
the general. 

“What have you to tell me, my 
child ?” 

“You shall know directly, father.” 

“ Allow me to withdraw, general,” said 
Leon; ‘‘besides,’? he added, “I have 
some business to settle, and-———” 

“Senor, Inez has secrets to reveal to 
me,” the old gentleman said, with a smile. 
“T will let you go; but only on condition 
that you come and see me to-night before 
I set ont for Santiago.” 

“T shall not fail, general.” 

“Good-bye then, for the present, cap- 
ain.” 

Leon bowed, and after exchanging a 
few compliments with the persons pre- 
sent, left the room. ‘The abbess also re- 
tired, though somewhat reluctantly, fol- 
lowed by Maria, and the general found 
himself alone with Inez. ‘Let us leave 

him and his daughter together for a mo- 
ment, and accompany Leon, who found 
Wilhelm waiting at the gate. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
asked him, as he mounted his horse; 
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“you have a very singular look to- 

day.” 

“Well,” the German replied, ‘it is 
because I see some fellows I do not like 
prowling about here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Nothing, except that we had better 
be on our guard.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, you are mad !” 

“We shall see.” 

“In the meanwhile, let us inake haste, 
for Diego is waiting for us at the Rio 
Claro, and time is slipping away.” 

The two smugglers rode oif in the 
direction of the spot fixed by Diego for 
the meeting he had given the captain. 
Leon was thinking of the scene which he 
had just witnessed at the convent, and 
was asking himself what Inez could have 
to say to her father. Wilhelm was look- 
ing around him suspiciously. They rode 
on thus for about ten minutes, when just 
as they were turning the corner of thie 
great Almendral street and preparing to 
leave Valparaiso, a dozen alguazils 
barred their passage. 

“Tn the name of the law I arrest. you, 
Senor Delbes!” one of them said, ad- 
dressing Leon. 

“T beg your pardon,” the smuggler 
said, laying his hands on his pistols, and 
raising his head. 

Wilhelm followed his example. 

“Shall we drop them?” he asked, 
eagerly, in a whisper. 

“‘We two could certainly kill eight !” 
Leon replied; “but I fancy that would 
do us no good, as we are beset.” 

In fact, the first two men were joined 
by other ten, and a large band of serenos 
speedily surrounded them. 

“ Surrender!” said the man who had 
before spoken. 

“T must do so,” Leon replied; “ but 
tell me why you arrest me?” Then he 
bent down to Wilhelm and whispered— 
“You know where we were going; pro- 
ceed there alone, and tell Diego what has 
happened to me.” 

“All right ; trust to me.” 

“Gentlemen,” Leon continued, “ I 
have asked you for what motive you 
arrest me; will you be good enough to 
tell me ?” 

“We do not know,” the head of the 
serenos answered. ‘‘I have orders to 
make certain of your body, and thie rest 
does not concern me. For the third time, 
are you willing to follow us peaceably ?” 

Leon reflected for a few seconds, and 
answered in the affirmative. 
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“Tn that case, uncock your pistols.” 

He raised his arms and discharged his 
pistols in the air. 

“Why, what are you about?” the 
sereno exclaimed; “you will give an 
alarm |” 

“You told me to uncock my pistols, 
and I did more, I unloaded them. What 
more would you have ?” 

“ Fnough argument; march !” said the 
man. 

“March!” the captain repeated. 

And, surrounded by a strong squad of 
police, eon was carried off to the go- 
vernor’s house. This arrest, and the two 
shots heard in this part of the town, had 
brought to the spot a large number of 
curious persons. Wilhelm mingled among 
them, and joined the mob that was await- 
ing the prisoner coming out. 

Ten minutes passed, and at the expira- 
tion of that time Leon reappeared, es- 
corted by twenty serenos, who led him to 
the Calabozo, situated on the Almendral, 
at no great distance from the Convent of 
the Purissima Concepcion, where he was 
safely placed under lock and key. Wil- 
helm understood that he would have no 
hope of seeing his captain again by wait- 
ing Icnger. 

“Good !” he said to himself, “ I know 
where to find him now: let us make 
haste to go and warn Diego or Tahi-Mari, 
for I really do not know what to think of 
our friend and foe, the captain’s lieu- 
tenant.” 

Whereupon the worthy German buried 
his wide spurs in his horse’s flanks, which 
started at a gallop in the direction of the 
Rio Claro. 

“No matter ; all this does not appear to 
me clear,” the smuggler muttered. “Well, 
we shall see.” 

Night was beginning to fall. As he 
left the town, the angelus was ringing in 
all the churches, and the tattoo sounding 
in all the streets of Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE SCALP. 


Ir was about ten o’clock at night. It 
was cold and foggy; the wind whistled 
violently, and heavy black clouds coming 
from the south dropped heavy rain upon 
the ground. Between Valparaiso and 
Rio Claro—that is to say, in the gorge 
which had many times served as.a refuge 
for the smugglers, and which our readers 
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are already acquainted with—Taht1F,-: 
indolently Soom at the foot of ; mete 
rolling a papelito in his fingers whil 
lending an attentive ear to the slichtest 
sounds which the gust conveyed to hin 
and at times darting glances around him 
which seemed trying to pierce the ob. 
scurity. 

“Ten o’clock already,” he said, “an@ 
Leon not yet arrived: what can detain 
him? It is not possible that he can have 
forgotten the hour of our meeting, | 
will wait longer,” he added, as he ‘drew 
his machero from his pocket and lit his 
cigarette, “for Leon must come back to 
me—he must, absolutely.” 

Suddenly a sound so light that only an 
Indian’s ear could seize it, crossed the 
space. 

“ What is that ?” Diego asked himself. 

He rose cautiously, and after conceal- 
ing his horse in a dense thicket, hid him. 
self behind the trunk of an enormous 
tree close by. The sound gradually drew 
nearer, and it was soon easy to recognise 
the gallop of a horse at full speed. A 
few minutes later a rider turned into the 
clearing; but he had not gone a few yards 
when his horse stumbled against a stone, 
tottered, and, in spite of the efforts of 
the man on its back, slipped with all four 
feet, and fell. 

“Der Teufel! Carajo! Sacre bleu!” 
Wilhelm shouted, as he fell, borrowing 
from all the languages he spoke the ex- 
ome best adapted to render the 
ively annoyance which he felt at the 
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accident which had happened to him. 
But the German was a good horseman, 
and the fall of his horse did not at all 


take him unawares. He freed his feet 
from the stirrups and found himself on 
his legs. Still, on looking around him, 
he noticed that the clearing, which was 
deserted on his arrival, had become 
peopled, as if by enchantment, by some 
fifty Indians, who seemed to have sprung 
out of the ground. 

“The deuce!” thought Wilhelm; “1 
fancy there will be a row, and I amafeaid 
that I shall come off second best.” 

At this moment a shrill whistle was 
heard, and the Indians disappeared s0 
rapidly that the German rubbed his eyes 
to see whether he was awake. ss, 

“ Hilloh!” he asked himself, “is this 
an apparition, and are they demons o 
men?” 

Then, seeing that he was really alone, 
he busied himself with raising his horse. 

“There,” he continued, when the ant 
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mal was on its legs again, “I will wait 

till Senor Diego arrives. Plague take 

the spot; it does not appear to me so 
sure as formerly, and our ex-lieutenant 
might have chosen another.” 

“Here I am, Wilhelm!” Diego said, 
suddenly, as he stood before the smuggler. 

“Well, I am not. sorry for it, lieu- 
tenant,” the German answered, phlegma- 
tically. 

“What do you want here?” the other 
asked him, sharply. 

“JT have come because the captain 
ordered me to do so, that is all.” 

“Why did Leon send you in his place ? 
I was expecting him here.” 

«Ah, that is another matter, and you 
must not be angry with him.” 

“But,” Diego continued, biting his 
moustache savagely, “ what does he ex- 
pect me to do with you?” 

‘‘Hang it all—whatever you like.” 

“ But where is he?” 

“ He is arrested.” 

“How !—arrested ?” 

“Yes; and it was before being im- 
prisoned in the Calabso, that he ordered 
me to go in all haste and warn you.” 

“Arrested !” the half-breed said, stamp- 
ing his foot; ‘‘ that scoundrel of a Crevel 
has betrayed me, and shall pay dearly 
for it.” 

“Crevel, do you say, lieutenant ? Well, 
it is possible; and yet I do not think 
so.” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“ Why so?” 

“T sent him a letter which he was to 
deliver to Leon, and in which I warned 
= latter of the danger that menaced 

im.” 

“A letter, you say; and when did you 
send it ?” 

“This morning early.” 

“ Ah!” said Wilhelm, ‘I have it.” 

And he told Diego how—as Leon had 
gone out when the letter arrived at 
Crevel’s—the latter asked him to deliver 
it to the captain, and that when he re- 
ceived it, he put it in his pocket without 
reading, absorbed as he was in his con- 
versation with General Soto-Mayor. 

“What! is the general at Valparaiso ?” 
Diego asked, interrupting the smuggler. 

“Yes, lieutenant; but he will not be 
so for long.” 

** Why not ?” 

_“ Because the governor had just given 
him command of the new body of volun- 
teers, who are going to reinforee the 
Chilian army at Santiago.” 
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“That is well.” 

Tahi-Mari whistled in a peculiar way, 
and an Indian appeared. The chief of 
the Molucho army said a few words to 
him in a low voice. The Indian bowed 
as a sign of obedience, and, gliding 
through the herbage, disappeared. Wil- 
helm looked on at the scene, whistling to 
give himself a careless air. When the 
Indian had gone, Tahi-Mari turned to 
him, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Wilhelm,” he said to him, “ you love 
your captain, do you not, my lad 2” 

While uttering thesewords, his searching 
glance was plunged into the smuggler’s 
eyes as if questioning his thoughts. 

“T love the captain? Der Teufel! do 
you doubt it, lieutenant 2” 

“No! That will do: you are an 
honest fellow.” 

* All right.” 

“But listen to me. Will you save 
him ?” 

“Certainly. What am I to do for 
that ?” 

“T will tell you. Where is Leon’s 
band ?” 

** At Valparaiso.” 

** How many men does it consist of at 
this moment ?” 

“ Forty.” 

“ Would they all die for their captain ?”’ 

“T should think so.” 

“Tn that case, you will assemble them 
to-morrow at Crevel’s.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

** Kleven o’clock at night.” 

“ Settled.” 

‘Pay attention that Crevel does not 
open the door to any persons who do not 
rap thrice, and say Diego and Leon.” 

“7 will open it myself.” 

“That will be better still.” 

“‘ After that, what are we to do ?” 

“Nothing; the rest is my business: 
remember my instructions, and be off.” 

“ Enough, lieutenant.” 

Wilhelm remounted his horse and set 
out on his return. At about a league 
from Valparaiso he met the column of 
volunteers marching to Santiago, and 
gaily advancing while singing patriotic 
airs. Wilhelm, who was not at all 
desirous of being arrested as a sus- 
picious person for travelling at this hour 
of the night, drew up by the wayside, 
and allowed the men to defile past him. 
When the last had disappeared in the 
distance, the German returned to the 
high road, and half-an-hour later re- 
entered Valparaiso, puzzling over the 
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remarks of Tahi-Mari, whose plans he 
could not divine. 

In the meanwhile, the volunteers con- 
tinued to advance, filling the air with 
their martial strains. They formed a 
body of about four thousand men; but 
of this number only one-half were armed 
with muskets—the rest had pikes, lances, 
or forks; but their enthusiasm—power- 
fully inflamed by the copious libations 
of aguardiente which the inhabitants of 
Valparaiso had furnished to them— 
knew no limits, and made them discount 
beforehand a victory which they re- 
garded as certain. 

These soldiers of the moment had been 
selected from the lowest classes of society, 
and retained a turbulence and want of 
discipline which nothing could conquer. 
The citizens of Valparaiso, who feared 
them almost as much as if they had been 
Indians, were delighted at their departure, 
for, during their short stay in the town, 
they had, so to speak, organized plunder, 
and made robbery their vocation. 

General Soto-Mayor did not at all 
deceive himself as to the qualities of the 
men whom lhe commanded, and perceived 
at the first glance that it would be im- 
possible to obtain from them the obedience 
which he had a right to demand. In 
spite of the repeated orders which he 
gave them at starting to observe the 
greatest silence on the march, through 
fear of being surprised by the Indians, he 
found himself constrained to let them act 
as , pleased, and he resolved to let the 
army bivouac on the road, while he pro- 
ceeded to his country-house, whence he 
could dispatch a courier to Santiago, re- 
questing officers to be sent him who 
could aid him in restoring some degree 
of order among the men he commanded. 
It was evident that such a disorderly and 
noisy march exposed them to be murdered 
to a man in the first ambuscade which the 
Araucanos prepared for him. 

It was about one in the morning when 
the volunteers arrived at the general’s 
country-house. It was plunged in pro- 
found obscurity; all the shutters were 
closed, and the watch-dogs barked mourn- 
fully in the deserted court-yards. After 
ordering a halt for some hours the general 
proceeded toward his residence. At the 
sound of the bell a heavy footfall was 
heard inside, and a grumbling voice asked 
who was knocking at such an hour, and 
what he wanted. 

When the general had made himself 
known, the gate turned heavily on its 
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hinges, and Senor Soto-Mayor entered 
not without a painful contraction of the 
heart, the house which recalled to hic 
such affecting recollections. Alas! ~~ 
past were the happy days which he haj 
spent in this charniing retreat, surrounded 
by all those to whom he was attached vd 
resting from the fatigues of a glorious! 
occupied life. 

The old gentleman’s first care was ty 
send off the courier, and then, after takino 
out of the man-servant’s hand the candle 
which he held, he entered the apartments 
This splendid residence, which he had 
left so brilliant and so animated, was now 
solitary and deserted. The rooms he 
passed through, on whose floor his foot 
echoed dully, were cold; the atmosphere 
which he breathed was impregnated with 
a close and unhealthy odour, which tes. 
tified the little care the guardians of the 
house had displayed in removing it; on 
all sides were abandonment and sadness, 

At times the general’s eyes fell upon 
an object which had belonged to his wife, 
and then they filled with tears, while a 
deep sigh issued from his oppressed chest. 
At length, after visiting in turn all the 
apartments in the house with that painful 
pleasure which persons feel in evoking a 
past which cannot return, the general 
opened the door of the room which had 
served as his bed-room. He could not 
restrain a start of terror. A man, seated 
in an easy-chair, with his arms folded on 
his chest, seemed to be awaiting some- 
body. 

It was Diego. 

“Come in, my dear general,” he said, 
as he rose and bowed courteously. 

“Senor !’’ said the general. 

“Yes; I understand. It astonishes 
you to see me here; but what would you 
have? Circumstances allowed me 10 
choice ; and I am sure that you will par- 
don me this slight infraction of et 
quette.”’ 

The general was dumb with surprise at 
the sight of such audacity. Still, when 
the first flush of indignation had passed, 
feeling curious to know the object ol the 
person who behaved to him so strangely, 
he restrained his auger, and awaited the 
result of this singular interview. | 

“Sit down, general, pray,” Diego con 
tinued, keeping up his tone of assurance. 

“T thank you, sir, for your politeness 
in doing the honours of my house; but 
before aught else, I should wish to know 
the reason which has procured me this 
visit.” 
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“T beg your pardon, general,” the 
other replied, with a slight tremor in his 
voice; “ but perhaps you do not recognise 
me, and so I will——” 

“Tt is unnecessary, sir. I remember 
you perfectly well: you are a smuggler, 
called Diego the Vaquero, who abandoned 
us after engaging to escort us, as did Cap- 
tain Leon Delbés, in whose service I be- 
lieve you were.” 

“That is perfectly correct, general ; 
still, the name of Diego is not the only 
one which I have the right to bear.” 

“That concerns me but slightly.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Tf the Spaniards call me Diego, the 
Indians call me Tahi-Mari.” 

This name produced the same effect on 
the general as an electric shock. 

“‘Tahi-Mari!” he exclaimed. 

“ Myself!” 

A flash of hatred animated the eyes of 
the two men, who seemed measuring each 
other like two tigers brought face to face. 
After a moment’s silence, the general con- 

tinued : 

“Can you be ignorant that I have round 
the house in which we now are four thou- 
sand men ready to hurry up at my first 
summons ?” 

“No, general; but you do not seem to 
know that I, too, have in this house two 
hundred Indians, who are watching each 
of your movements, and who would rush 
on you at the slightest signal I gave.” 

The general’s lips blanched. 

“Ah! I understand,” he said. ‘“ You 
have come to assassinate me after killing 
my wife, for now I no longer doubt but 
that it was you who had us surprised in 
such a cowardly fashion in the Parumo of 
St. Juan Bautista.” 

“ You are mistaken, general; it was not 
I who made you a widower; and it was 
in order that none of my men should tear 
from me the prey I covet, that I have 
come, myself, to fetch it? - : 

“ But what impels you to be so furious 
against those of my race, so that the name 
of Tahi-Mari may be equivalent to that of 
the murderer of the Soto-Mayors.” 

“Because the Soto-Mayors are all 
cowards and infamous.” 

Villain!” 

“Yes, infamous! and it is because I 
have sworn to exterminate the last, of the 
accursed family that I have come to take 

your life !”? 

“* Assassin !”? 

” — a Tahi-Mari fights, but 
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= eiegpes so honourably—face to face. 
Here are two swords,” Diego continued, 
pointing to the weapons lying on a chet- 
fonier, “choose the one you please; or, 
if you like, you have your sabre, and here 
is mine. On guard! and may heaven 
protect the last of the Tahi-Maris, while 
destroying the last of the Soto-Mayors !” 

“T have a son who will avenge me,” 
the general exclaimed. 

“Perhaps not, Senor Don Juan, for 
vou know not whether he is dead or 
alive.” 

“My son!—oh 

And the general, overpowered by a 
feverish excitement, furiously drew the 
pistol which he had in his helt and dis- 
charged it point-blank at Diego. But 
the latter was following his movements, 
and at the moment when the general’s 
hand was lowered at him, he cut through 
his wrist with a sabre-stroke. The gene- 
ral uttered a cry of pain, and the bullet 
broke a mirror. 

“Oh, oh!” Diego exclaimed, “ ever 
treacherous; but we are too old enemies 
not to know each other, and hence [ was 
on my guard, general.” 

The old man, without replying, drew 
another pistol with his left hand and fired. 
But the badly-aimed shot only grazed 
slightly the Indian’s chest ; and the bullet, 
after making a scratch along one of his 
ribs, entered the panel of a door. Diego 
bounded like a lion on the old man, who 
had fallen to the ground, and whose blood 
was streaming from the frightful wound 
he had on his arm. Then he seized his 
long white hair, pulled up his head vio- 
lently, and compelled him to look him in 
the face. 

«At last, Soto-Mayor, you are con- 
quered!” he shouted. 

The old man collected the little strength 
left him in a supreme effort: his eyes 
sparkled with fury, his countenance was 
contracted with disgust, and he spat in 
his enemy’s face. At this supreme insult 
Diego uttered a frightful howl, and then 
drew his knife with a demoniacal grin. 

In the meanwhile the sound of the 
pistol-shots had spread an alarm among 
the volunteers, and a party of them rushed 
tumultuously into the house. When the 
soldiers entered the general’s bed-room, 
after breaking in the door, they found the 
window open and the old man stretched 
out on the floor, bathed in blood. In ad- 
dition to the horrible mutilation of his 
arm, he had a hideons wound on his head, 
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face. Diego had scalped the unfortunate 
Don Juan de Soto-Mayor. 

A cry of horror burst from every mouth, 
and they hastily gave the wounded man 
all the eare which his wretched condition 
required. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE CONVENT. 


Since the invasion of the Araucanos, 
Crevel’s hostelry had lost much of its 
old splendour. No longer was heard the 
clink of glasses or the smashing of win- 
dow-panes which the noisy customers 
broke while discussing their affairs. The 
bottles remained methodically arranged 
on the shelves that lined the shop, and 
the time when Crevel earned afew piastres 
a month, merely by counting as new the 
cracked ones which his customers threw 
at his head in the guise of a peroration, 
had passed away. The most utter va- 
cuum had taken the place of the overflow. 

At the most, not more than one or 
two passers by came in during the course 
of the day to drink a glass of pisco, 
which they paid for, and went off again 
directly im spite of all the efforts and 
cajolery of the banian, who tried to keep 
them in order to talk of public affairs 
and cheer his solitude. 

On the day after Leon Delbés’ arrest, 
however, tlhe house offered, at about ten 
in the evening, a lively appearance, which 
formed a strange contrast with the calm- 
ness and tranquillity which the state of 
war had imposed on it. The shop was 
literally encumbered with customers, who 
smoked without saying a word. 

The silence was so religiously observed 
by them that it was easy to distinguish 
the sound of the rain falling outside and 
the hoofs of the police horses which 
echoed dully on the pebbles or in the 
muddy pools which covered the soil. 

At nightfall the worthy landlord, who 
had not seen his threshold crossed since 
the morning by a single customer, was 
preparing to shut up, with sundry exe- 
crations, when an individual suddenly 
entered, then three, then four, then ten— 
in a word, so large a number that he 
found it impossible to count them. All 
were wrapped in large cloaks, and had 
their broad-brimmed hats pulled down 
over their eyes so as to render their fea- 
tures unrecognisable. 


Crevel, agreeably surprised, prepared 
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to serve his guests with the ase} 
his lads ; but though the bree oi 
that it is impossible to have too much a 
a good thing, the extraordinary numbe 
of persons who seemed to have sites 
each other the meeting at his house as. 
sumed such proportions, that our land. 
lord eventually became alarmed, as he 
did not know where to house the Lew 
comers. The crowd, after invadine the 
ground-floor room, had, like a constantly. 
rising tide, overflowed into the adjoining 
one, and then ascended the stairs and 
taken possession of the upper floors, 
When ten o’clock struck, forty evs. 
tomers peopled the posada, and, as we 
said, not a single syllable was exchanged 
between them. Crevel comprehended 
that something extraordinary was taking 
place in his house; and he sought for 
means to get rid of these silent guests 
by affecting preparations for closing his 
inn, but no one appeared to cateh his 
meaning. At this moment a sereno of. 
fered him the pretext which he was 
awaiting, by shouting outside— 
“‘ Ave Maria purissima las diez han dado 
y Eluve.” The stereotyped phrase of 
the night-watchman, though accompanied 
by modulations which would make a cat 
cry, produced no impression on the com 
pany. Hence Crevel resolved to speak. 
“Gentlemen,” he said aloud, as he 
stood in the middle of the room with his 
hands on his hips, “it is ten o'clock, you 
hear, and I must absolutely close my es- 
tablishment.”’ 
“Drink here!” the customers replied, 
in chorus—accompanying the sentence by 
dealing vigorous blows on the table with 
their pewter measures. 
Crevel started back. 
“Really, gentlemen,” he tried to con- 
tinue, ‘I would observe to you that— 
“ Drink here!” the topers observed, in 
a voice of thunder. 
“Ah! that is the game, is it?” the 
exasperated landlord cried, who felt all 
his courage return with his passiol. 
“Well, we will see whether I am master 
of my own house.” 
He rushed towards 


the door, but had 
not taken a step in the street, when ¢ 


new comer seized him by the arm an 
unceremoniously thrust him back into the 
room, saying, with a mocking alr— 
“What imprudence, Master Crevel, to 
eo out bare-headed in such weather « 
You will catch an awful cold.” 
Then, while the banian, confused and ter- 


rified by this rude shock, was trying tore 
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storealittle order inhisideas, hisaddresser, 
hehaving just as if he were at home, and 
assisted by two customers, to whom he 
cave a signal, fastened the window-shut- 
ters, bolted and locked the door as well 
as Crevel’s lads could have done it. 

“Now let us talk,” said the new 
comer, as he turned to the stupefied land- 
lord. “Do you not recognise me?” he 
added, as he doffed his hat. 

“Monsieur Wilhelm!” Crevel ex- 
claimed. 

“Silence !” the other remarked. 

And he led the master of the posada 
into a retired corner of the room. 

“ Have you any strange lodgers here ?” 
he asked him, in a low voice. 

“No! if you know this legion of big 
demons who have collected in my house 
during the last hour-——” 

“Well! I am not alluding to them. I 
ask you whether you have any strangers 
lodging here. As for these gentlemen, 
you must know them as well as I do.” 

« From the cellar to the garret there is 
not a soul beside these gentlemen; but 
as | have not yet been able to see so much 
as the end of their noses, it was impos- 
sible for me to recognise them.” 

“These are all men belonging to the 
captain’s band, you humbug!” 

“Nonsense! In that case why do they 
hide their faces ?” 

“Probably, Master Crevel, because 
they do not wish them to be seen; and 
now send your lads to bed, being careful 
to lock them carefully into their attic, and 
atter that we will see.” 
~~ “ Then, something is going to be done?” 

“When you are told you will know. 
In the meanwhile, execute my orders.” 

* All right! all right !” 

And Crevel, without any further 
urging, went off to carry out the order he 
had received, with the promptitude of a 
man who knows how to obey when he 
hopes to make a profit by his obedience. 
When he had Jeft-the--room, Wilhelm 
turned to his comrades who, during the 
conversation, had remained motionless 
and apparently indifferent to what was 
golng on. 

“Up, gentlemen!” he said to them. 

They all rose. 

“Call down your companions from up- 
stairs,” Wilhelm said again. 

One of the men went upstairs, and two 
minutes after the whole of the smugglers 
were collected round the German. 

“Are you all here ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” they replied. 
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* Armed ?” 

6c Yes.”’ 

“You know that we have assembled to 
deliver the captain?” 

“Yes; we are ready.” 

At this moment three knocks were 
heard on the outside shutter. 

“Wait,” said Wilhelm. “ Silence !” 

He walked to the door. 

“What do you want ?” he said. 

“Diego and Leon,” a voice replied. 

* Very good.” 

The door was opened, and Tahi-Mari 
entered. 

_ “Diego!” the smugglers exclaimed, 
joyfully. 

“* Myself, lads,” the half-breed answered, 
as he cordially pressed the hands offered 
him. “I have come to help you to de- 
liver Leon.” 

* Bravo! long live Diego !” 

“Silence, my friends! we must be pru- 
dent if we wish to succeed, for we have 
two expeditions to attempt: hence we 
must arrange our plans carefully in order 
to make no mistake. The first is against 
the Convent of the Purissima Concep- 
cion.” 

The smugglers made a face. 

‘The second,” Diego continued, with- 
out appearing to notice the effect which 
the word convent had produced on tlie 
smugglers, “is against the Calabozo, 
where the eaptain 1s locked up.” 

“ Good!” the smugglers said ; “ we are 
listening.” 

He then explained to them all the de- 
tails of his plan, and when everything was 
settled, they prepared to set out. 

 Hilloh, though,” Diego suddenly ex- 
claimed, “‘ what has become of Crevel ?” 

“He has gone to lock up his lads,” 
Wilhelm replied. 

“ A good precaution; but he is a long 
time over it.’”’ 

“ Here he is,” a smuggler remarked. 

«Senor Don Diego!” Crevel said with 
amazement on perceiving the ex-lieu- 
tenant of the band. 

“Good evening, Crevel. I am de- 
lichted to find you in such good health.” 

~© Thanks, caballero, but you are too 
obliging.” 

“Come, make haste, take off your 
apron, put on your cloak, and come with 


us.” 
‘J 2” the landlord said, with a start of 


terror. 
“ Yes, pair . 
“But how can I be of any service to 
97) 
you: 
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«JT will tell you. Captain Leon in- 
formed me that you stood well with the 
sisters of the Convent of the Purissima 
Concepcion.” 

“Oh, oh! up to a certain point,” .Cre- 
vel answered. 

““No false modesty. I know you possess 
the power to have the gates opened when- 
ever you think proper, and hence I invite 
you to accompany us for that purpose.” 

“Oh, Lord! what can you be thinking 
of ?” the startled banian remarked. 

“No remarks; make haste, or by 
Nuestra Senora de la buena Esperancia, 
I will set fire to your hovel.” 

A heavy groan escaped from Crevel’s 
breast as he prepared to obey. It was 
striking half-past ten by the cathedral 
clock. A second later the voice of the 
sereno croaked close to the posada. 

** Ave Maria Purissima, las diez y media 
han dado y senora,”’ he cried. 

“Tt seems that it has left off raining,” 
said Wilhelm. ‘“ All the better.” 

“ Come, make haste,” said Diego, with 
a sign to the German. 

*T understand, lieutenant.” 

Wilhelm crept ont of the posada, whose 
door was only on the jar. A moment 
later, a fall, a stifled groan, and a whistle 
were heard. 

** Let us be off,” Diego went on, point- 
ing to the door, through which Crevel 
passed meekly. All the smugglers glided 
out of the inn, and walked a few yards 
behind each other, careful to remain in 
the shadow, and preserving the deepest 
silence. A few minutes after, they came 
up to Wilhelm, who was bearing on his 
shoulders a bundle, whose shape it was at 
the first glance impossible to recognise. 

‘Here is the sereno,” he said; “ what 
shall I do with him ?” 

And the German pointed to the bundle 
on his shoulders, which was nothing else, 
in fact, but the hapless watchman. 

“Take him with us,” Diego answered. 
“A passer-by might liberate him, and 
that would be enough to raise an alarm.” 

“Very good,” said Wilhelm, and he 
followed the party. 

The smuggler had simply waited for 
the sereno at the corner of a house, and 
when he saw him at a convenient dis- 
tance, lassoed, gagged, and bound him, 
and threw him across his wide shoulders, 
no more or less than if he had beena bale 
of goods. 

The band proceeded toward the Almen- 
dral. All the serenos they met underwent 
the same fate as the first; like him, they 
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were prevented from stirrin 
and taken on a smuggler’s Sek Te 
to this clever manceuvre, they reached “ 
walls of the convent without obstacle 
Eight serenos had been captured deine 
the walk, and when they reached their 
destination Diego ordered his men to lay 
them against the foot of the wall which 
surrounded the convent. Then he turned 
to Crevel and said— 

“Now, compadre, we have reached oy 
destination; we are in front of the cop. 
vent ; and it is your business to get us 
inside.” 

“ But, in Heaven’s name, how do you 
expect me to do that? You do not reflect 
that I have no means to——~” 

“Listen,” Diego said, imperiously, 
You understand that I have no leisure 
to discuss the point with you. You will 
either introduce us into the convent—in 
which case this purse, containing two 
hundred and fifty gold onzas, is yours— 
or you refuse, and then,” he added, as he 
coldly drew a pistol from his pocket, “I 
blow your brains ont with this.” 

A cold perspiration broke out on 
Crevel’s forehead, who knew Diego too 
well to insult him by doubting his inten- 
tions. 

“Well 2” the other asked, as he cocked 
the pistol. “ Do not play with that thing, 
lieutenant ; I will try my best.” 

“To give you a better chance of suc- 
cess, here is the purse,” the half-breed 
said, throwing it to him. 

Crevel seized it with a start of delight 
which it would be impossible to deseribe; 
then he walked toward the convent gate, 
while racking his brains as to how he 
should contrive to earn the money and 
run the least possible risk. A lummous 
thought crossed his brain, and it was with 
a smile on his lips that he raised the 
hammer to knock. All at once the half- 
breed stopped his arm. 

“ What is it?” Crevel asked. 

“Tt has struck eleven long since ; every: 
body is asleep in the convent, and sot 
would perhaps be better to try some other 
method.” 

“You are mistaken,” the bamian Ie 
plied; ‘the portress is awake.” 

* Are you sure of that ?” got 

“Hang it all!” the other replied, ¥4 
had his plan, and was afraid that he must 
restore the money if Diego drew bac 
from his resolution ; “the convent of the 
Concepcion is open day and night w 
people who come in search of medicines; 
so leave me alone.” 
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«Tn that case, go on,” said the leader 
of the party, as he let go his arm. 

Crevel did not allow the permission to 
be repeated, and, through fear of a fresh 
objection, hastened to let the knocker fall, 
which echoed noisily on the copper boss. 
Diego and his men were standing in the 
shadow of the wall. A moment after, 
the trap-door was pulled back, and the 
wrinkled face of the sister porter appeared 
in the opening. 

“Who are you, my brother ?” she asked, 
in a sleepy voice; ‘‘and why have you 
knocked at our gate at such an hour ?” 

“Ave Maria Purissima!” Crevel said, 
in his most sanctified voice. 

“Sin peccado concebida. Brother, are 
you ill ?” 

“] am a poor sinner whom you know, 
sister, and my soul is plunged in affliction.” 

“Who may you be, brother? I fancy 
I recognise your voice, but the night is so 
dark that 1 cannot see your face.” 

“And I sincerely hope that you will 
not see it,” Crevel mentally remarked ; 
and added aloud—* Oh, sister, you know 
me pertectly well. 1 am Signor Domi- 
nique, the Italian, and keep a locanda on 
the Port.” 

“Oh yes, I remember you now, 
brother.” 

“JT faney she is nibbling,” Crevel 
muttered. 

“What do you want, brother? hasten 
to inform me, in our Saviour’s name; for 
the air is very cold, and I must continue 
my orisons.” 

_“My wife and two children are ill, 
sister, and the reverend pater guardian of 
the Carmelites recommended me to come 
and ask you for three bottles of your mi- 
raculous water.” 

“Good gracious !”” the old woman ex- 
claimed, her eyes sparkling with delight ; 
“three bottles !” 

“Yes, sister ; and I will ask your per- 
mission to rest myself a moment, for I am 
so fatigued that I-can scarce stand.” 

“Foor man!” the sister porter said, 
pityinely, 

“Oh! it would really be an act of 
charity, sister.” 

“Senor Dominique, pray be good 
enough to look about and see that there 
Is no one in the street, for we are living 
In such bad times that it is impossible to 
take sufficient precautions.” 

“There is nobody, sister,” the banian 
answered, as he made his comrades a 
signal to hold themselves in readiness. 

“Tn that case, I will open.” 


12? 
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_ “Heaven will reward you for it 

sister.” ° 

The creaking of a key in a lock could 
be heard, and the door opened. 

i. Come in quickly, brother,” the nun 
said. 

But Crevel had prudently withdrawn, 
and made way for Diego. The latter 
seized the portress by the throat, and 
pressing her neck in both his hands like 
a vice, whispered in her ear— 

“ One word, wretch, and I kill you!” 

Horror-struck by this sudden attack, 
the old woman fell back unconscious. 

“Deuce take the old devil!” Diego 
said, angrily; “who can guide us now ?” 

He tried to recal the sister to her 
senses, but seeing that it was impossible 
to do so, he made a sign to his men, who 
had rushed into the convent after him, 
to gag her and bind her securely. Then, 
after leaving two smugglers as sentries 
at the gate, he took the bunch of keys 
with which the portress was entrusted, 
and prepared to enter the building occu- 
pied by the nuns. 

It was no easy task to discover in this 
immense 'Thebais the cell occupied by 
Dona Maria—for our readers will have 
understood that the object of the expe- 
dition attempted by Diego, was to carry 
off that young lady. It remains for us 
now to explain what the half-breed in- 
tended to do with her, and by what 
reasons he had been urged to commit 
such a deed. 

We must say in the first place, that 
Diego had the most lively desire to at- 
tach to his cause Leon, whom he knew 
to be a man of bravery and energy, and 
was urged to do so not only because he 
intended to give him a command in thie 
Araucano army, but also because he had 
no sooner parted with Leon after the 
altercation which they had while escort- 
ing the family of General Soto-Mayor, 
than he regretted the rupture; now sought 
every means in his power to effect a 
reconciliation with Leon, the only person 
in the world he loved. rad ' 

The first thing he did for this object 
was to grant Leon what the latter liad 
demanded so pressingly, the liberation 
of Don Juan, the old general’s son. He 
knew that he must not dream of tlwart- 
ing his friend’s love for Maria, and 
awaited the end of this love in order to 
act, thinking that the captain, at the 
moment when he saw himself on thie 

oint of being separated from her whom 
ba loved, would not recoil from the idea 
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of carrying her off. When he afterwards 
came across him in the half-burned haci- 
enda, and delivered him from the false 
position in which he was placed, Diego 
did not at all suspect that one of the 
females with him’ was no other than 
Maria; and great was his surprise when 
the result of his inquiries told him that 
Leon had himself conducted the young 
lady back to the Convent of the Purissima 
Concepcion. 

Certain that Delbés had only acted 
thus in obedience to the chivalrous 
promptings of his heart, and not wishing 
him to be the dupe of the honourable 
feelings which had dictated his conduct 
oy losing Maria for ever, the half-breed 
resolved to restore her to him in spite of 
himself, by simply carrying her off; and 
he calculated that the rumours and 
scandal produced by such an event, would 
prevent the Soto-Mayor family from 
offering any opposition to the marriage. 
We see that although this reasoning was 
brutal, it was to a certain extent logical. 

Now, in order to carry off Maria, she 
must be found; and it was this that 
embarrassed Diego and his men, once 
that they had entered the convent by 
stratagem. At the moment, however, 
when they were beginnizg to lose all 
hope, an incident produced by their inop- 
portune presence came to their assistance. 
The smugglers had spread through the 
court-yards and cloisters, careless of the 
consequences which their invasion might 
produce, and with shouts and oaths 


seemed desirous of searching the convent, | 


from cellar to garret. 

The nuns, habituated to silence and 
calmness, were soon aroused by this dis- 
turbance, and believing that the fiend was 
the author of it, they hurriedly leaped 
from their beds, and scarce clothed ran 
to seek shelter in the cell of the abbess, 
while uttering heartrending cries .of 
terror. ‘The latter lady, sharing the 
error of her sisters, had hurriedly dressed 
herself, and assembling her flock around 
her, advanced resolutely toward the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, holding in 
one hand a holy-water brush, and in the 
other her pastoral staff, with the inten- 
tion of exorcising the demon. Suddenly 
she perceived the smugglers, but ere she 
could utter acry Diego rushed toward her. 

“Silence !” he said; “ we do not intend 
you any harm; leave us alone.” 

Dumb with terror at the sight of so 
many armed men, the women stood as if 
petrified. All at once Diego noticed a 
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novice who was clinging convulsively { 
her companions. 

“That isthe girl!” he said to his men: 
it is she whom I want!” 

And joining action to words, he seized 
Maria, while the other smugglers key 
back the abbess and the other sisters 
who were more dead than alive. Two 
men gagged the young lady, and prepared 
to carry her. off. 

“Let us begone!” said Diego. 

Villain!” the abbess at lencth ex. 

+ . . . . “ 
claimed, thinking of the terrible account 
which she would have to render to Gene. 
ral Soto- Mayor, “if you have the slightest 
fear of Heaven, restore me that young 
lady !” 

“Silence !’’} Diego replied. 

And pointing a cocked pistol at the 
abbess, he forced her to be a spectatress 
of what was going on. At this moment, 
another young lady, with agitated fea- 
tures and garments in disorder, rushed 
toward the half-breed, and clinging to him, 
shrieked despiaringly— 

“‘ My sister!—give me back my sister!” 

Diego turned, his eyes sparkled, and 
his face assumed an expression of hatred 
which made the nuns turn pale. 

“Oh, oh!” he said, with a ferocious 
joy; “ Inez here ?” 

“Yes, I am Inez de Soto-Mayor, and 
this is my sister; for mercy’s sake restore 
her to me.” 

“Your sister? Yes, I will restore her 
to you, but not yet;” and seizing the 
poor girl in his powerful arms, he raised 
her in his arms and threw her over his 
shoulder, 

“Now let”us be off, my men,” he 
shouted to the smugglers, who stood 
round him gloomy and silent, as 1! ashamed: 
of their cowardly conduct. ‘Ten minutes 
later no one remained in the convent but 
its peaceful inmates. Once outside, Diego 
ordered Wilhelm and Crevel to cary 
Maria to the posada kept by the latter, 
with instructions to deposit her in the 
green room. ‘lhen wrapping Inez in 
poncho, he entrusted her to two other 
smugglers, whom he led iuto a little Jane, 
where a man on horseback was wane 
This done, he rejoined his band, who on 
vanced prudently towards the Calaboz0, 
keeping in the shadow of the walls, al 
redoubling their precautions. ia 

This time they would not have to 
with harmless women, but with soldiers. 
And, let us say it im praise of the 4 
whom Diego commanded, they were 0° 
sirous of fighting with enemies capable 0 
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defending themselves, in order to expiate 
the disgraceful part which they had 
played in the affair of the convent. 

A sentry was walking up and down in 
front of the prison, and a cavalry picket 
was stationed a short distance olf. The 
smugglers had dispersed, and anxiously 
waited till Diego should form a decision. 
The latter was cursing the presence of 
the cavalry, and knew not what he had 
best do. All at once the prison-gate 
opened: two torches gleamed in the ob- 
security, and Diego saw the Governor of 
Valparaiso come out, and, at his side, 
Captain Leon Delbes, with whom he was 
conversing. 

The half-breed inade a sign to his men 
to conceal themselves in the doorways, 
and walked alone toward the two gentle- 
men, while feigning the movements of a 
belated passer-by. The torch-bearers had 
re-entered the prison, and tht governor 
was mounting his horse and taking leave 
of Leon. 

“T thank you, general,” the latter said, 
“for the eagerness you have displayed in 
setting me at liberty.” 

“On learning your arrest, captain, Ge- 
neral Soto-Mayor hurried to tell me that 
he would be answerable for you, and to 
beg me to release you from prison, which 
I should have done sooner had I not been 
compelled to be absent from Valparaiso 
the whole day, for an affair of the highest 
importance.” 

“Pray believe, general, in my deep 
gratitude.” 

“Do not forget, if any misadventure 
were again to happen to you, to apply to 
me, and [ will hasten to come to your aid.” 
_Leon bowed his thanks for the last 
time, and the two gentlemen parted. The 
general, followed by his escort, returned 
to the palace, and Leon walked toward 
the Calle San Agostino, He had not 
gone twenty yards when he came face to 
face with Diego, who had turned back to 
meet him, =~ pata Tens : 

“ Good evening, Leon,” he said to him. 

“Diego! you here! what do you want 
here, imprudent man ?” 
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“T came to save you, but I see that 
you do not require my assistance, and [ 
congratulate you on it.” 

“Thanks, brother!” Leon answered, 
with emotion. ‘ As you see, L am free.” 

“Tn that case, [ have only to withdraw 
with the men who joined me for this 
enterprise.” 

The smugglers had left their lurking- 
places and thronged round their captain, 

“Thanks, my friends; thanks for what 
you intended todo. I shall not forget it.” 

“Now,” Diego continued, “1 lave 
nothing more to do here, and so I am olf. 
Good-bye, Leon; you will soon hear from 
me.” , 

‘What! are you going ?” 

“To join my friends. And you?” 

“J intend to remain at Valparaiso.” 

“Good! I need not repeat that when- 
ever you like to join us, you have only to 
come.” 

“Thanks, brother! I have not forgotten 
it.”” 

“Once again, good-bye.” 

“ Let me at least accompany you.” 

“No; do you go to Crevel’s, for your 
presence may be necessary there.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“You will soon learn.” 

And, without further explanation, 
Diego proceeded to the spot where the 
smugglers who guarded Inez were wait- 
ing tor him, The man on horseback dis- 
mounted. Diego took his place, and, 
throwing Inez across the saddle, he 
dashed off at full speed along the Santiago 
road, shouting— 

“ Fach his share! I have mine!” 

The two smugglers rejoined their 
comrades, and then the band divided in 
two parts: one moiety returned to Do- 
minique the Italian’s, where they were 
lodged, while careful to hide from their 
landlord the compromising part which 
Crevel had thought proper to make him 
play in the drama at the convent. ‘The 
‘other smugglers scattered about thie 
obscure hostelries, of which there were 
such a large number on the Almendral. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN, 


On Christmas-day, 18—, the Prince Chou- 
Faa invited all the Europeans then re- 
siding at Bangkok to spend the day at 
his palace, and wind up with a grand 
Christmas dinner, to be served at pre- 
cisely 4 p.m. This invitation included 
the officers and mates of all the merchant 
vessels then in the river, and the Ameri- 
can and French missionaries : these latter, 
however, declined the invitation, and it was 
well they did so, for of all the carousals 
I ever witnessed (and one sees rare spe- 
cimens of these at some of the military 
messes in India), I never saw one to sur- 
pass that at Bangkok. The party began 
arriving at the palace at about 10 a.m., 
and by eleven we were all assembled. 
There happened to be two English vessels 
in the river at the time, and three Bombay 
traders, and these, in addition to the 
Siamese men-of-war, furnished a pretty 
decent number of Englishmen. I think 
we sat down to dinner somewhat about 
thirty in number. Amongst the crews of 
the English vessels we mustered a couple 
of fiddlers, a hautboy, a flute, a fife, and 
a drummer, and, with this moznificent 
band, commenced the business of the 
day with the British National Anthem. 
Everybody joined in chorus, and though 
the music was execrable, and the singing 
alarmingly out of time, we got through 
it on the whole remarkably well. The 
ladies, or rather princesses, had a place 
partitioned off, through which, by aid of 
eyeletholes, they were spectators of this, 
to them so novel a spectacle; and it was 
worth a good deal to see the cats in the 
palace, tearing about, tail up in the air, 
as the first burst of our discordant or- 
chestra fell like a thunder-peal on their 
astonished and alarmed ears. Jigs, reels, 
country-dances, and Highland flings were 
all executed to admiration, and several 
who could not dance a reel in the morn- 
ing were seen reeling at a later period of 
the day. At about one o’clock we had a 
glorious spread in-the shape of a dejedner 
a la fourchette, laid out in the court-yard 
under the cool shade of a pandal, a spe- 
cies of temporary balcony consisting of 
a lot of dried grass introduced between a 
trellis-work of split bamboos, and elevated 
over-head by means of posts driven into 
the ground, to the tops of which the four 
corners are fastened, Champagne ad lidi- 
‘wm was poured down our throats, and 
though it was not JSrappée it was deli- 


ciously cool, from the process adopted in 
India of standing the bottles in saltpetre 
and salt and water. After breakfast we 
amused ourselves as best we could, and 
even resorted to leap-frog for want of g 
better amusement: the occasional bung: 
ling clumsiness of some less skilful Jumper 
who would topple himself and his * dack” 
over, was a source of great mirth to the 
Prince and the other native spectators, to 
whom the game was a perfect, novelty, 
and the ill-suppressed titterings behind 
the screen plainly évinced that the ladies 
were enjoying the fun as much as any of 
us. Qur resources at length failing us, 
and fatigued and weary, we sat down 
upon the sofas placed around, and then 
the Prince called upon some of his own 
people to put their skill to the test, and 
keep the ball going; and what think ye 
was the first game they had? Battledoor 
and shuttlecock! but played in such a 
scientific and skilful way as only the 
Siamese can. 
About thirty young men stood ina 
circle ; the shuttlecock was exactly such 
an one as we have in England, but the 
battledoor was the sole of the foot! | 
never witnessed such remarkable agility 
in my life as was displayed by these lads; 
one threw the shuttlecock to some one 
opposite, the young man near whom it 
would threaten to alight instantly pre- 
pared himself to receive it, and wheeling 
sharply round, would kick his right leg 
up so scientifically and correctly, that the 
shuttlecock would just alight on the cen- 
tre of the sole of his foot, and rebound 
with amazing elasticity, being caught by 
the next person it approached in precisey 
the same style, and in this method I have 
seen the game kept up for nearly a space 
of ten minutes without the shuttlecock 
once falling to the ground. I once at- 
tempted to imitate the young Siamese 
their method of playing this game, but 
failed signally in the attempt, though 
nearly succeeded in putting my ankle a 
of joint. After this there was a good dea 
of wrestling and gymnastics, and then we 
had a Siamese dance, resembling much 12 
its uncouth gestures the savage war dance 
of the South Sea Islanders, ‘This was 
succeeded by a sham boxing match be- 
tween two English tars; but the Prince 
had been so liberal in supplying these 
worthies with poteen, that they soon for- 
got the sham part of the business, 
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set to work in right good earnest, tooth 
and nail; and it required our conjoint 
efforts to separate the combatants. ‘The 
amusements of the day concluded with a 
Chinese theatrical performance, a perfect 
novelty to many of the Knropeans spec- 
tators present. The theatre had been 
temporarily erected, and there was no 
scenery except the drop scene. In the 
centre of the stage there was a circular 
tent, or rather the tent walls without the 
top part, or any other covering. This 
was supposed to represent some unknown 
fortress in some unheard-of land, the 
gates of which were facing the audience. 
In the distance behind this fortress were 
seen approaching some twenty painted 
and armed uncouth-looking warriors; 
these were meant to represent a besieging 
army, and inside the fortress were the 
unhappy besieged inhabitants, as yet in- 
visible to us; but as a matter of course 
undergoing all the frightful privations of 
along siege. At a given signal the attack 
commenced; the shouting of the ap- 
proaching army, and the beating of gongs 
was awful in the extreme; it wes enough 
to break the tympanum of the ears, and 
instinct led us simultaneously to cram our 
lingers into those tender orifices for fear 
of a disastrous result. At length amidst 
this most unearthly riot, out rushed the 
poor starved garrison, consisting of a very 
old man with a long white woolly beard, 
who, in a bundle suspended to a stick 
over lis shoulders supposed to contain 
very costly treasures, was bolting from 
the town, ere the besiegers should force 
an entrance; then came avery old woman 
with some pots and pans, then a young 
man with a musket, and a young girl 
with a basket, and then some half-dozen 
children with nothing particular but their 
ragged clothing, and of this in all con- 
science they possessed little enough. 
These constituted the undauntable gar- 
rison of that invincible citadel now about 
to be ransacked by the ruthless besiegers. 
The besieged fled panic-struck in every 
direction, the citadel was carried by main 
lorce, and the enemy’s army having gained 
possession, carried off the walls victo- 
niously on their shoulders—a very de- 
lightful though rather unusual method 
of disposing of a stronghold, and one 
Which it would require an army of Atlases 
to perform. ‘The curtain dropped amidst a 
very whirlwind of applause, and shouting ; 
and this was the first Chinese play I ever 
Wituessed, and certainly the last 1 should 
ever wish to see, for methinks a con- 
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tinuation of such noises for a succession 
of nights would render one unfit for 
anything but Hanwell, Bedlam always 
excepted, ; 

Dinner was now announced, and we 
were introduced into an apartment which 
none of us had ever before witnessed, 
and which surpassed in splendour our 
utmost expectations ; it was an elegantly 
tapestried room, lighted by three costly 
chandeliers : on the sideboard, which was 
almost entirely of ivory, stood several 
massive and chastely wrought gold and 
silver vases, evidently of Chinese origin, 
and the centre was occupied by a clock 
representing a crystal fountain, whose 
waters were continually set in motion by 
the working of the machinery of the clock. 
Against the walls were suspended sone 
very chaste oil-coloured views: two in 
particular invited our admiration; they 
were called twilight and dawn, and for 
mellowness of tint and softness of out- 
line, I have seldom seen them rivalled. 
The long mahogany table, covered with 
a snow-white damask cloth, was literally 
groaning under the rich display of plate 
and glass ware, and when tlie covers 
were removed, the savoury incense that 
steamed up from them made our appe- 
tites remember that we had not yet dined. 
A very desirable state of affairs, provided 
such a princely meal were always at one’s 
command. It was, indeed, a sumptuous 
repast! Most sumptuous. ‘There were 
divers very excellent soups to commence 
with, and then came turkeys, and geese, 
and ducks, and fowls, and roast sucking 
pigs, and many other incentives to appe- 
tite, setting aside that best of all Indian 
luxuries, prawn and rabbit curries; and 
we looked upon these and partook of 
them, and sighed to think that there was 
such a thing as to-morrow in the ques- 
tion, with its accompanying headaches 
and indigestions, and that terrible draw- 
back to enjoyment—to wit, the cholera. 
N’importe, we had good wines, ay, the 
best of old crusty wines, to wash down 
the good things and assist digestion, so 
1 sang to myself like the famed Ldyardo 
in the Borgia— 

‘‘Non curiamo lincerto domani, 
Si quest oggi ci dato go‘dare.” 


I believe every one present thought like 
inyself, even the Prince included, for we 
made sad havoc amongst those viands, 
aud as for the wines, the port, the golden 
sherry, the sparkling burgundy, it would 
have been an insult to one’s arithmetic to 
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have counted the empty bottles after the 
dinner was fairly done. 

The cloth was removed, the fruits and 
sweets produced, and toasting commenced. 
Mr. Hunter proposed “ the King of Siam,” 
which was responded to with three times 
three. The Prince returned thanks, and, 
in a very neat speech, gave “the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” &c.; then 
he rose again to propose “The Queen of 
Portugal,’ and the Portuguese Consul 
gave “The Prince” himself; and the en- 
thusiasm with which this toast was re- 
ceived must have been very gratifying to 
his feelings, knowing, as he weil knew, how 
universally he was respected and esteemed 
by the Europeans then at Siam. After this, 
there was some more toasting, and any 
quantity of Maraschino and other liqueurs, 
and then some of the bolder volunteered 
a song, the Prince, with evident glee, 
joining in the interminable Zoroloral 
choruses. 

Chou-Faa, who was then about thirty- 
eight years of age, and wore on that 
occasion a full-dress naval uniform with 
epaulettes, and buttons on which an ele- 
phant figured in lieu of the crown, is, or, 
at least, was, a rather handsome man for 
a Siamese, of middle stature, dark com- 
plexion, and an extremely well and 
strongly-built figure. 

At this distant period, I still look back 
with delight to the few pleasant hours of 
that Christmas spent in a Siamese capital, 
at the hospitable table of a Siamese 
Prince, and it now appears, as it then did 
to me, almost incredible to think that in 
the very centre of almost savages, and in 
a land but little heard of or known, there 
is to be found such an enlightened cha- 
racter as the excellent Prince Chou-Taa. 

The Prince sent us home at an early 
hour in his own state-barge; and when 
the cawings of the thievish crows awoke 
me from my pillow next morning, the 
events of the preceding day appeared like 
an imaginary phantom, conjured up by 
some spell to puzzle and perplex one for 
the remainder of our pilgrimage on earth. 

Curiosity, assisted by a special permit, 


induced me once during my sojourn at 
Bangkok, to visit those two most remark- 
able edifices in the whole empire of Siam 
—the Watts or Temples of the two 
White Elephants—those most revered of 
all the Siamese deities, and which, as the 
cross in the Christian and the crescent in 
the Moslem, floats proudly for the Siamese 
in the banner of their nation. An ele- 
phant is certainly more terribly emble- 


matical of the oppressive yoke of tyranny 
than anything that I know of ; at least 
in my own humble opinion, I would 
rather be trodden under foot by any other 
quadruped, were I reduced to the mise. 
rable extremities of such an unenyiable 
choice. 

The watts themselves were very fine 
buildings, replete with all the gorgeous 
beauties of oriental architecture. — The 
first or chief watt, the residence of the 
largest of these two rare and beautify] 
creatures, is situated on the east bank of 
the river Menam, about half a mile from 
the shore, and in the centre of a garden, 
deliciously scented with the tube-rose, the 
yellow honeysuckle, and that rare speci- 
men of the passion-flower, called by the 
Siamese the “ dell-flower,” from its ver 
great resemblance to a bell. On either 
side of the watt were two huge Banian 
trees, evidently of long growth, from the 
great number of shoots that had taken 
firm root in the ground, and were now 
forming different and distinct branches of 
their own. Under these trees, a whole 
posse of Siamese priests, clad in gamboge- 
dyed dresses, were chaunting laudatory 
verses about the great white elephant, 
and, with the exception of one malevo. 
lent glare at us as we entered the highly- 
finished gates of the walls that enclosed 
the gardens of the watts, they took no 
further notice of our proceedings, but 
allowed us to go round the garden un- 
molested, picking such rich bouquets as 
would make the heart of a ball-going 
young London lady palpitate again with 
joy and excitement. After a lapse of 
about a quarter of an hour, which was 
pleasantly enough spent in surveying the 
outside of the watt, its thousand pretty 
pedestals, and as many indescribable and 
singular little images, a venerable-looking 
old fellow, clad in a most remarkably bni- 
liant yellow surplice, who wore a smile 
of satisfaction upon his face, which plainly 
indicated that he had been well-fee’d by 
our attendant cicerone, came forward and 
offered to conduct us into the presence ol 
White Elephant, the senior. We closely 
followed our guide, and were admitted 
into the presence of this noble animal. 1 
have never before seen so large an ele- 
phant; his skin was as smooth and spot- 
less and white as the driven snow, wit 
the exception of a large scarlet rim round 
the eyes. The brute was too dignified 
and accustomed to homage to pay the 
slightest attention to the intrusion © 
such unpresuming visitors as ourselves, 
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but went on calmly helping himself to 
leaves and branches from the mighty piles 
that were heaped up before him. The 
room itself was an unpresuming one, ex- 
ceedingly lofty, with windows all round 
the loftiest part; but the flooring was 
covered with a mat-work, wrought of pure 
chased gold, each interwoven seam being 
about half an inch wide, and about the 
thickness of a half sovereign!!! If this 
was not siz to snakes, as the Yankees say, 
I don’t know what was. The idea of a 
great unwieldy brute, like the elephant, 
trampling under foot and wearing out 
more gold in one year than many hard- 
working people gain in ten! And then 
the soiled mess that this costly carpeting 
was in, in many parts, would have been 
sufficient to cause a miser to go off in- 
stantly into a fit of insanity. Several 
priests were busily engaged, in different 
parts of the room, polishing up tarnished 
spots; others, professionally goldsmiths, 
were extracting the worn strips, and re- 
placing them with new ones, so heavy and 
so bright, that it made our eyes and 
mouths water to see such infamous waste. 
Every one to his liking, however. The so- 
verelgns and potentates of Europe manage 
to make millions slip through their fingers 
in the pursuits of the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, and in indulging 
every appetite that vicious nature can 
give birth to. The King of Siam would 
doubtless do the same if he conld; but 
he can’t, for this simple reason, that so 
limited are the resources for gratification 
and pleasure, and so cheaply obtainable 
these few, that his Majesty, who does not 
spend much in wearing apparel, turns his 
treasures into mats for his favourite doll 
or deity to tread upon. The man who 
was so fortunate as to entrap this ele- 
phant, got from the King of Siam a 
pension of one thousand tikols per annum, 
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which pension is hereditary ; besides this, 
he was raised to a very high office in the 
kingdom, that of carrying water for the 
elephant to slake his thirst with; and the 
jars in which the water is transported, 
and the trough from which this leviathan 
drinks, are both more or less filagreed and 
worked with gold. The elephants are the 
only dignitaries connected with the court 
that are permitted to breakfast before his 
Majesty, and if they don’t get it early, 
they roar for it ina very appalling manner, 
The elephant’s trumpeting must certainly 
drown the feeble cracked notes of the 
king’s bugler. These creatures seldom or 
never leave their cells except upon stated 
feast days, when they head a procession 
that marches round their respective watt 
some half-dozen times, and they are then 
re-led to their stately couch. 

The white elephant junior differed from 
the white elephant senior considerably in 
size and appearance, and consequently 
luxuriated in silver instead of gold. He 
was evidently the younger son of a junior 
branch of the family, and was accordingly 
neglected and ill-treated. ven the 
— neglected to repair the rents in 
iis silver matting, which was fast going 
to pieces, and if one might judge from the 
meagre and sickly look of the poor animal, 
it was not likely to live long enough to 
tread upon a new. The watt in which 
this poor brute was confined was also in- 
significant in comparison with the other, 
and the garden, though abounding with 
flowers, was evidently ill looked after and 
neglected. This problem is easily solved 
by the fact, that the king is in the daily 
habit of attending the other watt, and his 
fifteen hundred wives supply themselves 
with bouquets therefrom; whereas this 
watt has never seen the stout shadow of 
his Majesty since the first installation of 
the ill-conditioned elephant. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR RIFLEMEN, 


Tue wind had blown all day. Night had 
come, and still the wind was blowing. It 
gave the rusty weathercock, and the two 
spectral poplars, and the creaking lodge- 
gates, no peace. ‘Too tired itself with 
sweeping over leagues and leagues of 
snow from the far North to sink to rest, 
it grudged rest to all things. It had 
grown bitter and querulous. Now it 
raved, now it moaned; but, whether 
blustering or repining, it rendered itself 
alike unpleasant and aggressive. Its 
moods varied with every gust; but not 
its treatment of the weathercock, or the 
poplars, or the lodge gates. In its storm- 
ing or its grumbling it never spared them. 
It had not done so in the bright glare of 
noon; and it did not, now that the sun 
had long since set, and it was stealing on 
toward midnight. 

Nor did it affect inanimate things alone. 
So at least it seemed, for though the 
house was still, and there was not a clank 
to show that the dog turned in his kennel, 
yet some one was stirring. Some one 
came to the bay window, and drew aside 
the crimson curtain, and let the firelight 
stream faintly out upon the night,—a 
momentary wedge of light driven into 
the darkness. ‘Then he who came so 
suddenly withdrew as suddenly, and, drop- 
ping the curtain, blotted out the light. It 
was the action of a man who was an- 
noyed, who was impatient, who sought 
quiet and chafed at that restless wind 
and the incessant moanings and creakings 
which surrounded him. It was a hasty 
and purposeless action—such as we all 
perform in moments of excitement or an- 
noyance, when mere bodily movement 
sometimes gives strange ease to the mind. 
And it seemed to have done so in this 
case, for, though the wind continued as 
boisterous as ever, the watcher, turning 
from the window and advancing toward 
the brightly blazing fire, muttered with 
some degree of resignation— 

‘Well, if it will, it must. If it blows 
for one, it blows for all.” 

There was more of resignation than 
of brilliance in the reflection; but it 
seemed to satisfy the speaker. Perhaps 
he was not a brilliant man. He did not 
look one. As he threw himself into the 
easy-chair, drawn full in front of the fire, 
the light fell, not upon a fine, but upon 
an open, honest face. There was less of 


fire than of kindness about the eyes, and 
the features were not finely cut, but 
seemed cast in a genial mould. The face 
might even have been deemed common. 
place; but it was saved by a look of 
earnestness about it, perhaps intensified 
now that it was in repose. For the rest, 
—for having begun asketch from the life 
we may as well complete it,—this was a 
young man—five-and-twenty, perhaps— 
tall, and squarely built. From the way 
in which, when walking, he carried his 
head, threw out his chest, and managed 
his limbs, he might have been taken for a 
soldier, and the impression would have 
been strengthened by a glance round the 
room in which he sat. Above the mantel- 
piece there was the faint gleam of a 
sword with its suspending belts, and 
higher still a sort of design formed of 
foils and masks, intertwisted with holly, 
mistletoe, and suchevergreens as pertained 
to the season, for it was Christmas time— 
the beginning of the Christmas week. In 
a corner a bundle of basket-sticks was just 
visible. Upon the table lay two rifles,— 
a Whitworth and a long Enfield,—while 
around them were scattered loose cart- 
ridges, caps,and curiously shaped powder- 
flasks. Further, at one extremity of the 
room there might be descried a row of 
paper targets placed against the wall at 
various heights, while upon the sofa lay 
a neatly-folded garment, obviously in the 
nature of uniform. This was, in fact, a 
sanctum devoted to military purposes; 
for though Basil Findlater, its occupant, 
was not in the strict sense a military 
man, he was an enthusiastic amateur 
military matters. A civilian, he had yet 
all the instincts of a soldier, and, as your 
sagacity will have led you to infer, he 
was one of some 200,000 Englishmen who 
at this time were training mind and body, 
cultivating brain and sinew, so that, m 
case of need, neither might be found 
wanting for the protection of their native 
land. 

It was not the first time that imple- 
ments of warfare had adorned that 
chamber. Far back beyond the memory 
of its living tenants—back even beyou 
the generation which had preceded them 
—this quaint, many-angled, heavily-tim- 
bered, cumbrously-wainscoted room he 


resounded to the clank of swords and the 


click of firelocks. A Findlater fought 








and fell on Marston Moor; and this had 
been his chamber. A Findlater had 
armed against “Pope and Pretender.” 
He also had made this chamber his own 
in his gay youth, and had been spared to 
die in his bed init. And in that worm- 
eaten old press, back there in the gloom, 
many a martial relic of those olden times 
had been stored up for the wonder of 
younger generations. Basil knew all this, 
and was often proud to think of it. From 
a boy he had loved the profession of arms ; 
of all his ancestors those who had fol- 
lowed it were his favourites, and now that 
his country’s need called on him in some 
degree to follow their example, he did it 
eagerly, cheerfully, and with a determina- 
tion to distinguish himself. 

“What old Gabriel Findlater did at 
Marston Moor,” he would often say, “I 
will repeat on whatsoever field God and 
my country shall require it of me.” 

In this resolve he was happy, and lent 
himself to the work of preparation with 
all the zeal of an earnest man. But on 
this particular night he was less happy ; 
less satisfied ; less at ease. Up to that 
time he had been an active and a success- 
ful man, and he had begun to entertain 
the fallacy that activity and determination 
mean success; that he who sows must 
reap; that he who will fight well will 
surely win. A pardonable delusion in a 
young man; but his faith in it had re- 
ceived a shock. That day he had met 
with a rebuff. He had engaged in a 
contest, and had been beaten. He had 
brought all his skill, his knowledge, his 
faculties to bear upon one point, and had 
seen another carry off the laurels. To 
him peculiarly it was very hard to bear, 
and he was annoyed, restless, impa- 
tient. He could not reason himself into 
acquiescence or soothe his mind into rest. 
He only longed for that dark, dreary, 
blustering night to pass, that he might 
renew the contest, and assert the power 
of which he felt himself possessed. 

There was yet another cause for rest- 
lessness. It was impossible for Basil to 
recall the events over which he was pon- 
dering without one accessory. Almost 
unconsciously, he conjured up again and 
again the long sweep of the Rifle Target 
Ground; the tomb-like targets dotted 
here and there in the distance ; the quiet 
of the scene broken only by the command 
to “* load” or the low wail or sharp knock 
of the rifle-ball. In doing this he could 
but remember that beside the comrades 
gathered round him there had been spec- 
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tators no less curious and hardly less 
critical. A knot of them stood among the 
bushes off to the extreme left. A little 
group gathered on the slope of the hill- 
side opposite. He recalled both vividly. 
He recalled also this, that under the little 
tent in the rear—a very gem of a tent, 
parasol-shaped, and daintily striped in 
pink and white—there lingered one spe- 
cial group upon whom not a movement of 
his had been lost. He knew that well ; 
felt it in every nerve, and chafed and 
crimsoned at the thought. Not that he 
cared much about “ Madame Mére”--so 
in jest they called the comfortable old 
soul in the ermine. She was cordial, 
cosy, not to be depressed; trouble liad 
blunted its darts against her invincible 
good humour, and she had an encouraging 
word and a kindly smile for all—ay, even 
for the unsuccessful marksman. No; 
nor did it matter much about cousin 
George; he never could knock over a 
bird in his life, and so understood and 
sympathised in these things. As to the 
“oirls” from town, what did they know 
of anything beyond the cut of the last 
new sleeve? And for the Frenchman 
whom they had brought down with them, 
M. Jules, why, was a Frenchman ever 
great at atarget? Not he. History had 
proved that well enough—at least it had 
proved it to Basil’s satisfaction. So far, 
then, all was well. What all these people 
thought or did not think about liim was a 
matter of indifference. But there was 
Dora! Now, really it was a very absurd 
idea for that young lady to take into her 
exceedingly young head; but she had 
made up her mind—had said so from the 
outset of the Prize-firing—that Basil was 
to beat everybody in the match, was to 
bear off the First Prize, and that she was 
to carry it home for him! It didn’t matter 
to her—these were her very words— 
what it was. It might be a cup or it 
might be a saucer; it might be a rifle or 
a banner—whatever it was, Basil was 
bound to win it, and she was pledged to 
carry it home! , 

But up to this time Basil had not won 
the prize. 

And it was with an eye upon the re- 
newed contest of the coming morrow, 
with a mind full of yet ray ear HO 
achievements that (awakening to the fact 
of the creaking vane, and the swaying pop- 
lars, and the restless gates) he gave ut- 
terance to the words we have recorded. 

As he did so the clock struck twelve. 

At the same moment the log which had 
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burned itself thin across the grate fell in 
with a crash, sending a jet of sparks up 
the broad chimney, and lighting up the 
room like day. 

In a second or two the sparks died 
out, and the room was only relieved from 
utter darkness by the dull glare of the 
charred wood and the red ashes in the 
grate. 

Basil could never tell how long he sat 
with his eyes fixed upon the grate, or 
what induced him to wheel round ona 
sudden and confront that old walnut-wood 
press at the extremity of the room. It 
might have been an almost imperceptible 
creaking of its doors, or the fact that a 
new and strange light mingled with that 
of the fire and gave the room an altered 
aspect. Certainly the doors of the press 
which had been chosed—which were 
usually locked—now swung widely open, 
and it was from the interior that a broad 
stream of light poured out into the room. 
I have called it light. He called it so; 
yet always doubted if it was the proper 
word. Ina sense, no doubt, it was, for 
the stream was luminous, yet it was not 
bright. Rather if was a dull metallic 
glimmer, of a bluish, purplish, uncertain 
tint. Even the source of it did not seem 
to be light ; but only the reflection of light 
from a polished surface. 

The young man, Basil Findlater, was 
not of a curious, only of an inquiring turn 
of mind. Moreover, he was not supersti- 
tious, and he was bold. What more na- 
tural then that, on perceiving what had 
happened and what was happening, he 
should jump from his chair and approach 
the heart and seat of the mystery ? As he 
did so a sharp, ringing, and withal cheery 
voice exclaimed— 

“Come in, Basil, come in. Never 
0H man ; you and [ have met before to- 

ay.” 

The words, meant to be re-assuring, 
really had the effect of shaking Basil’s 
nerves more than he would have cared to 
confess. More especially as at the same 
time his eye fell upon the Individual— 
Person—Form—'Thing—what shall we 
call it?—by whom they were uttered. 
The fact is that on approaching the open 
doors of the old press Basil had disco- 
vered, to his intense astonishment, that 
he had been mistaken in the views and 
opinions which all his life he had enter- 
tained regarding that remarkably ancient 
and respectable piece of furniture. He 
had been accustomed to view it as a com- 
modious, walnut-wood, armour-press— 


whereas he now discovered that it formed 
the entrance to a singularly-constructed 
and mysteriously-lighted corridor which 
stretched away, and still away, in an an. 
parently interminable vista. ~ What — 
prised him most of all was that this cor- 
ridor or avenue, or whatever it might be 
called, was apparently constructed of 
metal—which seemed to emit the light 
in which it was visible—and that in its 
principles of construction it differed from 
any architeeture with which he was fa- 
miliar. It was not after the Egyptian, 
Greek, Byzantine, or Renaissance models 
—on the contrary, it ignored them one 
andall. It did not even seem constructed 
in recognition of the first principles of 
building. It had no proper roof, or walls, 
or flooring. It seemed circular, but might 
not have been so. It appeared to be tra- 
versed by vast spiral convolutions of a 
metallic nature—but even this was doubt- 
ful. It seemed actually to be revolving, 
but perhaps did not. Of all things to 
which it bore comparison, the nearest 
seemed the inside of a gigantic rifle-barrel 
—but this was problematical. The truth 
is, that the glare and play of phospho- 
rescent light about it deluded the eye as to 
its real nature, character, and extent. 
One thing only Basil felt confident of, 
and that was that it was quite impossible 
for any human being to walk or even 
stand in it. Yet in this, even, he was 
obviously deceived, for, in the midst, 
stood the personage who had addressed 
Basil, and more, towards that personage 
Basil soon found himself advancing. — 

Of this personage it will be sullicient 
to say that he was quite as remarkable as 
the place he occupied, and which some- 
how appeared exactly suited to him. His 
chief peculiarity was that he, too, con- 
veyed the idea of being composed of some 
metallic substance rather than of ordinary 
flesh and blood. It was noticeable, also, 
that he had but one eye—a very bright, 
merry, twinkling eye—which seemed, by 
the strange contortions of his face, 1 
occupy the centre of it. It might not 
have been so—perhaps was not so—but 
that was the impression produced on the 
mind by the strange light in which tt was 
beheld. 

“T am not aware,” began Basil, about 
to step over a ridge which sunk to meet 
him like a wave bencath his uplifted 
foot. 

“That we have met ?” cried the voice, 
sharp and ringing and merry. “5 * 
you, we are old friends. So old that 
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am about to take the liberty of giving 
you a piece of advice. You rather pride 
yourself on being a shot—a crack shot, I 
think? All right, I know all about it. 
She prides herself on your being a crack 
shot. ‘That’s the way to put it, | know. 
All right.” 

Basil, all palpitation and bewilderment, 
was about to offer some explanation; but 
somehow there was a sort of conviction 
in his mind that it was unnecessary—that 
his mysterious friend knew all—knew of 
that day’s defeat, of that night’s chagrin, 
and, what was worse, of Aer knowledge of 
it all. 

All right,” repeated the voice, merry, 
sharp, and ringing. “ All in good time. 
You’ve tried hard, and to some purpose ; 
but you will try harder, and to greater 
purpose.” 

“Tmpossible,” exclaimed Basil, speak- 
ing from his heart. “1 have done my 
best.” 

“ Have you?” asked the stranger, with 
a significant emphasis. 

“ At least, I have tried to do so.” 

“ Better—much better. You have tried 
your best, eh? Yet you have failed—yet 
you resolve to succeed. How? Why?” 

“HowP Why?” repeated Basil, 
vaguely. 

“Ay. In the How and the Why of 
failure lies the How and the Why of 
success—have you learned either ?” 

Basil felt the question apposite: he 
felt also that he had no satisfactory 
answer to return, and that his companion 
knew it. So in the bluntness and honesty 
of his nature he at once met the difliculty. 

“T have learned nothing,” he blurted 
out; “teach me.” 

“Bravo!” cried the Spirit—for such 
he was—suddenly. ‘“ He is already half- 
way on the road to wisdom who owns 
himself a fool. Attend! The place in 
which you now find yourself is called the 
Palace of the Genii of the Ranges. Of 
those Genii, I am one; the humblest, the 
lowest, the least. powerful, yet the most 
frequently invoked. Whenever a marks- 
man, no matter what arm he uses—be it 
the bow of the Plantagenets, or the rifle 
of these modern days—would hit an ob- 
ject at One Hundred Yards, it is to me, 
and to me only, that he prefers an in- 
Vocation.” 

Basil opened his eyes with a half in- 
credulous stare. It was occurring to him 
that he for one had never paid his friend 
the compliment of any invocation what- 
soever. 
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__ “False!” cried the Spirit, smartly, as 
if reading all that was passing in Basil’s 
breast. “It is not in words that I and 
my kind are invoked or propitiated: 
it is like our ancestors in the olden 
days, by sacrifice—by offerings upon our 
altars.” : 

Now, if Basil had been puzzled before, 
he was now fairly bewildered. He micht 
lave uttered a stray invocation to some 
unknown power in the moment of trial: 
but that he had never taken the trouble 
to sacrifice anything upon anybody’s 
altar, he was quite clear. Sacrifice, in- 
deed! Was it likely that a young Chris- 
tian Englishman was going to demean 
himself like a very Pagan? Not he. So 
he ventured to say— 

“J think, sir, you must be mistaken,” 

“And I know that I’m nothing of the 
sort.” 

Here was an obstinate and peremptory 
Genius for: you! 

“The sacrifices I require,” he con- 
tinued, “are those of enervating luxury 
and debilitating intemperance; and who- 
soever quits his bed one hour earlier, or 
debars himself one glass, one pipe, one 
anything that may injure his physique, 
sacrifices it to me. And I accept the 
sacrifice, and I reward it. I give to that 
man clearness of eye, steadiness of arm: 
no other gifts are needed trom the Genius 
of One Hundred Yards.” 

It was a strange thing—a marvellous 
thing! But scarcely had the echo of 
those words ceased, when Basil, looking 
at the speaker—ay, looking him hard in 
the face—suddenly lost him. He was 
there, and in an instant he was not 
there! But strangely enough, far away, 
far down that wondrous vista, stood his 
ghost, his wraith, his apparition! And 
by the force of an impulse upon him, 
Basil felt himself moved to advance, 
to tread over those waves of polished 
steel, which, however, smoothed as be- 
fore, and to stand face to face with this 

hantom ! | 

When he had reached it, and stood 
face to face, one thing became clear to 
him—this was not the shadow of the first 
Spirit. It was another, in his likeness ; 
but less rotund, and with a sadder aspect. 

“ Approach me,” cried this Spirit— 
‘fear me not. I am exacting, but not 
cruel. I demand homage, not slavery. 
He who would propitiate me is tem- 
perate, active, sad enduring. He brings 
to me the mettle of a man, and I awake 
in him the instincts of a hero. Enough.” 
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4.60 
“ And you,” asked Basil, “ what shall 


I name you?” 

Already the Spirit had passed into 
nothingness; but he knew that he had 
spoken to the Genius of the Two Hun- 
dred Yards. 

Notwithstanding the experience he had 
thus had of the spirit-world, Basil gazed 
with some trepidation along the vista 
which he had begun to traverse. The 
fact is, he had some misgivings as to the 
reception he might meet with in his en- 
counter with more exacting Genii. Great, 
therefore, was his satisfaction at finding 
himself gazing upon a face more grave, 
but not more severe, than those which 
he had already encountered. Even that 
eravity had its fascination, and it was 
with a sense of pleasure that he listened 
to the firm voice which said to hin— 

© Took upon me and heed me. Whom 
Taid, I aid but to one end. Not for his 
sport; neither to yield him food nor pas- 
time, but that he may assert himself a 
man against men,” 

It struck Basil that there was some- 
thing rather ferocious and barbaric in the 
idea, but he said nothing. ‘The Spirit evi- 
dently read his thoughts, for it continued : 

“Not for carnage; not for plunder; 
not for any end unworthy of a man. 
Remember this. Remember also the 
condition [ exact—Faith in the absolute 
balance of forces. There is no chance. 
Irregular energies are worthless. Only 
that force which is exactly weighed and 
measured and directed can overcome the 
forces in antagonism to it.” 

It seemed to Basil that he caught a 
glimmering of truth (which was after- 
wards very precious to him), but there 
was no time for pondering now. He was 
again upon the move, and ere long was 
aware of a presence differing in some re- 
spects from those he had hitherto encoun- 
tered. There was something about it 
more spiritual—less earthy. (That was 
the expression under which he described 
it.) And the effect this had on him was 
so great that, on nearing it, he felt him- 
self compelled to fall upon one knee, and 
this position he retained while it ad- 
dressed him. 

“Mortal,” it said, ‘‘ you come in quest 
of knowledge—in quest of the wisdom 
which shall render you victorious. It is 
the genius of Four Hundred Yards, who 
says to you, ‘Be true!’ True in love; 
true in friendship; true in each act and 
purpose of your life. The true-souled 
and the true-hearted fear not and fail not.” 
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Precious words these! “Be trye» 
Ay, for ever and ever. Dora knew that 
and she should prove it too, And 0, 
moral qualities entered into the hisher 
use of his beloved weapon, did they y It 
was a new light to him; yet, now he 
thought of it, why not? The man is as 
the mind of the man is; and if that jg 
warped and blackened and enfeebled 
what follows? Why, that the powers 
of the man fail him at his sorest need. 

“ Exactly so.” 

Basil did not look for the confirmation 
of his thoughts in that abrupt fashion: 
but, at the same moment, he sank upon 
the knee, and knew that he had reached 
the Spirit of another range. So he bowed 
his head reverently and waited. There 
was a long pause. : 

“Teach me, O potent one!” he at 
length exclaimed. 

‘“‘When the soil is ready,” said a solemn 
voice, “a little seed suffices. The man 
is as the mind is. Beware of that which 
overclouds and poisons it: chiefly beware 
of vanity. Self-esteem never yet made a 
hero; and it will mar a marksman. It 
will perturb his thoughts, divert his eye, 
vitiate his aim: it will intoxicate and 
destroy him.” 

When Basil looked up, the Spirit had 
vanished ; but its words had sunk deeply 
into his heart. If the truth must out, 
they found a soil there not exactly of the 
kind to which allusion had been made. 
They touched the self-consciousness of 
the very failing against which they had 
been directed. The young man was vain: 


he knew it: but it had never occurred to 


him before that this quality militated 
against excellence in his own beloved 
art, if only by taking the place of higher 
incentives. 

“And in what,” he cried, as he rosé 
and proceeded onwards, “is an incentive 
pure enough and generous enough 10 
fire the heart of a man, and give him 
moral strength both to achieve and to 
bear success ?”’ 

His words echoed along the arched 
corridor: he heard them again and agal, 
even till he had reached the grave, solema, 
almost mortal figure, before which he was 
constrained to fall down. 

“ Have you forgotten ?” it asked. 

* Forgotten ?”’ 

“Ay. Have you no memory of the 
past? What was it that left the dying 
Gabriel a martyr upon Marston Moor: 
Why did the brave Reginald take up his 
sword against the degenerate Stuart: 
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Why are you and thousands of England’s 
boldest and best now under arms? In 
one and all the motive is the saine: it is 
patriotism !_it is the love of your native 
jand, and the resolve to uphold it and 
defend it from spot, or stain, or blemish, 
against, the world. He whose heart this 
passion animates, needs no higher or 
holier impulse to give him success in any 
enterprise.” 

As the Genius of the Six Hundred 
Yards melted from his gaze, Basil looked 
up as before, expecting others in like 
form and semblance to follow. But in 
this he was disappointed. As there had 
come a change over the Genii after the 
Third, so this Sixth seemed to conclude 
the series to which he had belonged. Still 
the extremity of the vista was not gained, 
and Basil had on him strongly as ever the 
impulse to proceed. 

Obeying this, he advanced, and very 
soon he was conscious of a slight haze or 
mist gathering in the distance, intensify- 
ing momentarily. It might have been 
only a mist; but it rather seemed like an 
almost impalpable veil covering a stately 
form. Strangely enough this apparition 
seemed to become apparent by some 
source of light within itself; yet this 
could be but a delusion ; for as he looked 
again, Basil found that it was transparent. 
In fact he could see through it and be- 
vond it to an apparition of. like propor- 
tions and consistency, which in its turn 
was only rendered opaque by others be- 
hind it. 

A sense of awe stole into the very soul 
of Basil. Judging from what he had seen, 
he knew that these were Genii of the 
higher and more sacred Ranges, seldom 
profaned by the touch of man. Impressed 
with this, he was for a time unable to 
speak. He remained upon his knees im- 
movable. The silence around was pro- 
found, and it was only at length in a 
whisper that, aftera long struggle, he 
was able to exclaim— 

“Spirit of the Seventh Range—for 
sugh my consciousness declares you. I 
am at your feet—teach me.” 

The voice answering was as the distant 
moaning of the wind. It said— 

“Passions perturb: curb them.” 

Nomore. The wailing voice had ceased ; 
the Spirit had melted into air. . 

Only to be replaced by another of like 
form—ethereal, transparent. ‘This also 
waited in a silence long and burden- 


some, until Basil had questioned it as 
before, 
6 
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Then the Spirit of the Eighth Range 
spoke; but it uttered three words only. 
It said— 

“ Knowledge is fate.” 

Then it was gone, and another, more 
ethereal, even more transparent, occupied 
its place. And that paused, and that 
was questioned, and that responded. It 
uttered one word only; but Basil knew 
and felt its force. That was— 

“ Genius.” 

So he had seen the Genii of the Nine 
Ranges, and had been taught and guided 
by them; and as the last passed from his 
gaze he was about to rise with a sense of 
relief, when something more solemn and 
impressive than anything he had beheld 
arrested his attention. It became clear 
to him that the vista which he had tra- 
versed by no means ended there; on thie 
contrary, it was, so to speak, but as the 
vestibule of something higher, holier, and 
more sacred. Far as his eye could reach 
it was dazzled with the bright metallic 
lustre to which it had not even now be- 
come familiar; and when he sought the 
end it encountered only a glowing mist ; 
a cloud suffused with light,—something 
to which he could give no name, but 
which bore upon it in characters of light 
—a sacred Symbol. 

Even in his trepidation, Basil received 
into his heart the lesson of trust in Divine 
aid, which could surpass all moral laws, 
which could render possible what even 
Genius itself despaired of—this was what 
that Sacred Symbol conveyed to him. 

* * i 

Certainly Basil is not an obstinate man. 
Far from it. But one point he maintains 
against all comers,’ and in spite of all 
arguments. He did not dream it. On 
that he is quite clear. How he returned 
to his chair by the cold, blackened hearth, 
in his favourite chamber, he cannot tell. 
He does not pretend to clear up the mys- 
tery of how he escaped from the Palace 
of the Genii. When we are loud in our 
mirth at his expense, and when Dora lays 
her head upon his shoulder (she has a 
right to do so now) and calls him “ goose,” 
he uses but one form of reply, of remon- 
strance, of conviction. He points to the 
little bracket beside the walnut press, on 
which stands a costly vase, bearing a neat 
inscription. 

“T did it,” he says. “I won the prize 
—won the first prize !—for you, love.” 

«And I,” cries Dora, with love-beam- 
ing eyes, “I brought it home, as I de- 
elared I should—for ws.” n 
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And the conclusion is so satisfactory incredulous, half-envious Smiles; and so 

that they embrace over it, and the by- it rests. There is never any other term). 
e ° . "19 ° “yy 

standers cover their retreat with half- nation to Basil’s Christmas Prize Story, 
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REMEMBER THE POOR. 


A MISERLY uncle, who, wealthy and stout, 
Thought not of the needy residing about, 

Yet spoke to his nephew of duty and care, 

And though his allowance was scanty and spare, 
Obliged him a part with the beggars to share. 
The nephew, a generous sensible youth, 

Had gladly complied, but his uncle forsooth, 
Scarce gave him a halfpenny more than enough. 


So, barely sufficient his wardrobe to store, 

His nephew determined to ask him for more, 

Or from his own purse all the alms to dispense ; 
Ah! no, to his uncle that altered the sense ; 

And to his entreaties would only reply, 

“‘ How can you for shame, with so large a supply, 
To ask for an increase, extravagant youth ; 

I kindly allow you far more than enough. 

Tis your duty young man to remember the poor, 
But I cannot afford you one halfpenny more.” 


The nephew then thought now a trick I will play 
And then J shall see what my uncle will say ; 

Ile talks of my duty from morning till night, 

But ne’er brings his own for one moment in sight. 


An old tattered cloak and a bonnet of straw, 
The edges of which were both ragged and raw, 
Conceal’d the fine features entirely of one 
Who passed for a beggar, and spoke in a tone 
Totally different from that of his own. 


The uncle reclined in a large easy-chair, 

But angrily shouted aloud, who is there ? 

For in plaintive tones at the window heard— 
*“*A penny, a morsel, can surely be spared. 

Kind sir, pray bestow but a morsel of bread, 
And blessings for ever shall rest on your head ; 
Oh, turn me not destitute thus from your door, 
Without a small coin from your plentiful store.” 


“‘ Begone, you’re a vagrant, a tramp fit for gaol, 
I'll soon make you tell quite a different tale ; 
Pray what’s it to me if you starve on the road; 
Begone quick, you varmint, and leave my abode! 
Or soon in a prison safe lodged you shall be, 
Not a morsel or penny will you get from me.”’ 


The beggar then threw off his bonnet and cloak, 
And in his own voice to the miser he spoke— 
‘So, uncle, thou find’st it no duty of thine, 
Tho’ thou plainly dost tell me that duty is mine ; 
To help the distressed and each beggar to feed, 
And never to turn from a creature in need.” 


°Tis hard from thy coffers tho’ laden with gold, 
With money which cannot be counted or told, 
To take but a penny to give to the poor, 

And yet ’tis my duty to do this and more.” 
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DRINKING HABITS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Ar all periods this degrading vice appears 
to have been more or less prevalent. We 
find it frequently mentioned in the early 
history of the Jews. Tacitus informs us 
that it was common amongst the ancient 
Germans; and in Greece and Rome it 
was not only common, but frequently 
extolled as beneficial—as medicinal. 
Socrates considered the indulgence in 
wine pardonable. According to Horace, 
Cato the Censor had often recourse to its 
exhilarating virtues. Seneca informs us 
that even the Roman ladies frequently 
indulged in these potations. The drunken- 
ness of the ancients bore all the disgust- 
ing character of the present day. How- 
ever, from the language of the ancients, 
we cannot come to the conclusion that 
Socrates aud other great men who were 
accused of inebriety, were habitual 
drunkards, or even that, under the in- 
fluence of their potations, they were occa- 
sionally deprived of their reason. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that the ancients both ate and drank a 
creat deal during their repasts ; and thus 
mingling their wine and their food, like 
most of the continental nations, they were 
less subject to the inconveniences that 
arose from their indulgence in liquor. In- 
deed, the term sobriety applies to a proper 
regulation of our ingesta, according to our 
constitution and our state of health. Ex- 
treme abstinence on some occasions may 
prove as prejudicial as intemperance ; and 
there are peculiar idiosyncrasies where a 
certain quantity of stimulus is absolutely 
requisite to keep up the animal spirits, 
and at the same time assist assimilations 
which become languid under mental de- 
pression. ‘The laborious classes, who re- 
quire more frequent refection, from the 
constant exhaustion to which their avoca- 
tions expose them, can bear with impu- 
nity a moderate use of strong liquors. 
Such a practice would destroy the seden- 
tary and the studious. Temperance is 
essentially requisite to perfect not only 
our intellectual faculties, but many of our 
physical functions. The senses both of 
nan and the brute creation are rendered 
much more keen by abstinence. The 
Scent of the dog, the vision of the hawk, 
are less acute after feeding ; and this is one 
of the chief causes of the greater perspi- 
culty in our ideas when fasting in the 
morning, ‘The ancients had an axiom 
founded upon observation, “ if you wish to 


become robust, eat and labour ; if you wish 
to become wise, fast and meditate,” 

lt is said, but I know not on what 
authority, that Hippocrates recommended 
an indulgence in potations once a month. 
Celsus recommends persons in perfect 
health not to be too rigorous in their 
aiet; sometimes to fast, and at others to 
live more freely. Zacchias, in his medical 
questions, asks if a physician can recom- 
mend such a departure from the laws of 
temperance without committing a sin. 
This query has been also debated by 
divines. Frederick Hoffmann maintained 
that poets required this indulgence, and 
attributes in a great measure the falling 
olf of genius amongst the modern Greeks 
to the destruction of their vineyards by 
the Turks. In ancient Iconography we 
oftentimes find Bacchus placed near 
Minerva. The allusions of Heathen 
mythology to drunkenness, its effects, 
and the means of tempering its influence, 
are curious. Silenus, the preceptor of 
Bacchus, although represented as always 
intoxicated, was a philosopher, who ac- 
companied his pupil in his Indian expe- 
dition, and aided him by the soundness 
of his judgment. Virgil makes him de- 
liver the principles of the epicurean doc- 
trines on the formation of the world, and 
the nature of things. Allian gives us his 
conversation with Midas regarding the 
unknown world of Plato and other philo- 
sophers. He was also considered an able 
warrior and a wit. Ailian derives his 
name from Sillainein. The nymphs who 
follow his train were considered as typical 
of the water necessary to dilute his pota- 
tions, and the influence of love in check- 
ing intemperance. 

Montaigne informs us that the cele- 
brated Sylvius recommended an occasional! 
debauch; and the late Dr. Gregory was 
of opinion that an occasional excess is, 
upon the whole, less injurious to the con- 
stitution than the practice of daily taking 
a moderate quantity of any fermented 
liquor or spirit. Hxperience, however 
does not uphold the doctor’s opinion ; 
occasional excesses are far more injurious 
than habitual indulgences, under which, 
in the most unfavourable climates, men at- 
tain advanced years. An occasional ex- 
cess actually brings on a state of sickness, 
which, in persons habitually sober, may 
not only last for several days, incapaci- 
tating them from any a “a be fre- 
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quently followed by serious accidents. 
Of course I am not alluding to a constant 
state of intoxication, which will often 
bring on delirium, tremor, apoplexy, and 
other destructive accidents. 
Theappearancesafter death in drunkards 
exhibit great derangement in organic 
structure. ‘The brain is generally firmer 
than usual. Serum is not unfrequently 
found effused in its cavities; and, what 
is singular, this watery fluid is often im- 
pregnated with the odour of the deceased’s 
potations, such as rum, gin, or brandy. 
Schrader relates several instances of the 
kind. Aither has also been detected after 
the medicine had been freely exhibited. 
Dr. Ogston states that above four ounces 
of fluid were found in the ventricles of a 
drunkard’s brain, that had all the physical 
qualities of alcohol. He thinks that this 
effusion takes place previously to the 
coma of intoxication, as he found it in 
considerable quantities in two cases of 
drowning in the stage of violent excite- 
ment from spirituous liquors. The mu- 
cous coats of the stomachs of drunkards, 


instead of being “ worn out,” according 
to the vulgar expression, are thickened, 
and sometimes softened; but in most 
cases they are found hardened. This con- 


dition is not likely to accelerate death; 
on the contrary, the stomach is less sus- 
ceptible of the action of stimulating 
articles of diet, or excess in eating or 
drinking, than when in a healthy state of 
excitability. When drunkenness proves 
fatal, it appears that a portion of the 
spirituous part of the liquor is actually 
absorbed and carried into the circulation 
and the brain. Dr. Copeland has given 
the following very luminous and correct 
view of the pathology of drunkenness. 
“During the general nervous and vas- 
cular excitement consequent on the sti- 
mulus, increased determination to the 
head takes place, attended by excited 
vascular action, which soon terminates 
in congestion as the excitement becomes 
exhausted, and gives rise to drowsiness, 
sopor, and coma. With this state of the 
disorder effusion of serum takes place in 
the ventricles and between the mem- 
branes, heightening the sopor and coma. 
When the congestion or effusion amounts 
so high as to impede the functions of the 
organs at the basis of the encephalon and 
of the respiratory nerves, respiration 
becomes unfrequent and laborious, and 
consequently tle changes produced by it 
on the blood insufiiciently performed. In 
proportion as the blood is less perfectly 
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changed in the lungs, the circulation 
through them is retarded, and the he 
nomena of asphyxy,—congestion of th, 
lungs, right side of the head, brain nor 
liver; the circulation of unarterialized 
blood; the imperfect evolution of animal 
heat, and sedative effects upon the brain 
and nervous system generally,—follow ip 
a more or less marked degree, according 
to the quantity of the intoxicating flnid 
that has been taken, and either gradually 
disappear after some time, or increase 
until life is extinguished. These pheno- 
mena are heightened by cold, which de. 
presses the vital action in the extremities 
and surface to which it is applied, and in. 
creases the congestion in the above organs, 
The fatal consequences of intoxication are 
often averted by the occurrence of vomit. 
ing, the stomach thereby being relieved 
from a great part of the poison.” 

Besides wine and spirituous liquors 
various other substances have been em- 
ployed to bring on this supposed pleasur. 
able state. The Syrian rue (Peyanum 
Harmala), was constantly used by Sultan 
Solyman. The Hibiscus Saldarissa of the 
Indians, which furnishes their dazgze, is 
supposed to be the JVepenthes of the 
ancients. The Penang or Indian betel, 
the Hyoscyamus Niger. The Belladonna, 
the Cocculus Indicus, are drugs that have 
been resorted to by various nations. The 
last ingredient has made the fortune of 
many of our wealthy brewers, at the ex- 
pense of public sobriety and health. 

The ancients had recourse to various 
means to counteract the effects of wine, 
and amongst others we find olives and 
olive oil, wormwood, and saffron. The 
Greeks used a solution of salt, a common 
remedy among seafaring men to the pre- 
sent day; and the Romans surrounded 
their heads with wreaths of various re- 
freshing plants. When Aristotle tells us 
that Dionysius of Syracuse remained ina 
state of intoxication for eighty days, we 
must suppose that he got drunk every 
morning. 

That the ancients were in the habit of 
diluting their wine with water, there can- 
not be a doubt. The Lacedsemonians ac- 
cused those who drank it pure of acting 
like Scythians—an expression introduce 
ever since Cleomenes the Spartan ha 
learned to drink freely amongst them. 
The Thracians were also accused of this 
practice, which clearly proves that 1t was 
not general, Philochorus reports that 
Amphictyon, king of Athens, learned to 
mix wine and water from Bacchus himself 
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on which account he dedicated an altar to 
the god. According to Athenzus, this 
dilution was of various strength; some- 
times in the proportion of one to two, at 
others of one to five. ‘The Lacedzemonians 
used to boil their wine till the fifth part 
was consumed, under the impression that 
they thus deprived it of its spirituous 
qualities. Sometimes this boiled wine 
was laid by for four years. 

To add to the intoxicating power of 
wine various means were resorted to, 
and a mixture of myrrha was supposed 
to produce this effect. Such was the 
murrhina of the Romans, mentioned in 
St. Mark’s gospel, and which was given 
to malefactors before their execution. 

Notwithstanding the sobriety of the 
ancients, my fair readers may perhaps be 
glad to know that the ladies were allowed 
to indulge in an occasional stoup; and 
the Greek matrons and virgins were by no 
means restricted in a moderate use of the 
grape’s delicious juice, as illustrated by 
Homer in Nausicaa and her companions. 
In the ancient entertainments the first 
libation was offered up to Vesta, as being, 
according to Cicero, rerum custos inti- 
marum, Or keeper of things most con- 
cealed ; or, according to Aristocritus, for 
the services rendered by this goddess to 
Jupiter in his war against the Giants. 
However, without any erudite comments, 
it 1s very probable that even the poor 
Vestals were sometimes delighted when 
they could tuke a drop of wine to beguile 
their solitude. 

The phenomena of drunkenness have 
been so ably described by Macnish, that 
I most gladly transcribe the following 
passage from that author’s excellent work, 
called the Anatomy of Drunkenness. 

“First an unusual serenity prevails 
over the mind, and the soul of the votary 
1s filled with a placid satisfaction. By de- 
grees he is sensible of a soft and not 
unmusical humming in the ears, at every 
pause of the conversation. - He-seems, to- 
himself, to wear his head lighter than 
usual upon his shoulders. Then a species 
of obscurity, thinner than the finest mist, 
passes before his eyes, and makes him see 
objects rather indistinctly. ‘The lights 
begin to dance and appear double, a 
gaiety and warmth are felt at the same 
ume about the heart. The imagination is 
expanded, and filled with a thousand de- 
lightful images. He becomes loquacious, 
and pours forth, in enthasiastic language, 
the thoughts which are born, as it were, 
Within him. 
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“ Now comes a spirit of universal con- 
tentment with himself and all the world. 
He thinks no more of misery: it is dis- 
solved in the bliss of the moment. This 
1s the acme of the fit—the eestasy is now 
perfect. As yet the sensorium is in tole- 
rable order, it is only shaken, but the 
capability of thinking with accuracy still 
remains. About this time the drunkard 
pours out all the secrets of his soul. His 
qualities, good or bad, come forth with- 
out reserve; aud now, if at any time, the 
human heart may be seen into. In a 
short period, he is seized with a most 
inordinate propensity to talk nonsense, 
though he is perfectly conscious of doing 
so. He also commits many foolish things, 
knowing them to be foolish. The power 
of volition, that faculty which keeps the 
will subordinate to the judgment, seems 
totally weakened. The most delightful 
time seems to be that immediately before 
becoming very talkative. When this 
takes place a man turns ridiculous, and 
his mirth, though more boisterous, is no! 
so exquisite. At first the intoxication 
partakes of sentiment, but, latterly, it 
becomes merely animal. 

“After this the scene thickens. The 
drunkard’s imagination gets disordered 
with the most grotesque conceptions. 
Instead of moderating his drink, he pours 
it down more rapidly than ever, glass fol- 
lows glass with reckless energy. [lis 
head becomes perfectly giddy. The can- 
dies burn blue, or green, or yellow, and 
when there are perhaps only three on the 
table, he sees a dozen. According to his 
temperament, he is amorous, or musical, 
or quarrelsome. Many possess a most 
extraordinary wit, and a great flow of 
spirits is generally attendant. In the 
latter stages, the speech is thick and the 
use of the tongue in a great measure lost. 
His mouth is half open, and idiotic in the 
expression; while his eyes are glazed, 
wavering, and watery. He 1s apt to fancy 
that he has offended some one of the com- 
any, and is ridiculously profuse in his apo- 
ey Frequently he mistakes one per- 
son for another, aud imagines that some of 
those before him are individuals who are 
in reality absent or even dead. ‘Lhe 
muscular powers are all along much af- 
fected; this indeed happens before any 
great change takes place in the mind, and 
goes On progressively Increasing. He can 
no longer walk with steadiness, but totters 
from side to side. His limbs become 
powerless and inadequate to sustain lils 
weight. He is, however, not always sen- 
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sible of any deficiency in this respect, and 
while exciting mirth by his eccentric mo- 
tions, imagines that he walks with the 
most perfect steadiness. In attempting 
to run, he conceives that he passes the 
eround with astonishing rapidity. In his 
distorted eyes all men and even inanimate 
nature itse!f, seem to be drunken, while 
he alone is sober. Houses reel from side 
to side, as if they had lost their balance ; 
trees and steeples nod like tipsy baccha- 
nals; and the very earth seems to slip 
under his feet and Icave him walking and 
floundering in the air. 

“The last stage of drunkenness is total 
insensibility. The man tumbles, perhaps, 
beneath the table, and is carried off in a 
state of stupor to his couch dead drunk. 

‘*No sooner is his head laid upon the 
pillow, than it is seized with the strongest 
throbbing. His heart beats quick and 
hard against his ribs. A noise like the 
distant fall of a cascade, or rushing of a 
river is heard in his ears—rough—rough 
—rough—goes the sound. His senses 
now become more drowned and stupified. 
A dim recollection of his carousals, like a 
shadowy and indistinct dream, passes be- 
fore the mind. He still hears, as in echo, 
the cries and laughter of his companions. 


Wild fantastic fancies accumulate thickly 
around the brain. His giddiness is greater 
than ever; and he feels as if in a ship 


tossed upon a heaving sea. At last he 
drops insensibly into a profound slumber. 
“Jn the morning he awakes in a high 
fever. The whole body is parched; the 
palms of the hands, in particular, are like 
leather. I1is head is often violently pain- 
ful. He feels excessive thirst; while his 
tongue is white, dry, and stiff. The 
whole inside of the mouth is likewise hot 
and constricted, and the throat often sore. 
Then look at his eyes—how sickly, dull, 
and languid! ‘The fire which first lighted 
them up the evening before is all gone. 
A stupor like that of the last stage of 
drunkenness still clings about them, and 
they are disagreeably affected by the light. 
The complexion sustains as great a 
change: it is no longer flushed with 
gaiety and excitation, but pale and way- 
worn, indicating a profound mental and 
bodily exhaustion. There is probably 
sickness, and the appetite is totally gone, 

“Even yet the delirium of intoxication 
has not left him, for his head still rings, 
his heart still throbs violently, and if he 
attempt to get up, he stumbles with gid- 
diness. The mind also is sadly depressed, 
and the proceedings of the previous night 
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are painfully remembered. He jg Sorry 
for his conduct, promises solemnly never 
again so to commit himself, and calls im. 
patiently for something to quench his 
thirst. 

ke Persons of tender and compassionate 
minds are particularly subject, during in. 
toxication, to be affected to tears at the 
sight of any distressing object, or even 
on hearing an affecting tale. Drunken. 
ness, In most characters, may be said to 
melt the heart and open the fountain of 
sorrow. ‘heir sympathy is often ridi. 
culous, and aroused by the most trifling 
causes. ‘Those who have a lively imagi. 
nation, combined with this tenderness of 
heart, sometimes conceive fictitious cases 
of distress, and weep bitterly at the woes 
of their own creating. 

“There are also some persons on whom 
drunkenness calls forth a spirit of piety, 
or rather of religious hypocrisy, which is 
both ludicrous and disgusting. They be- 
come sentimental over their cups, and 
while in a state of debasement most 
offensive to God and man, they will weep 
at the wickedness of the human heart, 
entreat you to eschew swearing and pro- 
fane company, and have a greater regard 
for the welfare of your immortal soul. 
These sanctimonious drunkards seem to 
consider ebriety as the most venial of 
offences ! 

“Tnebriety has sometimes a curious 
effect upon the memory. Actions com- 
mitted during intoxication may be for 
cotten on a recovery from that. state. 
~ Drnnkenness differs materially accord. 
ing to the nature of the imtoxicatmg 
potation. Wine in general may be 
considered as less injurious, and Ils 
effects more transient than spirituous 
liquors, that produce great excitement, 
followed by indirect debility and visceral 
obstruction. The inebriety produced by 
alcoholic preparations, moreover, 1s a 
tended with a delirious state, furious and 
uncontrollable, or followed by congestion 
and torpor. Malt liquors render their 
victims heavy, stupid, and more obstinate 
than violent, and a long continuance in 
their use produces a state of imbecility, 
observed so early as Aristotle. 

“Similar differences are observable m 
the effects of different liquors on the 
imagination. Wine most undoubtedly 
produces a greater vivacity ol ideas aul 
amore brilliant scintillation of wit . 
fancy. Hoffmann, indeed, considered ys 
juice of the grape as indispensable 
poetic inspiration, and it is very double 
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whether Pegasus was ever benefited by a 
draught of beer. But, alas! of what 
avail are the considerations regarding the 
effects of the pernicious habit of drink- 
ing ? When once accustomed to the 
cheering stimulus of liquor, it matters 
not what the drunkard takes, and if 
Champagne or Burgundy are not at hand, 
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gin or rum will prove a substitute, per- 
haps less grateful, but still not unwel- 
come. Drinking becomes the only refuce 
from those cares which owe their very 
origin to excesses, and they must be 
drowned in any bowl that can be filled to 
drive away the blue devils.” 


ALICE BANKGROVE’S SOLDIER. 


TuE gnarled old veteran of an apple-tree 
that overhung Squire Bankgrove’s red- 
brick house was tossing its boughs of 
pink-streaked apples to and fro in the 
September sunset ; the level beams looked 
straight into the deserted robin’s nest in 
its mossy fork; and Alice Bankgrove 
stood in the doorway shading her eyes 
with a pretty, sun-embrowned hand, and 
looking the while, as the western light, 
sifting through a canopy of moving leaves, 
covered her with narrow lines and zig- 
zags of tremulous gold, like a bird peep- 
ing through the gilded wires of its cave! 

“Home already, boys!” she called out, 
as the garden gate swung on its creaking 
hinges, and the hazel eyes flashed a sunny 
welcome down the path. 

Boys, indeed! ‘the doys whom Miss 
Alice apostrophized so patronizingly, were 
two stalwart fellows, either of whom could 
have picked the young lady up with one 
hand—handsome, olive-cheeked young 
giants, with the strength and symmetry 
of Hercules in their thews and sinews, as 
might have testified the shining heaps of 
newly-threshed grain they had left piled 
on the floor of the echoing, fragrant old 
barn under the hill! 

“But why do you look so serious ?” 
she added, the next minute. Ah, what 
curve of the lip, what quiver of the brow 
ever escaped a woman’s quick eye? She 
read the two faces as if they had been 
open hooks. 

“We have been talking, Alice,” said 
the younger, a dark, open browed young 
man of about twenty, leaning up against 
the doorway. “I am going to ask your 
father to get another hand to finish off 
this fall’s work.” 

Alice stood in astonishment. 

What for, Harry? Irad hasn’t been 


teasing you again, has he 2” 


Harry Moore burst into a great, mellow 


lanch. 


“As if Irad’s nonsense ever seriously 
annoyed me! No, Alice—the truth of 
the matter is that I feel like a fool thresh- 
ing wheat here, when I ought to be stand- 
ing in the ranks with a musket on my 
shoulder, fighting for the Stars and Stripes 
as my grandfather fought at Lexington 
and Bunker Hill.” 

And as he spoke his dark eyes sparkled 
with inward fire, and a flush came on his 
sun-burned cheek. 

“Hear him talk!” said Irad Curtis, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ All moonshine, 
say 1. Time enough to fight for the old 
flag when the old flag hasn’t men enougl 
to do its work, aud sends word for Hal 
Moore and Irad Curtis to come along 
and lend a hand. Meanwhile, let every 
man mind his own business—that’s my 
maxim !” 

“T shall not wait for any such mes- 
sage,” returned Moore, quietly. “ I meai 
to be off, straightway—that is, Alice, if 


you think I’m doing right.” 


“1 would volunteer to-morrow, if | 
were a man!” said Alice, instinctively 
clasping her hands together, and drawing 
a deep breath. Moore’s face lighted up. 

“That?’s enough, Alice !” said he. 

Trad Curtis, standing in the shadow o! 
the old apple-tree, quietly watched the 
two faces beyond with half-closed, vigi- 
lant eyes and a disagreeable curve to hus 
lip. * 
“ Wonder what Squire Bankgrove will 
say to all this,” was his internal comment. 
«Tf he really means to give his daughter 
to a farm-hand, I don’t see why my chances 
__with a little management—are not as 
wood as Harry Moore’s. She don’t ex: 
actly like me; but if Harry really is in 
earnest about this volunteering business, 
it?s the most obliging thing he could do 
just now. Once give me a clear field, 
and—” 

Trad Curtis set his lips closely together 
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as he entered the wide, cool hall where 
Squire Bankgrove—a hale, portly person- 
age of about fifty, with ruddy cheeks, and 
locks thickly sprinkled with silver—-sat 
in his elbow-chair, dozing over the news- 
paper. 

larry Moore walked straight up to 
him and broached the subject without un- 
necessary circumlocution. 

“Squire Bankgrove, could you make 
it convenient to dispense with my ser- 
vices on the farm ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the Squire, 
who was a man of reflection, and seldom 
committed himself without first consult- 
ing his snuff-box and his red silk pocket- 
handkerchief. “Are you thinking of 
leaving me? I’ve no fault to find with 
you, Harry Moore !” 

“Thank you, sir. But I have made 
up my mind now that every young man’s 
place is in the ranks of his country’s de- 
fenders. And so, sir, I shall enlist to- 
morrow !” 

Squire Bankgrove brought down his 
clenched fist on the window-seat with a 
force that made the blackbird start in its 
wicker cage. 

“Well said, my boy! I wish I was 
ten years younger, and I’d go ’long with 
you myself !”’ 

“TY am glad you approve it, sir.” 

“Approve it, Harry! I don’t do no- 
thin’ else!” cried the Squire, entirely 
heedless of the memory of Lindley Murray 
in his enthusiasm. “And when you 
come hack, Harry, after you’ve done a 
mans duty on the battle-field—for you 
will come back—” 

“Don’t, father!” interposed Mrs. 
Bankgrove, who was wiping her spectacles 
very hard; “don’t go temptin’ Provi- 
dence that way !” 

“ Wife,” said the old man, solemnly, 
“he will come back! Shall not the Lorp 
of Battles be with him? As I was sayin’, 
Harry, when that day arrives—” 

“Then, sir,” said Harry, “will you 
consent to give me your daughter ?” 

He had spoken from a sudden impulse 
the words he would never have dared to 
utter under ordinary circumstances. No 
recalling them now, however, and Alice 
blushed redder than the reddest holly- 
hock by the garden wall! Squire Bank- 
grove opened his eyes wide, and slowly 
rubbed his nose, looking the while from 
Alice to Harry and back again. 

“Well, I’m free to confess I hadn’t 
thought 0’ that,” said the Squire. “ But, 
Harry Moore, you’re made 0’ the right 
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mettle, and I’ve always found you true to 
the back-bone. Yes; if Alice hain’t yo 
objections, you shall have her when you 
come back again.” 

And thus it happened that when Harry 
Moore went away to the wars a lock of 
Alice Bankgrove’s silky hair lay upon his 
manly heart, and stirred to the music of 
its strong beatings. 

“ Whew-w-w !” whistled Irad Curtis 
as he worked all alone in the perfumed si. 
lence of the old red barn; “I didnt 
suppose the affair would turn out pre. 
cisely as it has done; but no matter— 
things may happen just right after all!” 

Aud Irad Curtis was not a whit dis. 
heartened at the cool politeness with 
which Alice Bankgrove put aside the in- 
numerable little courtesies he strove to 
render toward her all that fall—not he! 
There was a good deal of dogged perse- 
verance ingrain to the nature of Irad 
Curtis. 

The year glided away in sun and 
shower—blossoming roses and dreary 
falls of snow—and once again the har- 
vest-moon hung like a shield of ruddy 
silver over the quiet old homestead, with 
its red barn and its cluster of gnarled 
apple-trees. But in the west the sun 
had set with wild, ensanguined splendow, 
amidst clouds whose crimson dyes seemed 
like a sea of blood. And Alice Bank- 
erove, sitting at her window, thinking ot 
the dreadful rumours of battle that floated 
dimly into the country solitudes, could 
uot bear to look at the blazing horizon, 
so nervous had she grown. 

Suddenly a clear bugle-sound rang oub 
amidst the dewy hollows, dying away 
with pathetic cadences in ihe woods, 
where a score of whip-poor-wills were 
moaning their sad refrain. 

“There! the stage has passed by, and 
the mail is in !”? exclaimed Alice, spriug- 
ing to her feet. “ Papa, may I go down 
to the post-office ?—it is only a little 
way !” 

“Tt’s a mile, child, and more, and the 
dew is falling,” said the practical Squire, 
looking up from a calculation he was 
making by the light of a tallow ones 

“Do let her go, father,” said his wile, 
nudging his elbow ; “don’t you seé how 
worried she feels ? You was young youl 
self once!” 

Alice scarcely waited for the permis- 
sion ere she hurried away through the 
lonely woods, dew-dripping, and full 0 
faint, sweet fragrance. j 

“No letter for a week,” she murmure 
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to herself. ‘ Perhaps it will come to- 

night—perhaps ! oi 

“A letter for Alice Bankerove? No, 
there is no such letter,” said the grey- 
headed old postmaster, sorting over the 
pile of epistles in a leisurely way that was 
agony to poor, impatient Alice. 

“No letter! are you sure?’ repeated 
the young girl, leaning eagerly forward, 
with blanched cheek and throbbing heart. 

“Sartin sure, Miss Alice—that is, as 
sure as a man can be of anything in this 
onsartin world. Stay, though !” he added, 
as Alice was turning away with a thrill 
of sick despair; ‘here are some news- 
papers for Jeremiah Bankgrove, Lsguare. 
That’s your father, I guess.” 

Half an hour afterwards Alice came 
into the sitting-room at home with slow, 
languid steps, and dew-drenched hair 
hanging carelessly about her shoulders. 
Trad Curtis sat by the table talking to her 
father. He rose and bowed. 

“You have been to the post-office, 
Alice? Why didn’t you let me go for 
you? I hope you have taken no cold.” 

“Did you get a letter, daughter?” 
sald Mrs. Bankgrove, keenly scanning the 
girl’s face. 

“No letter,” returned Alice, wearily. 
“Here are some newspapers for you, 
father.” 

She laid them on the table, and went 
and sat on the broad door-stone, her cheek 
resting on one hand. 

“No letter? that’s strange!” said 
Trad, artfully. “Now, if Z was off to 
the wars, and had a sweetheart, like 
somebody I know of, at home, I should 
write every day !” 

“ Pity you wasn’t off to the wars, with 
a sweetheart at home!” said the Squire, 
drily; and Irad was silenced for the 
moment. 

“Read us the news, Irad,” said Mrs. 
ankgrove. “The Squire’s eyes ain’t so 
young as they was, and he does make 
awiul work readin’ by candle-light.” 

_ “Yes, do, Irad,” said the Squire, put- 
ting his spectacles back in their case with 
4 sigh of relief; and Irad unfolded the 
teeming columns of the newspaper, and 
began : 

“Great Battle in Virginia!” he enun- 
ciated, reading very much as if the words 
had been printed in capitals. “ List of 
the Killed and Wounded !” 

“Read that, Irad!? said the Squire, 
fang forward. Mrs. Bankgrove gave 

a quick glance toward the door, but Alice 


had vanished. 
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“It’s pretty lengthy,” said Irad. rue- 
fully; “ but here goes !” 

Name after name he pronounced with 
slow, mechanical exactness, as if each 
were not shrined in some bleeding heart 
—wept over with everlasting tears ! 

“ What!” shrieked the Squire, sud- 
denly, as one well-known name knelled 
on his ear; “not in the list of Aél/ed 2” 

He started up, pale and trembling, with 
a cold dew on his forehead. i 

“Yes, it is,” said Irad, himself rather 
dismayed. “Company E— that’s his 
very Company; read for yourself, if you 
don’t believe me!” ; 

The Squire’s dim eyes traced the fatal 
syllable in the doomed list, through a 
thick mist of blinding tears. 

** Poor Alice! it will break her heart !” 
he said, in a husky tone. Mrs. Bank- 
grove gave a piercing cry, and sprang 
forward just in time to catch the siuking 
figure of Alice, who stood near the door, 
white and motionless as a spectre. 


Dead! killed in battle! She could not 
believe it, though she repeated the words 
to herself mechanically a thousand times 
aday! Dead—in the bloom of his vigor- 
ous youth, and she living to mourn him! 
She scarce understood why pcople looked 
pityingly at her, and whispered one to 
another as she went by: she felt like one 
who walks in the mystery of a dreadful 
dream, and blindly trusts some day to 
waken from its awful shadow ! 

Dead! killed in battle! 

The sad December blasts were moan- 
ing through the skeleton woods ; the 
icicles tingled, like tiny chimes of bells, 
at every rattle of the frozen boughs; the 
sunsets burned in orange flame along the 
west, and the nights, still and starry, 
were full of rimy frosts that cut almost 
like a knife in their biting keenness. 
And Alice Bankgrove, leaning sadly over 
the fire of crackling logs, wondered what 
dreary snows were folding their shroud 
over Ais unknown grave ! _ 

“ Better go to bed, daughiter; it 1s past 
ten,” said the Squire, “and a stormy 
night. ‘There’s snow in the air, or /’m 
mistaken !” 

«J will, by-and-by, father.” 

Mrs. Bankgrove, wiser than her hus- 
band, quietly took up a candle, and 
beckoned him into the adjoining bedroom. 

“‘Ton’t notice her, Jeremiah,” said 
the mother, in a low voice. “She ll 
grieve it away in time if she’s only let 
alone, poor child !” 
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“Tt’s too consarned bad!” said the 
Squire, the nearest approach, by the way, 
to profanity in which he ever indulged. 
“And to think of Irad Curtis comin’ 
danglin’ round to ask if ’'d any objections 
to his comin’ to see Alice Sunday nighis. 
Objections? J let him know what I 
thought of his conduct. He wont come 
again in a hurry, I calculate !” 

~ “There, there, father —hush!” said 
Mrs. Bankgrove, soothingly ; “* you'll dis- 
turb Alice.” 

And she closed the door as softly as if 
her daughter had been a sleeping infant 
whom she feared to arouse. 

Alone, Alice sat there before the fire— 
alone with the ticking clock, and the 
bubbling drip of resin from the singing 
pine logs, and the wail of the tempest 
without, sadly pondering on the wintry 
blight that had come over her own young 
life. Almost before she knew it the old 
clock had chimed once and again, and 
the faint horn of the midnight stage, 
passing on its lonely way down in the 
hollow, floated indistinctly up to her ear 
—and still she mused on. 

“Hallo there, inside!” bawled Jona- 
than Starkey, the stage-driver, ‘“ who was 
it wanted to get out opposite Squire 
Bankgrove’s house? This is the nearest 
we come to’t. Just over the hill, sir, 
and take the first road to your right— 
*tan’t but a little way—and pitch dark 
at that,” he added, in an undertone, as he 
helped out a muffled figure; “sorry I 
can’t drive you nearer, sir; you seem to 
be lame.” 

Lame! If every bone in his body had 
been shattered, the knowledge that he was 
within sight of Alice’s home would have 
given him supernatural strength. How 
well he knew every turn of the road, even 
in the dense darkness of the stormy mid- 
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night—how familiarly the froz 
answered to his footfalls! 

Far out into the murky gloom streamed 
the ruddy brightness of that hearth-stone 
where she sat all alone. Could she but 
have known who was toiling to reach her 
through the night and tempest ! 

She never heard the faint, uncertain ta 
at the door, she never heard the click of 
the latch, but all of a sudden some mys. 
terious influence bade her look up. * 

Great Heaven! it was her lover stand. 
ing before her—pale, haggard, worn by 
pain and travel, but still her lover, and the 
next instant she lay sobbing on his breast, 

“ Oh, Harry, Harry Moore! They 
told me you were dead, but I knew it 
was false! I knew yet you would come 
back to me!” 

And after he had told her of his well- 
nigh fatal wounds, his dreary captivity, 
and his final escape, she still sobbed 
through her tears— 

“Oh, I knew, I new you would come 
back !” 


€N ground 


‘Well, Harry, when are yop going to 
take possession ?” questioned the Squire, 
jocosely. ‘You know I promised you 
my daughter when you came back.” 

“ As soon as possible, sir,” said Harry. 
“ We have settled it all, Alice and 1” 

© Wile,” said the Squire, “ do you re- 
member my saying, under this very ro0}, 
more than a year ago, that 1 was sartin 
the Lord would bring Harry back to us; 
and haven’t my words come true?” 

He leaned forward and kissed away the 
tear that sparkled like a solitary diamond 
on his wife’s withered cheek; for some- 
how the sieht of the young people’s happr 
ness brought back his own honeymool 
days. 


e 7 


. “1 
‘And Trad Curtis remains a bachelor still! 
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FORGOTTEN PORTS. 


THE “ POEMS AND PHANCIES” 


OF THE THRICE NOBLE, ILLUSTRIOUS, AND EXCELLENT PRINCESS, MARGARET, 
DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, 1662, 


Few literary ladies of the present day can 
venture to compare their labours with 
those of Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle. Ten folio volumes, in prose and 
verse, were printed during her lifetime, 
and three left im manuscript, transcribed 
by the busy pens of twenty-four young 
ladies of noble birth, who were constantly 
in attendance on her grace; two of them 
even sleeping In an apartment adjoining 
her own, that they might be ready at any 
hour of the night to note down the ideas 
that flashed across her fertile brain. It 
might, perhaps, have been as well for her 
posthumous fame if the contents of one 
half of her folios had been destroyed ; still, 
considering the troubled times in which 
she lived, her own early position in life, 
her long residence abroad, and the station 
which she held in England on her hus- 
band’s return from exile, her works are 
certainly nonuments of untiring industry, 
as well as of talent. 

Margaret, afterwards Duchess of New- 
castle, was the youngest daughter of Sir 
Charles Lucas, a gentleman of fortune, 
residing at St. John’s, near Colchester, of 
whose family it was afterwards said, by 
the duke himself, “ that all the brothers 
were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous.” 
Sir Charles died when his children were 
all very young; and Lady Lucas, who 
was a woman of very high character, 
beautiful and accomplished, from that 
ume devoted herself entirely to the care 
of her family. Her children appear to 
have appreciated the sacrifices she made 
for them; and the duchess, in some of 
the numerous productions of her maturer 
years, speaks with grateful affection of 
the loveliness of her mother’s person, and 
the rare endowments of her mind. 

Lady Lucas herself superintended the 
education of her daughters, who were in- 
structed in all the feminine accomplish- 
ments of the day—dancing, music, and 
the French language; and it would ap- 
pear that some portion of their time was 
given to severer studies, as Margaret 
early showed a taate for literature, and 


employed herself in writing and compo- 
Sition, 


Sir Charles Lueas’s family were all 
devoted adherents of the royal cause, and 
Lady Lucas herself shrank not from 
openly avowing her opinions. At the 
commencement of the fatal rebellion 
which so long desolated England, Mar- 
garet, who was then very young, ob- 
tained her mother’s permission to join 
the court at Oxford, where she became 
one of Henrietta Maria’s maids of 
honour. 

During the melancholy scenes that fol- 
lowed, she adhered, with affectionate 
fidelity, to her royal mistress ; and when 
the unhappy queen was compelled to quit 
her husband, and seek refuge with her 
daughter at the Court of France, Mar- 
garet Lucas was still the sharer of her 
changeful fortunes. 

Young, graceful, and accomplished, the 
fair maid of honour lacked not admirers 
in the gay French court, which the queen 
and her daughter, afterwards Duchess of 
Orleans, occasionally graced with their 
presence. Here she first met with the 
Duke of Newcastle, then a widower, her 
brother’s friend, and like him, an exile on 
account of his devotion to the royal cause. 
He was greatly struck by her beauty, 
talents, and amiable character; and Sir 
Charles Lucas being compeiled to leave 
Paris, and fully sensible of the dangers to 
which his young sister would be exposed, 
alone and unprotected in a foreign court, 
was rejoiced to confide her to so noble a 
friend as the duke, and their marriage 
took place immediately. | 

During the government of Cromwell, 
the duke, with his lady, resided chiefly at 
Antwerp, and the seclusion in which they 
lived gave Margaret many opportunities 
of cultivating her literary tastes, which 
were shared and fully appreciated by her 
lord; indeed, many passages in her plays 
and other works are said to have pro- 
ceeded from his pen. She possessed not 
his affection only, but his fullest esteem 
and confidence; and once during their 
long exile we find her journeying alone 
to London, in order to recover, if pos- 
sible, some portion of her lord’s property, 
which had been wholly appropriated by the 
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voracious heads of the Commonwealth. 
Not one penny, however, could she ob- 
tain ; and had it not been for the generous 
assistance afforded by her own friends and 
the duke’s brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, 
they would have been reduced almost to 
beggary. By their assistance she realized 
a considerable sum, with which she re- 
turned to Antwerp, and there, happy in 
their mutual affection and congenial 
tastes, she and her husband appear to 
have resided constantly, until the death 
of Cromwell, and the restoration of 
‘Charles I1., restored the duke also to 
his hereditary honours. Yet they never 
mingled much in the gaietics of the court, 
aud resided chiefly in the country. 

The duchess was graceful in person, 
pious, intellectual, charitable, and gene- 
rous; indefatigable in her studies, yet at 
the same time a pattern of conjugal affec- 
tion and duty ; shy and reserved amongst 
strangers, and anxious rather to be be- 
loved at home than admired abroad. Such 
at least is the testimony borne by her hus- 
band after her death, which occurred in 
1673. “She was,” he says, “a wise, 
witty, and learned lady ; a most virtuous, 
loving, and careful wife; and was with 
her lord all the time of his banishment 
and miseries, and when she came home 
never parted with lim in his solitary re- 
tirements.” ‘The noble Countess of 
Derby and Queen of Man was her friend ; 
and all who have read Peveril of the Peak 
will remember the young Karl of Derby’s 
saucy allusion to his mother’s ancient 
friend, and her four-and-twenty attendant 
inuses. 

Not many readers, perhaps, will have 
courage to examine for themselves the 
ponderous tomes in which this lady’s lite- 
rary labours are enshrined; yet a few 
brief extracts from her poems will pro- 
bably be read with pleasure. They are 
stamped with the peculiar taste of that 
day, being even overburdened with their 
quaint conceits; yet some of the ideas 
are pretty and poetical, and the language 
occasionally worthy of more cultivated 
times. Most of her works—the plays 
especially—are in prose ; and great com- 
mendations have been bestowed on the 
memoirs of her husband, written during 
his lifetime, and in the title of whieh his 
rank and honours are given in elaborate 
detail. It was even translated into Latin : 
and one writer declares that “she has 
wrote it ina style so noble and mascu- 


line, that she seems even to have ante- 
dated his apotheosis.” 


FORGOTTEN POETS. 


With all her talent: she was certainly 
diffident of her own powers, and makes 
abundant apologies for the defects in her 
productions. One volume of poems, pub. 
lished m 1664, opens with a lengthy pre- 
face, consisting chiefly of excuses, to which 
the following lines are appended, apolo. 
gising, quaintly enough, for excuses which 
she felt had been already too numeroys 
and prolix :— 

** EXCUSE 
kor so much writ upon my verses. 

“ Condemne me not for making such a coyle 
About my book, Alas! it is my childe; 
Just like a bird, when her young are in nest, 
Goes in and out, and hops and takes no rest ; 
But when their young are fledged, their heads 

out peep, 

Lord, what a chirping dothe the old one 

keep. 
So I, for fear my strengthlesse childe should 
fall 

Against a doore or stoole, aloud I call, 

Lid have a care of such a dangerous place; 

Yhus write I much, to hinder all disgrace.” 


In another place, she pleads, as an ex- 
cuse for writing a volume of plays, the 
pleasure she had felt in composing them: 

“For I did take 
Much pleasure and delight these plays to make; 
For all the time these plays a making were, 
My brain the stage, my thoughts the actors 
were.” 


The following lines are not without cor- 
; : a 
siderable beauty. ‘They describe the Fay 
Queen’s toilette : 
‘*She on a dewy leaf doth bathe, 
And as she sits the leaf doth wave; 
There, like a new-fall’n flake of snow, 
Doth her white limbs in beauty show. 
Her garments fair her maids put on, 
Made of the pure light of the sun, 
From whence such colours she inshades 
In every object she invades. 


Her table-cloth of spider's web is spread 
upon a mushroom; her driaking-cup a 
acorn’s crown, 

“Wherein strong nectar there is filled, 
That from sweet flowers is distilled; 
her food consists of “flies of all sorts, 
both fat and good,” and puddings con. 
cocted of ‘“ ant’s-eggs, and the milk 0 
the dormouse”—an absurd idea, only 
equalled by that of making her guards 
live on “stall-fed dormouse!” | The 
amusements are hawking, her game being 
flies, for which she employs 


“ A hornet, swift of flight, L 
Whose horns do serve for talons strong; 


and hunting the “ lizzard,” instead of ” 
doe; on which occasions she mounts 
grasshopper, 
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« Who gallops far in forest wide ; 
Her bow is of a willow branch, - 
To shoot the lizzard on the haunch ; 
The arrow sharp, much like a blade 
Of a rosemary leaf is made.” 


These sports are arrested by the crowing 
of the cock; and so 
“ When the moon doth hide her head,} 
Their day is done, so goeth to bed, 
Meteors do serve, when they are bright, 


As torches do, to give her light, 
Glow-worms for candles are lit up.” 


While the faery-queen herself “her chariot 
calls and will away to upper earth,” being, 
as the duchess, or perhaps her lord, de- 
clares—for certain manuscript notes ap- 
pended to one copy of this poem testify 
here and there that ‘these lines my lord 
writ” —like women 


‘‘ Who inconstant are by kind, 
And never in one place content their mind.” 


Nothing is more curious than the fre- 
quent italics with which every page is 
sprinkled. In a certain poem, entitled, 
“A Discourse on Melancholly,” two or 
three words in every line are italicized ; 
and, as if appears, with very little mean- 
ing: 

“A sad and solemne verse dothe please the 
minde, 

With chaines of passions doth the spirits 

binde. 


Melancholy aspects invite the eye, 
Aud alwaies have a seeming majesty,” &c. 


The following idea, though quaintly 
expressed, and imperfectly carried out, is 
prettily imagined, and reminds one of the 
classic allusions to Echo : 


“ A shadow fell in love with the bright light 
Which makes her walke perpetually in his 
sight. 
And when he’s absent, then poor soul she 
dyes, 
And when he showes himself her hope re- 
vives.” 


_ But perhaps one of her prettiest poems 
is that entitled, “The Pastime and Re- 


creation of the Queen of Fairies in Faery 


Land—the Centre of the Earth.” 

In our poetess’s imagination the centre 
of the earth, as will be seen, has little or 
nothing to distinguish it from the surface. 
Alter describing the pleasures of a fairy 
dance on a mole-hill, with music of “ fine 
small straw-pipes,” the queen calls her 
attendants 


“ Her to wait on unto a bower, 
Where she doth sit under a flower, 
To shade her from the moonshine bright, 
Where gnats do sing for her delight, 
Some high, some low, some tenor strain, 
Making a concert very plain.” 


In the meanwhile a very novel master 
of the ceremonies, the bat, 


“‘—<doth fly about 
To keep in order all the rout ; 
And with her wings she strikes them hard, 
Because no noise there should be heard.” 


There are some very amusing passages 
in a “ Dialogue between an Oake and a 
Man cutting him downe.” The injured 
tree exclaims, recapitulating his past ser- 
vices— 
‘““ Why cut you off my bowes both laree and 
long, 
That keep you from the heat and scotching 
sun, 
And did refresh your fainting limbs from 
sweat! 
From thundering raines, I keep you free from 
wet; 
bag on my backe your weary head would 
ay, 
Where quiet sleepe did take all cares away ; 
The whilst my leaves a gentle noise did make, 
And blew coole windes that you freshe air 
may take; 
sesides, I did invite the birdes to sing, 
That their sweet voice to you might pleasure 
bring.” 


“In winter time,” the oak continues, 


‘*Upon my head the flakes of snow did fall, 
Whilst you under my bowes sat free from all. 
And will you thus requite my love, good will, 
To take away my life, and body kill ? 

For all my care and service I have past 
Must I be cut and laid on fire at last?” 


* Besides,” the poor oak persists, “ not 
content with destroying my life, you” 


‘Invent alwaies to torture me with paine. 

First you do feel my backe and flay my 
skinne, 

Hew down my bowes, and chop off every 
limb; 

With wedges you do pierce my sides to 
wounde, 

And with your hatchett knocke me to the 


grounde. ; 
I minced shall be in chips and pieces small, 
And thus dothe man reward good deedes 


withal.” 


The man urges various tedious and 
rather unreasonable arguments to recon- 
cile the oak to his fate, promising that 
his wood shall be employed worthily in 
constructing a ship, &c.; but the oak 
demurs to all, replying constantly— 

“J am contented with what nature gave ; 


I not repine, but one poore wish would have, 
Which is that you my aged life would save !” 


The closing argument affords an apt 
illustration of taking different views of 
the same subject. The man promises as 
a favour, to “ build a stately house” with 
the unhappy tree when cut down, 
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“‘ Wherein shall princes live of great renown ; 
There shalt thou live with the best companie, 
All their delight and pastime thou shalt see, 
Where plays, and masques, and beauties 

bright will shine, 
Thy wood all oyled with smoak of meat and 
wine.” 
What marvel that the oak should prefer 
its own destiny ? 
‘* There theu shalt hear both men and women 
sing 
Farre pleasanter than nightingales in spring. 


Like to a ball, there echoes shall rebound 
Against the wall, and yet no voice be found.” 


The oak, however, sees things ina very 
He replies— 


different light. 


** Alas! what musick shall I care to hear 
When on my shoulders I such burthens bear ? 
Both brick and tiles upon my head are laid, 
Of such preferment I am sore afraid. 

And many times, with nailes and hammers 
strong, 

They’ll pierce my sides, to hang their pictures 
on. 

My face is smucht with smoake of candle 
lights, 

In danger to be burnt on winter nights. 

No! let me here a poor old oake still grow ; 

I care not for those vain delights to know. 

* * ” * * 

More honour ‘tis my own green leaves to 
beare, 

More honour ’tis to be in Nature’s dress, 

Than any shape that men by art express ; 

I am not like to man, would praises have, 

And for opinion make myself a slave!” 


The oak, as the noble authoress doubt- 
less intended, has unquestionably the best, 
of the argument ; and the poem concludes 
with a promise of forbearance on the part 
of the man— 


“Tl spare your life, and not cut down your 
tree.” 


As a contrast to the above poem, and 
exhibiting our noble authoress in her more 
serlous mood, we quote, in conclusion, a 
few lines from a fine descriptive poem 
contrasting Mirth with Melancholy. The 


FORGOTTEN POETS. ° 


latter appears “clad in black array” 
while ‘* Mirth is all in colours fresh a 
gay.” It seems almost like a comment 
on the words of the preacher, Tt is 
better to go to the house of mournine 
than to go to the house of feasting,” and 
is doubly interesting as expressing the 
feeling and delineating the character of 
the fair and noble author. 


* Then Melanchol y, with sad and sober face, 
Complexion pale, but of a comely grace, 
With modest countenance, thus softly spake, 
May I so happy be your love to take! 
True, I am dull, yet by me you shall know 
More of yourself, and so much wiser grow, 

* *k * * * 

T do not spend my time like idle Mirth, 

Which only happy is just in her birth, 

And seldom lives so long as to be old; 

But, if she doth, can no affections hold. 

* _ * = 

I dwell in groves that gilt are by the sun, 

Sit on the banks by which clear waters rm; 

In summer’s heat down in a shade | lie, 

My music is the buzzing of a fly. 

I walk in meadows whiere grows fresh green 

grass ; 

In fields, where corn is high, I often pass; 

Walk up the hills, where oft I prospects see, 

Some brushy woods, and some all champains 

be. 

In winter cold, when nipping frosts come on, 

Then do I live in a small house alone; 

Although ’tis plain, yet cleanly ’tis within, 

Like to a soul that’s pure and clear from 

Sin 5 

And there I dwell in quiet and still peace, 

Not fill’d with cares how riches to increase; 

I wish nor seek for vain and fruitless plea- 

sures, 

Nor riches love, but what the mind untrea- 

sures.” 

The concluding lines seem applicable 
rather to Contemplation than to Melav- 
choly; but when it is remembered how 
perfectly the life of this illustrious lady 
harmonized with the sentiments expressed 
in her poems, they will, we think, be m- 
vested with a charm which only reality 
can give, either to verse or prose. 
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BIBLE WOMEN. 
No. 4.—QUEEN ESTHER. 


‘Twas night in Persia. Elam’s burning 
god had passed to other lands, leaving his 
starry train “to rule the night.” Arcturus 
and all his sons were out, Orion and the 
Pleiades shedding soft brilliancy over 
many a perfumed vale, mountain, and 
desert lone. Gently their rays were 
flung over the stately city of Susa, and 
fairy gardens of the royal palace. Here 
flowers, rare and lovely, were giving forth 
their fragrance to the night. Myriads of 
roses, jessamines, myrtles and sweet ole- 
ander, glowing pomegranate, almond, 
graceful chinar and citron, were gathered 
in gorgeous groups, or bending over the 
silvery and gushing fountains. 

A royal banquet-hall arose in this sweet 
Eden. Gorgeous in its magnificence, it 
was worthy its royal master. The floor 
was a rare mosaic of marble and porphyry 
and alabaster, which gave it the glow of 
a rich painting. Pillars of marble en- 
circled the apartment, suspended to which 
by silver rings were hangings of rich 
stuffs, of white and green and scarlet, 
looped up with silver cords. A table in 
the form of a crescent occupied the centre 
of the room, covered with every rare 
viand and delicious fruit, with delicately- 
sculptured vases and cups of gold and 
silver set with precious stones, bearing 
the most exquisite wines of Helbon and 
Damascus, the sweet water of Choaspes, 
sacred to the royal table. 

Around this luxurious board, reclining 
upon silver couches covered with purple 
cushions, were the chief nobles of the 
court of Artaxerxes. In the centre was 
the monarch, arrayed in robes of scarlet 
and purple, adorned with gold and jewels, 
and wearing the royal tiara, of cloth of 
silver and purple, silk twisted, which bore 
a short plume, erect in front. Next the 


king sat his seven councillors, the heads 


of the seven noblest families in Persia, 
descendants of the conspirators against the 
usurper, Smerdis, the Magian, and privi- 
eged, in memory of the confusion of that 
hour, to wear the plumes which decorated 
their white linen turbans aslant. 
A dazzling light was thrown over the 
richly-laden table by silver chandeliers, 
While the hall resounded with music and 
merry laughter. This was the seventh 
the of the royal feast—a feast given by 
€ king to all his officers and nobles in 


commemoration of the peace which his 
unremitted efforts had procured to the 
one hundred and twenty provinces of his 
vast kingdom. Silence was commanded 
at the table, and the king spoke : 

“This is the last day of the feast, my 

ast, my 
lords,” he said; “let it in joy and mirth 
exceed the rest. Stint not the wine, ’tis 
parent of wit and merriment.” 

Loud applauses followed this gracious 
address from their monarch; the golden 
flagons were replenished, and jewelled 
cups flashed in the light. 

“ Bravely hath my lord spoken of wine,” 
said his favourite, Memucan, who sat next 
to him. ‘But if I dared hazard an 
opinion, there exists a more powerful 
thing than wine.” 

“What may that be, Memucan ?” said 
his royal master. ‘Say on!” 

“It is the king,” said the favourite. 
“Man is lord of the earth, you say; 
he planted the vineyard, and maketh the 
wine, and doth not the king command all 
men ?” 

“Yes, wine is strong, and the king is 
strong; but I know what excelleth boti 
in power,” said Prince Admath. 

“Speak on,” said the king. 

“Tt is woman, my lord. If mankind 
rule the world, doth not woman rule him ? 
He that planteth the vine, and the king 
who commandeth sea and land, owe their 
existence to her. A man leaveth his 
mother and country for his wife. lor her 
he will hold as dust all gold and gems, 
and every precious thing of the earth. 
Will not a man labour more faithfully for 
the woman of his love than for his king > 
Yea, he will rob, and spoil, and brave the 
dangers of the sea, the fury of lions and 
the terrors of darkness, to gain treasure 
to lay at a woman’s feet! Men have lost 
their wits, have become slaves, have sinned 
and have perished, for woman’s sake. 
Even the king, commander of the earth, 
does not he inturnobey awoman? ‘Then 
acknowledge, O king! and ye, O lords! 
that woman hath more power than wine 
or the king.” 

Universal applause crowned the orator, 
and the sparkling cups were once more 
filled high to the honour of woman. A 
momentary silence succeeded the clamour, 
during which a deep sigh was heard in the 
apartment. All started at this unusual! 
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4.76 BIBLE 
sound in the banquet-hall, and the king, 
turning, beheld beside him his cup-bearer, 
a Hebrew captive, who stood with his 
arms folded in his linen mantle, his eyes 
fixed pensively on the ground, and his 
whole figure so expressive of mournful 
musing as to present a complete contrast 
to the merry and gaily-dressed courtiers. 

“How now, Nehemiah?” said the 
king. “Why art thou so sad? Why 
this heart-sorrow when all are so gay P” 

“Let the king live for ever!” said the 
captive Hebrew; “and let my lord not 
rebuke me: for why should not my counte- 
nance be sad when the piace of my fathers’ 
sepulchre lieth waste, and the gates are 
consumed with fire ?” 

“ Nay, do not mar our joy by thy gloom. 
Cheer up, Nehemiah! Come, tell us 
which thou thinkest strongest in the world 
—wine, the king, or woman ?” 

“'They are all excellent in strength, my 
lord: but, O king, there is something 
more powerful than these!” said the 
Hebrew. 

“And what may that be ?” asked the 
king, smiling to the courtiers, who all 
looked forward expecting some amuse- 
ment at the captive’s reply. 

“* 7'ruth is stronger,” replied the Hebrew. 
*‘ Earth and Heaven bow to the power of 
Truth. In wine, and the king, and wo- 
man, is error and death; but Truth en- 
dureth always, and conquereth for ever- 
more. ‘True is the earth to her seasons, 
and swift and true the stars in their 
course. Inthe judgment of Truth there 
is no unrighteousness; but the children 
of men are wicked. Truth is the strength, 
and kingdom, and power, and majesty of 
all ages. Blessed be the God of Truth !”’ 

The Hebrew was silent; a sudden awe 
fell upon the assembly, and they ex- 
claimed, as if with one voice, “ Great is 
Truth, and mighty above all things !” 

“ Well hast thou spoken, Hebrew,” said 
the king. ‘I here pronounce thee con- 
queror in this our argument, and will give 
thee any beon thou shalt ask !”’ 

The Hebrew, with a silent ejaculation 
to his God, knelt before Artaxerxes. “If 
it please thee, O king,” he said, “let me 
be sent to Judea with power to rebuild 
our holy temple, aud the God of Truth 

shall bless thee evermore !” 

“Thy request is granted, Remind me 
of this to-morrow, and I will write the 
fitting orders.” 

With many thanks, and heart filled with 
gratitude to God, the Hebrew fell back 
behind his beneficent master, 


WOMEN. 


im The Hebrew is wise,” said the king: 

but he has thrown a shade Over o 
mirth. Come, fill up, my lords: let od 
drink to woman. I give you the fave 
in Persia, Queen Vashti!”’ 

When they had drank, Prince Memucay 
observed— 

“We drink to her beauty, my lord, 
upon our faith in your taste; for the 
lovely queen hath never blest our eves.” 

“?Tis true,” said the king; “but you 
shall judge for yourselves. I will force 
you to acknowledge her pre-eminence, 
Bid the lord chamberlain appear.” 

“ Repair to the Women’s Court,” said 
the king to the lord chamberlain, who 
stood before him. ‘ Bid Queen Vashtj 
appear in her royal robes, with the crown 
upon her head, that all may behold her 
beauty and confess my taste unques- 
tioned.” 

The chamberlain bowed, and departed. 
Passing through the starlit garden, whose 
fresh air and sweet odours were grateful 
after breathing the heat and fumes 
of the banquet-hall, he was admitted 
through a large gate into a marble court, 
with its usual adornment of a whispering 
fountain and vases of rare flowers. Around 
this were built the rooms appropriated to 
the women of the palace. A large saloon 
fronted the gate, from which echoed the 
silvery laugh and melodious tones oi 
female voices. 

Here Queen Vashti held a feast to the 
ladies of the court, and the wives of those 
princes who sat at the king’s table, The 
walls of this apartment were richly painted, 
or adorned with delicate flower-work, 
carved in cedar, and brightly gilded. 
Gorgeous Babylonian carpets were sprea 
upon the marble floor, and the softened 
light of alabaster lamps, reflected from 
silver mirrors, threw a gentle moonlight 
radiance over the room and its fair young 
group. 

A circle of ladies surrounded a table 
upon which was placed all that could 
tempt a fastidious palate. Grapes and 
wine, and pomegranates, Arabian dates, 
and all that was rare aud delicious was 
before them. Upon a raised seat sat 
Queen Vashti. ‘all and commanding, 
she looked the sovereign. Her dress was 
of golden tissue, while from the royal tiara, 
glittering with jewels, fell a rose-coloure 
veil spotted with gold. 

When the chamberlain entered, she 
started in angry surprise. _ 

“What means this intrusion upon out 
privacy ?” she said, haughtily. 
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The lord chamberlain, with a lowly obei- 
sance, delivered the king’s command for 
her to appear before the princes in the ban- 
quet-hall. The queen gazed upon him a 
moment in silence, while her brilliant eyes 
flashed fire, the colour grew deep upon 
her cheek, and her bosom was stirred with 
deep emotion. 

“Do I hear you aright, my lord ?” 

“You do, most royal lady. ‘The king 
expects you.” . 

“Ts the king mad?” she cried, with a 
burst of wrath; for her spirit was out in 
all its power. ‘‘ What! does he bid me, 
the queen, descend from her state, to 
appear in the midst of a drunken revel ? 
Doth he bid a delicate lady come forth 
from her privacy to submit to the wanton 
gaze of his idle, half-inebriated courtiers ? 
Return, my lord; there is some mistake 
in this.” And the.self-willed lady drew 
her veil around her and resumed her seat, 
panting with all the anger of outraged 
dignity and womanly delicacy. 

“Nay, royal Vashti, hear me,” said 
Harbona. “It is the king’s command, 
and I dare not return without the 

ueen.” 

“How! do ye stand arguing with me 
thus, as if ye deemed I would obey this 
insolent command !” and the diamonds in 
her tiara flashed not more vividly than 
the eyes of the ireful queen, while gazing 
upon the trembling eunuchs. 

“You will not thus rebel against ——” 
began Abagtha; but he was cut short by 
the enraged queen rising from her seat, 
her glittering robes falling around her. 

“ Begone, slave!” she cried, stretching 
her hand majestically towards him; “be- 
gone! and tell your king J will not 
come |”? 

With trembling lips the chamberlain 
bore to the king his queen’s refusal to 
appear before him. ‘the wrath of the 
king was loud and deep. 


“She refuses to come,” he exclaimed. _ 


“Is my royal will disputed ? and I bearded 
by a subject in my own palace ?” 

Soon a decree went forth into all the 
hundred and twenty provinces over which 
Artaxerxes reigned, that Vashti, the 
queen of Persia, was repudiated, for re- 
fusing to comply with the king’s com- 
mands. The fate of Vashti was thus 
soon decided ; and she was sent from the 
palace in disgrace. 

_ How gentle a touch will sometimes set 
In motion the machinery of the world ! 

hese events, apparently unimportant ex- 
cept to . actors, were big with the fate 
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of the Jews who were s rer Peraie 
and Med e spread over Persia 

In the suburbs of the city of Susa, by 
the river’s side, and concealed from view 
by a grove of stunted cypresses, stood a 
lone hut, formed of mud which was har- 
dened in the sun, and thatched with date- 
leaves. Here resided Mordecai, once a 
man of wealth in Judea, but subsequently 
carried captive to Babylon with his king, 
Jeconia, when the country was conquered 
by Nebuchodonosor. Mordecai now gained 
a scanty subsistence by labouring in the 
city, and lived in this retired spot in order 
to escape notice. When the news of the 
king’s decree reached him, his heart 
bounded with joy. He now saw a way 
open for the advancement. of his people, 
and with many a silent prayer and ejacu- 
lation of praise he sought his home. The 
hut of Mordecai, wretched as it was in- 
appearance, contained a jewel of ines- 
timable value. Here dwelt a Jewish 
maiden of rare beauty, who, upon the 
death of her father, was left to the care 
of her uncle Mordecai. Determined to 
place his peerless niece upon the list of 
virgin candidates, he lost no time in seek- 
ing her. 

The next day Mordecai sought Hegai, 
the lord chamberlain, in whose care the 
candidates were placed. Concealing his 
relationship, he told him of a jewel 
“ worth all her tribe,” of whose abode he 
was acquainted, and offered to lead her 
to him, when he might judge if she were 
fit to enter the ranks of the candidate 
maidens. Hegai appointed a time and a 
place for the meeting, and the sanguine 
Hebrew spent his last beral in purchasing 
rich robes to deck his favourite. 

The eunuch gazed with delight upon 
his beauteous charge, and took her smal} 
white hand in his, and led her into the 

resence of Artaxerxes. Like the even- 
ing star she beamed upon the king, alk 
brilliancy and softness. ‘The monarcl» 
raised her as she knelt before him. 

“ Bring hither no more maidens, 
Hegai,” he said, gazing with ecstacy upon 
the lovely Esther; “ this is my queen; 
earth can give no fairer.” | 

The important news soon flew over the 
palace and city. Esther was chosen 
queen, and the royal crown was placed 
upon her head. ; 

Haman, the brother of Vashti, now 
aroused all his energy to compass his 
plans. Revenge for his sister’s degrada- 
tion, and an ambitious wish to advance 
himself to power, were the — 
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of his actions. lis first step was to ob- 
tain the king’s confidence. This, with 
extreme cunning, he contrived to do. He 
was placed above all the nobles of the 
court; and the king even sent forth a 
decree, commanding all, at the approach 
of Haman, to bow down and worship him 
asagod. Exulting in his success, Ha- 
man now, with renewed hope, endeavoured 
to accomplish the destruction of Esther, 
hoping by his influence to induce the king 
to place Vashti again upon the throne. 

Soon after the decree in his favour, 
Haman, clad in costly robes of purple 
and scarlet, on an Arab courser, whose 
velvet housings were embroidered with 
gold, rode through the city, with a long 
train of followers, to satisfy his insatiable 
pride by the adoration of all whom he 
passed. He rode loftily out of the gate, 
around which was collected a crowd of 
slaves and idlers, who bowed themselves 
to the dust at his approach, crying, 
Hail, Haman! son of Mythra!” One 
alone stood erect, gazing with a calm 
brow at the pageant as it passed. Haman 
was astonished at his daring, but sup- 
posing him some stranger, ignorant of the 
king’s command, satisfied his malignity 
by frowning darkly at the offender. The 
next day the same thing occurred. All 
were prostrate except the stranger, who 
stood proudly with folded arms as Haman 
passed. The slaves who stood around 
and marked the anger of Haman, expos- 
tulated with Mordecai—for he it was— 
upon his singular conduct. They urged 
the king’s decree and the power of Ha- 
man, and warned him of the danger of 
offending the haughty favourite. ‘To all 
this Mordecai vouchsafed no reply, and, 
when Haman again rode forth, stood 
among the kneeling group, like some tall 
tree erect amid the wreck of forests. 
Haman was galled beyond endurance. 

“What, slave !” he cried, riding fiercely 
up to him, “ know you not the king’s com- 
mand? Down there,and kneel before me!”’ 

“T bow not to mortal, my lord,” said 
the Hebrew, calmly ; “to my God alone 
my knee is bent in adoration.” And, 
folding his linen robe around him, he 
Slowly strode away. 

Haman’s wrath was great, but his na- 
ture was wily; and detecting a smile 
among his followers, he smothered his 
ue and rode on, devising some sure and 
cruel punishment to the man who dared 
to resist his will. Calling to his side one 


of his trusty servants, he asked him the 
name of the offender. 
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‘It 1s Mordecai, my lord, a Jew, and 
we do suspect a relation of the queen ; 
for messages have gone between them, 
and Hegai said he brought Esther to the 
palace. 

“A Jew, and a relative of the queen !” 
thought Haman. “ Esther is in my power 
and the throne is mine! for Haman ie 
not so weak as to work for another: no 
my fair sister, thou art but my agent, and 
when the king is dead, my faithful Mace. 
don:ans, whom I have secreted in the 
city, will place me upon the throne of 
Persia!” 

Haman asked no more questions, but, 
bending over his horse, whispered to his 
slave— 

“ Bring me the surety of all you say, 
and a golden darick shall reward you.” 

A few days after this, Haman rushed 
eagerly into his sistey’s presence. 

“Joy, joy, Vashti!’’ he cried ; “thy rival 
is in my power, and thou shalt see her 
blood flow at thy feet !” 

“Ha! what sayest thou?” exclaimed 
the queen. 

** | have discovered her well-kept secret 
at last. Vashti, Esther is a Jewess! a 
despised, captive Hebrew !” 

“Then shall I be avenged, Haman! | 
breathe free once more!” and shaking 
back her neglected locks, the face of 
Vashti beamed with triumph.. 

“Yes, she is of that hated, obnoxious 
race. As yet the king knows it not, nor 
shall he, until my plans be arranged.” 

“Quick, tell me all!” exclaimed the 
eager princess. é 

«Listen. I will work upon the king 
against the Jews. I will represent them 
as a dangerous race, which it is the kings 
duty to exterminate. I can guide Ar 
taxerxes as a child, by his own good qua- 
lities; for the benefit of his country he 
would sacrifice his dearest friend. A de- 
cree goes forth for the massacre of the 
Jews,—Mordecaiand Esther share the fate 
of their people, and Vashti mounts the 
throne of Persia!” é 

“Oh, soul-ravishing news! Now I 
shall know that peace which fled my 
bosom while my rival lived and was be- 
loved !” 

“ Vashti,” said Haman, with a wither- 
ing frown, “ remember thy oath ! pra 
require the king at thy hands, stil 
sure !” 

With a wild shriek, the unhappy Wom” 
fled into an inner room. - 

By the wiles of Haman, his revelo” 
was gratified, and the voice of mourn, 
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was heard throughout Persia, when the 
king’s cruel decree, consigning to death 
all Jews, both young and old, was known. 
The despair of Mordecai was great, He 
rent his clothes, and putting on a gar- 
ment of sackcloth; covered his head with 
ashes, and placed himself before the king’s 
gate, uttering loud moans and lamenta- 
tions. 

The queen, meanwhile, was ignorant of 
all that was to befall her people, nor 
knew she of her uncle’s distress, until 
informed of it by her maids and chamber- 
lains, who beheld him as he mourned at 
the gate. He implored his niece, if she 
would save her people, to sue to the king 
for mercy. ‘The lovely Esther was much 
distressed at this news, and saw not how 
to obey her uncle’s request ; for she knew 
it was death for any one to enter the 
king’s presence uncalled ; and thirty days 
had passed since she had been sent for. 
How, then, could she see him to implore 
mercy ? 

Esther, however, at once resolved to 
offer her life as a sacrifice to her country. 
She would brave the king’s laws, and 
perhaps fall a victim to his anger; but, 
should she have made an effort to save 
Judah from destruction, and, her duty 
done, she could die in peace. 

Three days did the sons of Israel in Susa 
fast and pray to God to avert the calamity, 
and to soften the heart of Artaxerxes, 
that the queen might find favour in his 
eyes. On the fourth day Mordecai di- 
rected his steps to the palace. It was 
yet early, and the palace gates were not 
open. Weary and faint with three days 
of fasting and of woe, he threw himself 
upon the ground, and, concealed by the 
pilars of the gate, indulged in mournful 
meditation and prayer. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
arrival of two persons whom he recog- 
ulsed as Bigthana and Teresh, two cham- 
berlains of the court.” They seated them- 
selves near to Mordecai, and entered into 
conversation without perceiving him. 

“Of all the villanous deeds of which 
our employer, Haman, has been guilty,” 
said Bigthana, “this murder of the Jews 
and the innocent queen are the worst.” 

E “Let them die!” said Teresh, gloomily ; 
they are Jews, and deserve death.” 
“Tecare not much for the Jews,” re- 

plied Bigthana, “but it does seem a pity 

this gentle creature should be massacred ; 

Soa I am sure the king will prevent 
“His leave will not be asked,” said 
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Teresh, with asneer. “In the confusion 
of the day it is my province to see that 
she shares the fate of her people. Haman 
hopes to excuse himself to the king after- 
wards, and even place Vashti upon the 
throne.” 

“But if he should not be pardoned 2” 

_““Then the king dies, and the Macedo- 
nians will be called in.” 

The guards arrived to open the gates, 
and the dark conspirators passed through, 
Their career of guilt had now, however, 
drawn to a close. Mordecai, who had 
overheard all, denounced them to the 
soldiers as plotters against the king’s life, 
and they were speedily loaded with chains, 
and cast into a dungeon to await the 
king’s pleasure. An account of this event 
was despatched to Esther by Mordecai, 
who sent a relation of it to the king; but 
he, satisfied the men were in his power, 
gave no heed to the particulars of the 
plot. The day arrived lik was to decide 
the fate of the captive Jews. Queen 
Ksther, willing to risk her life for the hope 
of saving her people, prepared to enter 
the king’s apartment uncalled. If he were 
wroth, her instant death would follow ; 
but if he felt inclined to grant the boon 
she came to ask, he would stretch forth 
his seceptre in token she might approach 
und present her petition. ‘The queen’s 
centle spirit shrunk from her enterprise ; 
but once more resorting to her closet in 
prayer, she came forth strong in the Lord. 
‘he queen and her maidens were arrayed 
in the costliest robes. Radiant with 
beauty, and smiling cheerfully, although 
her heart was heavy, Queen Esther, fol- 
lowed by a train of lovely maidens, en- 
tered the forbidden courts of the king. 

Artaxerxes was sitting upon his ivory 
throne, glittering with gold and jewels. 
He wore the royal robe of Persia, purple, 
with stripes of silver. A tiara of the 
same was surrounded with a diadem of 


priceless gems, while his scarlet tunic 


was one brilliant mass of jewels and gold, 
As the king gazed upon Esther, his 
heart softened, for he loved his gentle 
ueen. hari 
While each eye was watching him with 
intense interest, he stretched out his 
olden sceptre towards her. In a mild 
voice he said— 
“«‘ What wouldest thou, Queen Esther ?”’ 
Tears of joy were in every eye, and 
smiles upon every face, when the king 
pronounced these words. The queen 
reviving, with an effort advanced, and 


touched the sceptre—she was safe! 
, 32—2 
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of his actions. lis first step was to ob- 
tain the king’s confidence. This, with 
extreme cunning, he contrived to do. He 
was placed above all the nobles of the 
court; and the king even sent forth a 
decree, commanding all, at the approach 
of Haman, to bow down and worship him 
as agod. Exulting in his success, Ha- 
man now, with renewed hope, endeavoured 
to accomplish the destruction of Esther, 
hoping by his influence toinduce the king 
to place Vashti again upon the throne. 

Soon after the decree in his favour, 
Haman, clad in costly robes of purple 
and searlet, on an Arab courser, whose 
velvet housings were embroidered with 
gold, rode through the city, with a long 
train of followers, to satisfy his insatiable 
pride by the adoration of all whom he 
passed. He rode loftily out of the gate, 
around which was collected a crowd of 
slaves and idlers, who bowed themselves 
to the dust at his approach, crying, 
* Hail, Haman! son of Mythra!” One 
alone stood erect, gazing with a calm 
brow at the pageant as it passed. Haman 
was astonished at his daring, but sup- 
posing him some stranger, ignorant of the 
king’s command, satisfied his malignity 
by frowning darkly at the offender. The 
next day the same thing occurred. All 
were prostrate except the stranger, who 
stood proudly with folded arms as Haman 
passed. The slaves who stood around 
and marked the anger of Haman, expos- 
tulated with Mordecai—for he it was— 
upon his singular conduct. They urged 
the king’s decree and the power of Ha- 
man, and warned him of the danger of 
offending the haughty favourite. ‘Io all 
this Mordecai vouchsafed no reply, and, 
when Haman again rode forth, stood 
among the kneeling group, like some tall 
tree erect amid the wreck of forests. 
Haman was galled beyond endurance. 

“What, slave !” he cried, riding fiercely 
up to him, “‘ know you not the king’s com- 
mand? Down there,and kneel before me!” 

“T bow not to mortal, my lord,” said 
the Hebrew, calmly ; “to my God alone 
my knee is bent in adoration.” And, 
folding his linen robe around him, he 
slowly strode away. 

Haman’s wrath was great, but his na- 
ture was wily; and detecting a smile 
among his followers, he smothered his 
ire and rode on, devising some sure and 
cruel punishment to the man who dared 
to resist his will. Calling to his side one 


of his trusty servants, he asked him the 
name of the offender. 
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“It is Mordecai, my lord, a Jew, and 
we do suspect a relation of the queen: 
for messages have gone between them, 
and Hegai said he brought Esther to the 
palace.” . 

“A Jew, and a relative of the queen !” 
thought Haman. “ Esther is in my power 
and the throne is mine! for Haman is 
not so weak as to work for another; no 
my fair sister, thou art but my agent, and 
when the king is dead, my faithful Mace. 
donians, whom I have secreted in the 
city, will place me upon the throne of 
Persia!” 

Haman asked no more questions, but, 
bending over his horse, whispered to his 
slave— 

“ Bring me the surety of all you say, 
and a golden darick shall reward you.” 

A few days after this, Haman rushed 
eagerly into his sistey’s presence. 

“Joy, joy, Vashti !”’ he cried ; “ thy rival 
is in my power, and thou shalt see her 
blood flow at thy feet !” 

“Ha! what sayest thou?” exclaimed 
the queen. 

“| have discovered her well-kept secret 
at last. Vashti, Esther is a Jewess! a 
despised, captive Hebrew !” 

“Then shall I be avenged, Hanian! I 
breathe free once more!” and shaking 
back her neglected locks, the face of 
Vashti beamed with triumph. 

“Yes, she is of that hated, obnoxious 
race. As yet the king knows it not, nor 
shall he, until my plans be arranged.” 

“Quick, tell me all!” exclaimed the 
eager princess. 

“Listen. I will work upon the king 
against the Jews. I will represent them 
as a dangerous race, which it is the king’s 
duty to exterminate. I can guide Ar- 
taxerxes as a child, by his own good qua- 
lities; for the benefit of his country he 
would sacrifice his dearest friend. A de- 
cree goes forth for the massacre of the 
Jews,—Mordecaiand Esther share the fate 
of their people, and Vashti mounts the 
throne of Persia!” . 

“Oh, soul-ravishing news! Now 1 
shall know that peace which fled my 
bosom while my rival lived and was be- 
loved !” 

“ Vashti,” said Haman, with a wither- 
ing frown, “remember thy oath! If we 
require the king at thy hands, strike 
sure !” 

With a wild shriek, the unhappy woman 
fled into an inner room. 

By the wiles of Haman, his revenge 
was gratified, and the voice of mournllg 
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was heard throughout Persia, when the 
Ling’s cruel decree, consigning to death 
all Jews, both young and old, was known. 
The despair of Mordecai was great. He 
ent his clothes, and putting on a gar- 
ment of sackcloth, covered his head with 

ashes, and placed himself before the king’s 

vate, uttering loud moans and lamenta- 
tions. 

The queen, meanwhile, was ignorant of 
all that was to befall her people, nor 
knew she of her uncle’s distress, until 
informed of it by her maids and chamber- 
lains, who beheld him as he mourned at 
the gate. He implored his niece, if she 
would save her people, to sue to the king 
for mercy. ‘The lovely Esther was much 
distressed at this news, and saw not how 
to obey her uncle’s request ; for she knew 
it was death for any one to enter the 
king’s presence uncalled ; and thirty days 
had passed since she had been sent for. 
How, then, could she see him to implore 
mercy ? 

Esther, however, at once resolved to 
ofler her life as a sacrifice to her country. 
She would brave the king’s laws, and 
perhaps fall a victim to his anger; but, 
should she have made an effort to save 
Judah from destruction, and, her duty 
done, she could die in peace. 

Three days did the sons of Israel in Susa 
fast and pray to God to avert the calamity, 
and to soften the heart of Artaxerxes, 
that the queen might find favour in his 
eyes. On the fourth day Mordecai di- 
rected his steps to the palace. It was 
yet early, and the palace gates were not 
open. Weary and faint with three days 
of fasting and of woe, he threw himself 
upon the ground, and, concealed by the 
pillars of the gate, indulged in mournful 
ineditation and prayer. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
arival of two persons whom he recog- 
used as Bigthana and Teresh, two cham- 
berlains of the court. ‘They seated them- 
selves near to Mordecai, and entered into 
Cohversation without perceiving him. 

“Of all the villanous deeds of which 
our employer, Haman, has been guilty,” 
‘add Bigithana, “this murder of the Jews 
and the innocent queen are the worst.” 

.,, Let them die!” said Teresh, gloomily ; 
they are Jews, and deserve death.” 
“Tcare not much for the Jews,” re- 

plied Bigthana, “ but it does seem a pity 

this gentle creature should be massacred ; 

i Wever, I am sure the king will prevent 


“His leave will not be asked,” said 
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Teresh, with a sneer. “In the confusion 
of the day it is my province to see that 
she shares the fate of her people. Haman 
hopes to excuse himself to the king after. 
ae even place Vashti upon the 

“ But if he should not be pardoned 2” 

“Then the king dies, and the Macedo- 
nians will be called in.” 

The guards arrived to open the gates, 
and the dark conspirators passed through. 
lheir career of guilt had now, however, 
drawn to a close. Mordecai, who had 
overheard all, denounced them to the 
soldiers as plotters against the king’s life, 
and they were speedily loaded with chains, 
and cast into a dungeon to await the 
king’s pleasure. An account of this event 
was despatched to Esther by Mordecai, 
who sent a relation of it to the king; but 
he, satisfied the men were in his power, 
gave no heed to the particulars of the 
plot. The day arrived which was to decide 
the fate of the captive Jews. Queen 
Ksther, willing to risk her life for the hope 
of saving her people, prepared to enter 
the king’s apartment uncalled. If he were 
wroth, her instant death would follow ; 
but if he felt inclined to grant the boon 
she came to ask, he would stretch forth 
his seceptre in token she might approach 
and present her petition. ‘The queen’s 
centle spirit shrunk from her enterprise ; 
but once more resorting to her closet in 
prayer, she came forth strong in the Lord. 
‘The queen and her maidens were arrayed 
in the costliest robes. Radiant with 
beauty, and smiling cheerfully, although 
her heart was heavy, Queen Esther, fol- 
lowed by a train of lovely maidens, en- 
tered the forbidden courts of the king. 

Artaxerxes was sitting upon his ivory 
throne, glittering with gold and jewels. 
He wore the royal robe of Persia, purple, 
with stripes of silver. A tiara of the 
same was surrounded with a diadem of 
priceless gems, while his scarlet tunic 
was one brilliant mass of jewels and gold, 

As the king gazed upon Esther, his 
heart softened, for he loved his gentle 
queen. seulanaenicl 

While each eye was watching him with 
intense interest, he stretched out his 
colden sceptre towards her. In a mild 
voice he said— " 

“What wouldest thou, Queen Esther ? 

Tears of joy were in every eye, and 
smiles upon every face, when the king 
pronounced these words. The queen 
reviving, with an effort advanced, and 
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Moved by her loveliness and her dis- 
tress, Artaxerxes descended from his 
throne, and embracing her, bade her to 
be comforted, and speak freely her mind, 
and he would grant her request, were it 
half his kingdom. 

“Tf it seemeth good to the king, Ict 
my lord come to my banquet to-morrow, 
and bring with him the Lord Haman, 
where I will demand my boon, which is 
of great importance, touching even wy 
life.” 

The king promised to be there; and 
Queen Esther, with a glad and grateful 
heart, withdrew. 

Great was the pride of Haman then! 
He was invited to feast with the king and 
queen! he, a stranger and adventurer, 
had arrived at the high honour of being 
the guest of the queen, at her own re- 
quest—an honour she had not conferred 
on any of the princes and nobles of the 
court. Inflated with vanity and triumph, 
Haman was passing from the palace, to 
vive orders for new and sumptuous attire 
for the banquet, when, behold! there, in 
the king’s gate, sat Mordecai, who, when 
the others around kissed the dust at his 
feet, stood erect, unmoved! What a 
check to all his greatness! 

That night, the king being restless, 
awoke very early and commanded the re- 
cords of the palace to be brought him. 
There he beheld the service rendered him 
by Mordecai, when he secured the con- 
spirators. 

“Wave the traitors been examined ?” 
he asked. 

‘No, my lord.” 

‘Let it then be done instantly, for I 
see by these papers Mordecai accuses 
some great lord of the court as their em- 
ployer. Surely I have been very negli- 
gent! Hath the man been rewarded who 
discovered the conspiracy ?” 

‘“‘He hath not yet, O king!” 

The door was opened, and Haman 
entered. His gallows was erected, and 
he now came to win from the king per- 
mission to hang his enemy upon it. 

“Come hither, Haman,” said Artax- 
erxes. “ What shall be done with the 
man whom the king delighteth to 
honour ?” 

The proud heart of Haman exulted, 
for he thought the king intended to confer 
Some new favour upon him. 

“For the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour,” said the wily Haman, “let 
the king’s royal robes be brought, and 
the horse which the king rideth upon, and 
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the crown royal. Let this appar 
horse be delivered into the Mans [ “9 
king’s most noble prince, that he may 
array with these the man whom the kin> 
delighteth to honour, and bring him on 
horseback through the street of the tie 
and proclaim before him, ‘Thus shall i 
be done to the man whom the king de. 
lighteth to honour !’ ” 5 

Then the king said to Haman,— 

‘Make haste, and take the robes and 
the horse, as thou hast said, and do evey 
thus to Mordecai, the Jew, who sitteth 
at the king’s gate.” 

The heart of Haman stood still when 
he heard these words. Must he exalt 
the enemy whom he came to destroy? 
Must he show himself to the world ‘as 
groom to the despised Jew? He rushed 
from the king’s presence almost a maniac. 
Haman could not resist the king’s man- 
date. The humiliating ceremony was 
enacted, and then, with his head covered 
in anguish, he fled to his own house. 

The queen’s chamberlain now arrived 
to escort Haman to the banquet. Arrayed 
in his most costly robes, and smoothing 
his brow, Haman followed him into the 
queen’s presence. Unsuspecting the 
queen’s knowledge of his arts against her 
nation, he advanced with a confident smile 
to the raised seat occupied by his royal 
master and Queen Esther. That smile 
was the last the face of Haman wore. 

‘And now that we are assembled at 
thy request,” said Artaxerxes, “ what is 
thy petition, Queen Esther? It shall 
be granted thee, even were it half my 
kingdom, for 1 have sworn it.” 

Then Esther, the queen, kneeling before 
him, said,— 

“Tf I have found favour in thy sight, 
O king! and if it please my lord, let ny 
life be given to me at my petition, and 
that of my people, at my request. For we 
are all sold, I and my people, to be de- 
stroyed, to be slain, and to perish!” __ 

« And who is he,” said the king in his 
anger, “who doth presume in his heart 
to devise anything against thy life? 1 
understand thee not. Who are thy 
people ?” vr 

How sank the heart of Haman within 
him ! 

“Know, then, O king, I am @ Jewess! 
My adversary is this wicked Haman, who 
hateth me and my kin, and hath beguiled 
thee to give us all to slaughter.” 

Then was the king’s wrath too great 
for words, for he remembered the scene 
in the temple, and saw through the de- 
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jos of Haman. He cast a withering 
vance upon his ungrateful favourite, 
which caused him to shrink and writhe 
jth despair. 

ye euards !” cried the king, 
rushing to the door of the hall. He was 
met by soldiers, who brought in chains 
ihe two chamberlains, Bigthapa and 
feresh, who had conspired against him. 

“Here are the men whom thou didst 
command to be examined, O king,” said 
the head officer. ‘They have confessed 
the wicked Haman did hire them with 
rich gifts to practise against thy life and 
the queen’s.”” 

“Seize the villain!” cried the king, in 
avoice of thunder. ‘“ Bring him forth, 
and let him die like a dog !” 

“Behold, my lord,” said the officer, 
“there stands without a gallows fifty 
cubits high; if it please thee, we will 
hang him thereon.” 

‘The wretched Haman had sunk upon 
his knees before the queen, to implore 
her protection, and finding she was turn- 
ing from him, he grasped her hand, and 
entreated her to hear him. 

“Ha, wretch!” cried the king, when 
he entered, “ wilt thou insult the queen 
before our eyes? Away with him to 
death !” 

Haman was dragged forth and hanged 
upon the gallows which had been pre- 
pared for Mordecai. ‘The Jew was called 
into the king’s presence. 
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— Here Is my signet ring, Mordecai,” 
said the king, “It was once Haman’s ; 
It Is now thine. ‘Take it, and with it all 
the wealth, and power, and rank of 
Haman. I cannot revoke my decree; 
but thou shalt have soldiers and arms to 
defend thy people against those emploved 
by the wicked Haman, who, seeing this 
preparation, will not dare to strike. Save 
as many as thou canst. I have promised 
to Nehemiah the government of Judea. 
See that he hath men and money to re- 
build his holy city, for I would do all I 
can lo recompense my queen and the 
Jews for my unjust decree.’ Then 
bounded the hearts of Esther and her 
uncle for joy. Kneeling to the good 
king, they kissed his hands in devout 
thankfulness for his generous couduet, 
and then, lifting her eyes above, poured 
out their grateful souls to the Giver of 
so much good, who had shown Himself so 
powerful to save! 

Ksther is another beautiful example of 
the duty we owe our guardians and aged 
relatives. She left her quiet home to 
face the snares and dangers of a court, 
not refusing to obey her uncle when he 
requested her to become one of the candi- 
dates. Her patriotism, and her trust in 
God, are worthy of great commendation. 


When in all the state and dignity of 


royalty Esther did not forget Mordecai, 
whom she cherished and obeyed, as if she 
were still the lowly Haddassah. 
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WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Josern Verey, Author of “ Roland the Painter,” \c. 





CHAPTER II. 
DOMESTIC. 


Upon a calm evening in spring, Mrs. 
Verschoyle sat at the open window of the 
little villa at Lymington chatting with 
her sister-in-law. Perhaps to have said 
that Mrs. Verschoyle was undergoing a 
cross-examination from Miss Mary would 
have been nearer the mark. Mrs. Ver- 
schoyle was by no means in a cheerful 
mood, and the cause of her perplexity 
evidently did not please the spinster. 

* Bless my soul, what is the matter 
with you?” said she. ‘One would think 
you were a young girl who had just 
fallen in love for the first time, to hear 
you sigh.” 

Miss Mary had but small toleration for 
the sighs and tears of lovers. In fact, 
she had once told an amorous pair who 
paid a visit to Lymington, that she could 
not endure the sight of a foolish boy and 
cirl billing and cooing under’ her very 
nose. 

Mrs. Verschoyle did not seem inclined 
to satisfy the curiosity of her sister-in- 
law, she merely replied— 

“There is nothing the matter, Mary.” 

“ Are you out of temper, then? Have 
you the headache or toothache? Have 
you had an accident—or perhaps you 
have an attack of indigestion—or perhaps 
you are ofiended with me or some one 
else? Can’t you say? I like people to 
give me areason for being sulky or sour,” 
said the uncompromising maiden all in a 
breath. 

‘The widow, as we can hardly wonder, 
was quite offended at the catechism, and 
would not answer a word. 

The elder lady, finding that her ques- 
tioning had been of no avail, was silent 
also, but only for a very short time. 

“What a pity it is that Mr. Reedy 
does not come,” she said, with a quizzical 
elance. 

“Why sor” asked Mrs. Verschoyle. 


- y ° 
“ He might be able to understand your 


present mood,” said Miss Mary, “which, 
i honestly confess, | cannot.” ~ 

“He at least would not offend or 
worry me,” said the widow. 





“Yes, it’s a pity he does not come; he 
could help you to sigh and look languish- 
ing. All your interesting glances are 
thrown away upon me.” 

* You are always uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Reedy,” said the widow. “T really 
do not know what fault you have to find 
with him.” 

“What fault, indeed? I should like 
you to point out his virtues, for really | 
am so near-sighted, I have never been 
able to discover them.” 

“ You know he was very partial to the 
dear captain. I feel quite grateful to 
him when I think how atiectionately Mr. 
Reedy cherishes his memory.” 

“Poor fellow! he was compelled to 
behave with respect to my brother,” said 
Miss Mary, “ or he would soon have been 
kicked out of the house. Oh, Mr. Reedy 
is an angelic creature; but it’s rather late 
in life to play the sentimental lover; it 
looks odd with wrinkles and grey hairs.” 

Mrs. Verschoyle flushed crimson at this 
insinuation. 

“JT wish I could commend Mis truth- 
fulness,” said Miss Verschoyle; “but I 
really believe the man never opens his 
mouth but a falsehood comes out of it.” 

“Whoever is without sin may reason- 
ably cast the first stone! One would 
suppose, Mary, that your own character 
was faultless. Mr. Reedy 2s accom- 
plished. He behaves in a ecutlemanly 
manner when he comes here.” 

“Talk of the somebody and here he 
is,” said the spinster, rising from her 
seat hastily. 

Mrs. Verschoyle was by no means dis- 
pleased with this intelligence. Looking 
out of the window, she saw that her 
sister-in-law was right. 

“You had better change your dress, 
and arrange your hair, and put on some 
jewellery, to welcome your delightful 
visitor,” said Mary. 

“Mr. Reedy,” said the servant, and at 
ihis moment there came into the room a 
gentlemanly but effeminate-looking man 
of perhaps fifty years of age, wn0 saluted 
both the ladies—even Miss Mary—with 
the utmost respect. Ile was dressed 1 
the latest fashion, and was evidently @ 
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erson who would neglect no opportunity 
of setting himself off to the best advan- 
tage. He tried to give himself as youth- 
ful an air as possible, and one could be 
certain that the least disarrangement of 
is dress would be a cause of serious 
aunoyauce and anxiety to him. Asa 
pool of this, he had scarcely saluted 
the lady of the house, and had taken his 
seat on the sofa, when he discovered to 
his chagrin a tiny speck of dust upon 
one of his varnished boots; and, al- 
though Mrs. Verschoyle had put some 
common-place question which required 
not amoment’s delay in giving an answer, 
the said speck of dust had so evidently 
disconcerted him, that it was not till he 
had taken a snowy handkerchief from his 
wcket and removed the obnoxious par- 
ticle, that he felt sufficiently at his ease 
to express his opinion that the day would 
be fine, or some other equally sapicnt 
remark, 

All this had been watched by Miss 
Mary with unconcealed disgust, which, 
however, Mr. Reedy was too politic a 
man to notice. In fact, he always (no 
matter how curt and rude the spinster’s 
behaviour) treated her with the utmost 
deference. Perhaps he thought that con- 
tinued politeness, like dropping water, 
would ultimately wear away the hard 
rock of Miss Mary’s prejudices; but in 
this we fear he was mistaken. Miss 
Mary had early in life formed her ideal 
of manhood, and, unfortunately, Mr. 
Reedy fell so short of that standard, 
that he only inspired a feeling of con- 
tempt in Miss Mary’s mind. 

“And the young ladies, my dear 
madam; I do not see them this morning. 
I trust they are well ?” 

_ “Quite well, thank you; they are yonder 
m the garden attending to the flowers.” 

“A truly delightful occupation for 
those Who are themselves the finest 
lowers in the garden of society.” 

“Complimentary as-usual, Mr. Reedy,” 
sald the widow, with a slight acidity in 
ler tone—the growing beauty of her 
‘ughters accounting for this. “ But 
What is this | hear about Mark Irving ? 
Shall look to you for the fullest intelli- 
gence, Mr. Reedy.” 

‘Perhaps, my dear madam, you are 
already acquainted with the only intelli- 
— there isin the village—that Mark 
"ing 13 at the Royal Hotel.” 

Indeed, I was not aware of that. But 


— is this I hear about his wife? Is it 
er’ 
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“I should have thoucht my dear 
madam, that you would have been fully 
acquainted with all Mark Irving’s affairs, 
he having once been a protégé of yours.” 
" Yes,” said the widow, complacently ; 

we did a great deal for him, for which 
he was anything but grateful; but that 
is the way of the world, and we must 
not expect too much from human nature. 
But you are certam Mark is here 2” 

You may rely upon the accuracy of 
my information, madam. I have both 
secn and spoken to him. He was looking 
well, cousidering his troubles lately.” 

“Troubles seem to agree with some 
natures,” said the widow, in a plaintive 
tone, which sentiment was echoed by Mr. 

teedy with an easy disdain for the kind 
of natures capable of bearing trouble 
uncomplainingly. 

“Oh, dear,” said he, “trouble would 
speedily kill me. May Lask the special 
troubles that affect Mr. Mark, madam 2” 

Miss Mary had been silent till now, 
but she spoke sharply and suddenly, as 
though giving the word of command 
upon the field of battle. 

“He has a wife and a lawsuit to 
manage—quite enough trouble for one 
man.’ 

“The former object ought not be so 
difficult,” said Reedy, with a tender 
glance at the widow. 

“Wait till you have one,” said the 
spinster; “but 1 suppose such an event is 
not likely to come to pass at your time of 
life ?” 

“T hope you do not believe it impos- 
sible,” said the elderly exquisite. 

“Yes, I do,” said Mary. “ You;would 
never forget yourself long enough to ar- 
range the marriage preliminaries.” 

The sharp-tongued little lady sallied 
out of the room, and the widow made 
some apologies for the want of respect 
shown to Mr. Reedy. 

“We must not notice it, my dear 
madam,” said that complacent gentie- 
man. “Your own charming manners 
are quite compensation enough for any 
shade of annoyance I might feel im your 
excellent relative’s infirmity of temper. 

Mrs. Verschoyle smiled graciously in 
acknowledgment of the compliment, but 
it was evident her thoughts were for once 
running in another channel. Mr. Reedy 
knew this, too; but, of course, like an 
accomplished cavalier, waited for his cue. 

Mr. Reedy had no love jor me. In 
some way he fancied that my presence 
would be unfavourable to himself, and he 
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was determined not to mention my name 
again, unless at the widow’s express 
wish. 

“ Did I understand you to say that 
you had some conversation with Mark ?” 
said the widow, at length. 

“Our conversation was of the most 
ordinary character,’ said Mr, Reedy. 
“J should have been happy to have 


cleaned any information that would have . 


interested you.” 

“Then Mark does not seem cast 
down ?” 

“Mark, my dear madam, is one of 
those men who will not allow themselves 
to be outwardly affected by any circum- 
stances, and therefore it is diflicult to say 
what he may feel.” 

“ Did | understand you that Constance 
had left him and gone upon the stage ?” 

“That is a fact I can vouch for, my 
dear madam. A friend of mine who was 
in Town last week assures me that he 
saw her at one of the west-end theatres 
in a new comedy.” 

“] am sorry, very sorry,” said the 
widow. “They might have been ex- 
tremely happy.” 

“Of course you regret it, my dear 
madam. As to the stage, it is all very 
well for those persons who have been 
brought up to it from childhood, and 
have become accustomed to its demo- 
ralizing influences ; but for one who has 
been brought up in a superior grade of 
life, if is shocking! As to Mark, I 
suppose he is a good fellow enough, and 
if his wife was not satisfied with his 
position, why did she marry him ?” 

‘| should be glad to see Mark,” said 
the widow. ‘1 have especial reasons 
for wishing it just now. I suppose he 
will call upon us—at least, to see Mary. 
There is no man living she admires so 
much as Mark.” 

At this moment Clara, the youngest 
daughter, came rushing into the room, 
looking as merry, healthy, and wicked, as 
a pretty girl of fifteen should look. 

“Oh! do look out of the window at 
our cavalier yonder, mamma!” 

The widow looked out into the road, 
which ran under the hill into the village 
of Lymington, and saw a showily-dressed 
young man on horseback, who was pranc- 
ing about, evidently wishing to show 
himself off to the ladies at the villa. 

“It is Mr. Softon,” said the widow. 


“T really wish he had chosen another 
time for his visit.” 
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‘ He is well mounted,” said Mr. Reedy 
* Do not allow this little visit to interfere. 
my dear madam. I will wait till Mr 
Softon has gone, and we can then {inish 
our conversation respecting Mark.” 

“ Be it so,” answered the widow 
** You see I cannot well be otherwise than 
civil to Mr. Softon.” 

“ Certainly, my dear madam; one must 
not be too critical with young gentlemen 
like Mr. Softon, especially when one has 
grown-up daughters.” 

‘Naughty man,” said the widow, play. 
fully, ‘‘ putting such mercenary ideas as 
that into one’s head.” 

Mr. Reedy smiled significantly, and 
went back to his favourite seat on the 
sofa, took out his handkerchief once more 
to dust his varnished boots, hardly satis- 
fied, even yet, that the refractory speck 
of dust had been removed. 

Meanwhile steps were heard upon the 
stairs, and in a moment after the door 
opened, and the young horseman, Mr. 
Softon, made his appearance. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Verschoyle. 
How do you like my new steed >” 

‘A beautiful creature, indeed!” said 
the widow. 

She did not care for animals, but Mr. 
Softon’s attentions to Eleanor were be- 
coming significant, and must be cultivated 
with due care and politeness. 

“Tell Eleanor, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Verschoyle, “that the sun is getting too 
hot for her to stay in the garden.” 

“She is not in the garden, mamma.” 

‘Where is she, then ?” 

“Oh, she has been in the drawing- 
room for some time.” 

This rwse had the desired effect. Mr. 
Softon said— 

“May I be permitted to show Miss 
Verschoyle some very charming sketches 
I have lately obtained from Lxeter: 
They are by a young artist named Cary, 
who has sent the originals to the Water 
Colour Gallery in London. 1 think Miss 
Verschoyle will be delighted with them. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Softon. It 1s ex- 
tremely kind of you to show so much 
attention. You will find her in the 
drawing-room at this moment.” 

As the young man left the room, 2 
contortion of Mr. Reedy’s countenance 
took place which in an inferior man we 
should have thought was intended Jor a 
wink at the widow’s diplomacy. Being 
Mr. Reedy, we will charitably suppose he 
was not given to such vulgar habits. 
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CHAPTER LY. 
A CONNOISSEUR. 


\r. Sorton held a good appointment 
yider Government, connected with Ply- 
mouth Dockyard. We do not know the 
precise nature of his occupation, nor is it 
, matter of serious import that we should 
know. Evidently they could not have 
been extremely arduous, or he could not 
have been such a frequent visitor at 
Lymington. ae 

‘The greater part of his time was spent 
in acquiring accomplishments to enable 
him to shine in social circles. It must 
be confessed that his artistic talent was 
very small indeed; but the amateur, with 
a smattering of artistic lore, if he be not 
wanting in confidence, is generally assured 
of agood reception in small circles ; and 
Mr. Softon, if he was not a bright parti- 
cular star, yet emitted a certain light 
whose radiance was gratefully received in 
small coteries like that of Lymington. 

He had a good figure, was cheerful, 
and light-hearted. Whether pleased or 
displeased it was always impossible to 
tell from his outward manner, which was 
invariably the same. He had an easy 
position in life: had plenty of leisure and 
gay companions. He was a great man at 
a “pre or in private theatricals ; always 
full of confidence in himself. In fact, 
nothing that could happen would be in 
the least likely to affect Mr. Softon’s 
composure. 

With regard to the ladies, Mr. Softon 
considered himself a general favourite. 
He had studied the female character 
much; he understood its weakness, if he 
could not appreciate its nobleness. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he had no 
lofty aims, no grand aspirations. His 
sole object was to please and be 
pleased; his whole philosophy of man did 
not go beyond this. In his secret heart 
no man could be more cold, callous, cal- 
culating, and indifferent than Mr. Sotfton ; 
but he had early in life seen the charm 
and effect produced by mere manner, and 
he studied manner accordingly. This 
off-hand style had deceived Mr. Reedy, 
Who really gave him greater credit than 
he deserved, but Mr. Softon took care 
nos to hide his light under a bushel. 

Imust really apologise, my dear Miss 
erschoyle, for not having brought you 
that sonata from Exeter. The people 
pretended they could get anything of 
eethoven’s, but I found it was quite a 
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hoax, | In lieu I have routed out some 
charming sketches by Cary, of Exeter.” 
7 1 have heard of him,” said Eleanor ; 
he is an extremely clever young man. 
By-the-bye, mamma particularly wished 
to hear the new ballad which she under- 
stands you have composed. Can you 
remember it ?” ‘ 
_ “T have a copy of it in my pocket, and 
if you really wish it, I will sing it with 
pleasure.” 

Before Mr. Softon could prevent it, 
Eleanor had called in her sister, Mr. 
Reedy, and the widow to hear the song. 

Mr. Softon seated himself at the piano. 
After a considerable flourish, he sang 
passably a common-place little ballad, 
evidently written so as to give him an 
opportunity of making some pretty allu- 
sions to Kleanor. 

‘Charming! charming!” said they all 
when the song was ended; but they did 
not stay to hear more, for it appeared to 
be an understood thing that Mr. Softon 
and Eleanor should be left to themselves ; 
consequently, upon one pretence and an- 
other, the auditors of the inspired amateur 
had disappeared, and Mr. Softon and 
Kleanor were alone. 

“JT am afraid, Miss Verschoyle, that 
you think me very egotistical,” said he; 
“T am apt to get enthusiastic and forget 
myself; then people say Softon is con- 
ceited.” 

“A genuine love of art should excuse 
many faults,” said Eleanor. 

Poor Softon was not altogether pleased 
with this apology for himself, conveying, 
as it did, a certain amount of censure. 
The fact was he had only told half the 
truth when he said he was enthusiastic, 
and forgot himself. He was never en- 
thusiastic save when speaking of himself, 
and if he failed for a subject of conversa- 
tion, self was pretty sure to be the theme. 
He was a little disturbed by Eleanor’s 
open statement, and determined to fish 
for a few compliments. 

‘Your mamma has not found fault 
with me, I hope?” 

“Qh dear, no,” Eleanor replied; “I 
was not aware you expected any fault to 
be found with you.” 

“T am naturally anxious to be well re- 
ceived here,” said the young gentleman, 
with some emphasis. ‘‘ Your mamma Is 
very kind, and welcomes me. But your 
aunt Mary! what can I say of her? She 
seems to dislike me. Iam in positive 


fear of her.” 
“ She certainly is not particular in her 
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choice of expressions or in her manners,” 
said Eleanor, smiling. “I confess honestly 
she has no admiration for you.” 

Mr. Softon was seated at the piano 
still, and while Eleanor spoke struck a 
chord or two, as if to conceal a certain 

exation. He failed to do so, for the 
chord was a diminished seventh, and ex- 
pressed his impatience, perhaps, even 
better than words could have done. 

“Let me hope, Miss Verschoyle, you 
do not join in this antipathy f” 

“Vou see, Mr. Softon, we have not 
known you Jong. We are fond of music, 
art, and literature, and in consequence 
welcome you cordially.” 

“Pardon me, my — my dear young 
lady, we are naturally inclined to speak 
freely upon subjects we are interested in, 
but we need not think too much of one’s 
self for all that.” 

“1 did not suppose you thought only 
of yourself,” said Eleanor; “but being 
much engrossed with your special tastes 
and desires, you perhaps forget others.” 

“ Ah, traitor!” said Mr. Softon, trying 
to smile gaily; “ you have been taking a 
lesson from your crusty old aunt. But 
come, this is a dry subject. Let us try a 
duet. 1 will only ask you to think as 
well of me as you can, and then I shall 
care little what others think.” 

Kleanor blushing slightly sat down at 
the piano, and joined in a duet with Mr. 
Softon. In spite of all this gentleman’s 
flourishing, he was by no means a profi- 
cient, and blundered constantly; while 
Eleanor, who would only attempt such 
music as she felt capable of properly exe- 
cutlng, was neat, clear, and satisfactory 
in her performance. The difference was 
so marked, that Mr. Softon felt humi- 
liated, and would have been glad of any 
pretext to leave off playing. Coming to 
the last movement of the piece, his false 
notes were so frequent and his time so 
unequal, that the music came to a sudden 
stop. Mr. Softon turned round, laugh- 
ing— 

“T am not in good play to-day,” he 
said; “let us try something else.” 

“What do you wish to try?” said 
Eleanor. 

“Suppose, Miss Verschoyle, we look 
over that drawing I began the other day P 
I think there is a rough attempt at a 
landscape which is not finished.” 


PD nw \ . = 
Eleanor brought out her drawing 


materials, willing to see how far the 
caprice of her would-be lover would carry 
him. 
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He placed the drawing-board upon the 
easel, and with infinite importance ex. 
amined all the brushes and colours before 


attempting anything. Then he went a 
long way ofi—half shut his eyes, and 
looked long and earnestly at the rude 
sketch which he fancied, perhaps, could 
be made immortal by a few finishing 
touches. . 

Kleanor could scarce refrain from 
laughing to see the grotesque attitudes 
Mr. Softon assumed in order best to see 
what could be made of this wonderfy] 
sketch. Now holdiug his head on one 
side, then on another. At last he ap- 
peared better satisfied with the result of 
his keen scrutiny, and sat down hurriedly 
as though a sudden and sublime idea had 
seized him which for worlds should not 
be lost. 

He commenced work with a portentous 
artist-like “ha! ha!” as who should say, 
behold the force of genius. He then 
looked round to see that his pupil (for he 
evidently considered Eleanor in that light 
for the time being) was following him, 

She was certainly looking on intenily, 
and not without some amusement—for, 
though she gave Mr. Softon credit for an 
immense deal more talent than he actually 
possessed, she had already gained sulli- 
cient knowledge of the world to discover 
that Mr. Softon was—shall we say 1t?— 
we must—an ass ! 

“We want a brilliant effect of light 
and shade!’ said he, grandiloquently. 
Thereupon he dashed a mass of colour 
into the shadows, which had the efiect ot 
utterly destroying all perspective. 

“Just follow me, if you will have the 
goodness,” he said to Eleanor. “ You 
perceive what method of handling I adopt 
with these trees.” 

Here he took up a stumpy brush, and 
jerked upon the drawing-board some 
ragged patches of colour. 

“There is nothing like lighiness ol 
touch,”’ said he, “ when one has sufficient 
experience to be bold at the same time.” 

It would have required no little light- 
ness and boldness too to make anything 
of this sketch, for Mr. Softon had been 
daubing at it occasionally for some 
months, and it appeared no nearer con- 
pletion than ever. 

At this moment they were interrupted. 
A tap was heard at the drawing-room 
door, and in a second a person entered 
whom both Eleanor and Mr. Soliton re- 
garded with blank surprise. 
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CHAPTER V. 
I REVISIT LYMINGTON, 


que stranger was myself. 

«[ have not seen you for some years, 

\liss Verschoyle, and of course at your 
ielightful age every year makes great 
changes in appearance, and frequently in 

jaracter also. It appears to me you 
were but a child when I saw you last, 
and now you are grown awoman. ‘here 
issuch a stroug likeness to your mamma, 
hat 1 feel I could not be mistaken in 
calling you Eleanor, How is your 
amma? I suppose she hardly knows of 
my coming ?” 

“Oh, yes, I am confident she has heard 
of your being in the neighbourhood ; at 
least, that 1s i 

Eleanor stopped in some slight confu- 
sion, which I professed not to notice ; for 
[readily surmised that her mother had 
spoken of my advent in no welcome 
terms. Yet there was something in her 
manner, and in the difiidence with which 
she had spoken, which immediately pre- 
possessed me in her favour; and | was 
annoyed to remember that there could be 
any latent cause to make my present visit 
disagreeable. 

“It may be all the better that she 
expects me,” said I. ‘‘It is as well she 
should not be taken by surprise. My 
visit will be a short one; but I have 
uuch to say to Mrs. Verschoyle before I 
eave. Will she be here soon ?” 

“I think mamma went into the gar- 
den,” said Eleanor. 

Ilooked in the direction pointed out, 
and saw Mrs, Verschoyle walking in the 
carden, leaning on Mr. Reedy’s arm. 
they were engaged in conversation, and 
were evidently unconscious that L was 
ooking at them. 

Lam afraid that the expression which 
passed over my face at the moment re- 
vealed my private opinion of Mrs. Ver- 
schoyle’s companion; for Eleanor looked 
ip, at the moment our eyes met. She 
read my thoughts, and her glance denoted 
plainly that she was not displeased. 

stood looking at them fixedly a 
Pe or two, pinching my lip—a habit 
be tt when undecided or annoyed. At 
‘ast 1 bowed to Eleanor and Mr. Softon, 
‘nd moved toward the door. 

«,_ t fear Lam interrupting you,” I said; 
and, as time presses, I wil go to your 
Hamma,” 
we Soliton and Eleanor watched me 
considerable interest, and when I 
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came to the garden, I could see that my 
appearance there disconcerted both Mrs, 
Verschoyle and her companion, Mr, 
Reedy soon made the discovery that he 
was in the way, and discreetly withdrew, 
while Mrs. Verschoyle and myself paced 
the garden for a considerable time in 
earnest conversation, the purport of which 
shall be revealed to the reader ultimately. 
: When we entered the house again, Mr. 
Reedy was still chatting with the young 
ladies, to whom Mrs. Verschoyle was 
about to introduce me. 

“T have had the pleasure of speaking 
to Miss Kleanor already,” I answered, 
bowing at the same time to Clara. 

“It seems like a dream since you were 
children together,” said the widow, with 
an effort. “Do you stay long with us, 
Mr. Irving ?” 

“T leave again to-morrow evening; for 
upon the following day I have important 
business in London.” 

“Do you still live near the factory ?” 
asked Mrs. Verschoyle. 

“There is not the same necessity to 
watch the works now,” said I. “I have 
lived at. Starcross since——” 

“Ah, how is that ?—why have I not 
been told of this?—why am I always 
forgotten? Eleanor, Clara, how unkind 
of you not to tell me that Mark had 
come.” Thus speaking, Miss Mary 
bustled into the room, and rushing up to 
me, welcomed me most ardently; being, 
in fact, the only person in the room who 
seemed glad to find me there. 

“Ah, bless him!” said the old lady, 
enthusiastically ; “he is a man, indeed! 
Look here, Mr. Reedy, this is a man. 
Kiss me, my dear boy, it does me good 
to see youagain. How handsome he has 
crown! And now tell me what you have 
been doing this long time. It seems an 
age since L went down to the factory and 
spent a day or two with you. And how 
are they treating you here? You must be 
tired and hungry after such a journcy. 

“Thank you, aunt,” I said—tfor by 
that familiar name I always called the 
kind old lady—* thank you, I am neither 
tired nor hungry; having only walked 
from the hotel since breakfast.” 

“Merey on us!” said she; “how coolly 
everything passes. Mark coming here 
once in several years, and nobody caring 
for it. Nobody taking any interest in 
him. Girls, girls, why don’t you get a 
class of wine for Mr. Irving >” 

«<7? want for nothing, really,” I said. 

«Ah, dear me! dear mel” said Miss 
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Mary; “how like he is to his dear 
mother! She was a real good woman. 
‘There was no mistaking that. And this 
isa man, Mr. Reedy—a man, mind you. 
There are many strange individuals of 
the male sex walking about in coats and 
trousers, and one is apt to mistake the 
species at times; but lam not mistaken 
about this one.” 

I burst into a hearty laugh at this 
absurd encomium. “Indeed, Miss Ver- 
schoyle,” I said, “I don’t know what I 
have done to deserve that you should 
single me out as a model man.” 

“Tt is not for what you have done that 
I admire you, but for what you have not 
done. Under the circumstances in which 
you were left in early life, you might have 
turned out very badly, and have been as 
foolish as Well we won’t mention 
any names in particular,” said the old 
lady, with the oddest little malicious 
snecr at Mr. Softon and Mr. Reedy. “ As 
foolish as most young men, and many old 
ones, too. And with all your temptations 
and your nearly unprotected youth——” 

* Not quite unprotected, I think, dear,” 
said Mrs. Verschoyle, in a lofty manner. 

“With all this,” continued Miss Mary, 
not heeding the interruption, “ the satis- 
factory point is, that you have not done 
much harm, and have done some good.” 

“Why, aunt, this is but negative praise, 
after all,” said I. 

“ Ah, dear me,” continued Aunt Mary, 
“how well I remember those days!” And 
she fell into a musing attitude. ‘ Mark 

as certainly the finest boy of his age I 
ever saw, and so hearty and open. There 
was nothing mean, or cowardly, or narrow- 
minded about Mark, as there is about 
some boys. But I shall only bore you,” 
said she, suddenly. ‘Come to my room, 
Mark, and we will have a talk about old 
times.” 

Thus saying, Miss Mary trotted out of 
the room as briskly as she had entered, 
seeming more like a person of thirty than 
Sixty, 

Partly from old association, partly 
that I was really partial to the old lady, 
I followed her to the little room, which 
was her sanctum. 

The young ladies had gone to dress for 
a pleasure trip. Mr. Softon, also, had 





departed ; and Mr. Reedy was left alone 
with the widow. This worthy gentleman 
had lived to the age of fifty, and had not 
yet taken unto himself a wife. For years 
past, indeed, ever since the demise of the 
bluff captain, of blessed memory, the 
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thoughts of Mr. Reedy had gradu 


1) 
any 
concentrated themselves upon the : 


Miss Verschoyle, who always Seri 4 
would be much better if half the people 
that married had remained sincle na 
through this design at a very early period 
and threw all the cold water upon My 
Reedy’s passion that was m her power. 
This determined antagonist, combined 
with a natural hesitation, had induced 
Mr. Reedy so long to weigh the argu. 
ments pro and con, that it appeared 
doubtful if he would ever come to 4 
settled opinion upon the subject. Often 
indeed, he had broached the matter, but 
some unlucky circumstance was sure to 
happen, and check him upon the very 
verge of a declaration ; which check had 
such a depressing influence upon him, 
that some months generally elapsed before 
he could again screw hinself up to the 
sticking-point. 

Upon this particular evening, as I 
afterwards learned, his curiosity had been 
strongly aroused respecting myself and my 
connexion with the family. He, doubt- 
less, wondered what could be my mission 
to the widow. I am afraid I was a 
stumbling-block in his way. John Reedy 
was not the man to take a wile, now that 
his hair was grey, and work for her. For 
the last twenty years, he had lived a dolce 
far niente life, and the idea of doing any- 
thing, except going from one house to 
another as chief tale-bearcr of the district, 
had never entered his head. His small 
income hardly sufficed for his own wants 
—-did he not receive a hearty welcome 
at almost every house in Lymington. 

Mr. Reedy, however small his talents 
might be, had at least learned one fact m 
human nature which served his turn. He 
had discovered that ladies seated at home 
over their {needlework or nursing their 
babies, were extremely glad to hear any- 
thing in the shape of news. He readily 
undertook to supply this want, and be- 
came so successful a purveyor, that he 
was quite a popular favourite. Then lus 
manners were ipoffensive, his voice low and 
insinuating, and his personal appearance 
always neat and presentable, so that with 
a very moderate amount of trouble Mr. 
Reedy became a welcome guest in most 
circles. Of course the men despised him, 
but what could they do? ‘The ladies had 
decided upon receiving Mr. Reedy, and he 
was received accordingly. : 

This, however, is apart from our 1mme- 
diate subject. Mr. Reedy, desirous al- 
ways of looking before leaping, thought 














je would now express his feelings in suf. 
‘ciently plain terms to awaken the widow’s 
interest Without allowing his feelings to 
carry him too far. (Perhaps there was no 


danger of that.) 

Consequently, when they were eft 
alone, the insinuating man came a little 
nearer to the widow, and said, softly— 

“J wonder, dear madam, if you have 
ever guessed what brings ine here so fre- 
quently °° 

Mrs. Verschoyle hoped it was because 
Mr. Reedy had always received a cordial 
welcome. 

“There is a greater attraction than a 
cordial weleome in this house, my dear 
lady,” said Mr. Reedy, with much em- 
hasis. 

What could the widow say? Nothing, 
of course. She blushed, or tried to do 
80. 
Mr. Reedy took advantage of her si- 
lence to press his suit—not too violently. 
He rambled from one subject to another, 
reminding the widow, I fear, of the well- 
known children’s game of “round the 
house, and round the house, and never 
touching the house,” till at last he brought 
the subject to myself, and tried hard to 
ascertain what special motive I had in 
coming to Lymington. 

But the widow’s lips were sealed about 
me, principally because she had really 
nothing to say that could concern Mr. 
Reedy in any way. Perhaps the good 
lady would have spoken freely enough, 
had she known that Mr. Reedy’s untor- 
tunate dubiosity rendered him again so 
timid that he crept back into his shell 
like any poor, foolish worm that has ven- 
tured upon dangerous ground, and in all 
probability he would not repeat the ex- 
periment for anothertwelvemonth to come. 
Feeling awkward, as any man must, he 
took his leave before I came down from 
my visit to Miss Mary. 

As to the chat about old times which 
Miss Verschoyle had suggested, it had 
soon subsided. There were deeper and 
sadder feelings at work in both our minds, 
than would make any reference to past 
lappluess inviting. She sat beside her 
little work-table, knitting violently, but 
not speaking a word. 

I, too, was silent. Resting my head 
on my hand, I sat a long time looking 
Into the fire. It seemed useless to speak 
of my miserable failure in domestic life, 
while the happiness I had counted on had 
for ever passed away. After sitting a 
long while thus, Miss Mary suddenly 
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got " from her seat, and kissed me re- 
peatedly, 

‘cc . & . 
su It is of no use my asking you any ques- 
lons— is it my dear boy ?” said she; “ but 
you know how much I feel for you.” 

‘e 1 1 

Quite useless to speak of it,” I an- 

swered. “It is past that now.” 

She gave a short sigh, and not another 
word was said, except a hasty “ood 
night” as we parted. 2 


—swen eee 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT WILL IT LEAD TO? 


I HAD transacted some business in Lym- 
ington, and had passed the night at Mrs. 
Verschoyle’s, in obedience to Miss Mary’s 
wish, instead of going back to the hotel. 
It was Sunday, and I had spent the day 
in calling upon some old friends of my 
youth, who were still living, and received 
me kindly, 

As I came back in the evening to Mrs. 
Verschoyle’s to say farewell, the bells 
were chiming for the evening service. 
Lymington had grown to be a large and 
fashionable village during the few years 
I had left it, and, we must inform the 
reader, was an intensely religious place. 


~ They had high church and low church, 


broad chureh and narrow church, and 
Miss Verschoyle was in the habit of at- 
tending them all occasionally, because, 
she said, satirically, if she set her face 
against any of them, it might turn out 
alter all that the church she neglected 
was the only one capable of directing the 
anxious and uncertain Christian in the 
right path. . 
Eleanor and her sister were going out 
as L entered. I remarked upon it, and 
was answered by Eleanor that they were 
going to church. . 
I looked up suddenly, and felt as though 
I had awakened from a dream. . 
“Indeed,” I said, “ I had forgotten it 
was Sunday. Iam so pre-occupied that 
the days frequently escape me thus. It 
is a pity, a sad pity it should be so.” 
I drew my hand across my brow and 
sighed involuntarily. Then, recovering 
myself, I put out my hand to Eleanor. 
“T am going,” I said. f 
“But not to-night, Mr. Irving; we 
shall see you, of course, when we re- 
turn.” : 
“It is doubtful,” I answered: “ in an 
hour or so I shall be gone. I must say 
farewell to your mamma and aunt, and 
then be off at once. Farewell.” 
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“The service is short, and we shall 
soon be back ; you must not leave till we 
return.” 

Something there was in this young 
girl’s tone which at once awoke a new 

feeling in my mind. ‘The ‘words in them- 
selves were nothing, and were uttered 
without any particular expression ; but it 
was one of those lightning flashes in 
human life, so rarely coming to us when 
keenly sought after—so often coming at 
length, when they but kindle a devouring 
flame in the heart and madness in the 
brain. One of those moments when 
there is a sudden revelation of a heart 
throbbing in unison with our own—of a 
sympathetic soul, 

«There is that which drives men hastily 
from every place,” I said, unconsciously 
giving vent to my feelings. ‘* And this is 
Sunday! Well, well!’ 

“And you have forgotten it,” said 
Eleanor, kindly rather than reproachfully. 

“Yes, I plead guilty,’ IL said ab- 
stractedly. “Time was when I should 
not have forgotten it so easily. That 
was when we were children together.” 

Eleanor was silent. Her slight know- 
ledge of the world would prevent her 
comprehending entirely the feeling of the 
moment; yet she evidently felt unwonted 
sympathy for me. 

“If you regret my hasty departure,” I 
said, “perhaps you will think of me when 
I am gone. I shall be glad to believe 
that you will do so. Think of me to-night 
in your prayers; I have need of such 
thoughts as yours. You have an advan- 
tage over us men: you are kept apart 
from the world more than we are. I can 
remember when the mere entrance into 
a church was sullicient to shut away the 
outer world entirely; but now I should 
carry the gloominess of my own spirit to 
the very altar. Unhappiness and disap- 
pointment will blight our highest aspira- 
tions.” 

“When first the blow falls, it may be 
so,’ said Eleanor; “but should it end 
thus ?” 

“1 cannot foresee the end,” I answered, 
sadly. “But lam detaining you—fare- 
well.” 

We shook hands warmly, and parted. 
It was singular that from the moment I 
entered the house what a tacit under- 
standing there had been between us. I 
held her hand a second as we parted, and 
said, “Pray for me, Eleanor; and then 
entered the house. 

Clara had stepped forward a little in 
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advance of her sister, and now came back 
exclaiming somewhat pettishly— | 

“ We shall be late, Kleanor. How lo 
you have talked with Mr. Irving!” 

Eleanor did not reply. I turned as I 
entered the door, and the light from the 
hall-lamp was reflected on her face. Was 
it fancy ?—I thought her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

_ Going into the house, I found Mrs, 
Verschoyle was not at home. She had 
gone to church with Mr. Reedy. [ fol. 
lowed them; the church was very full 
but. I readily discovered Eleanor. 

There was a charm about her calm, 
pure beauty, as she sat there at her deyo- 
tions, which inspired me with a soothing 
influence. Its gentle power seemed to 
dispel my anxiety and past grief. I hardly 
took my eyes from her during the whole 
evening, and cach feeling that animated 
her during the service seemed reflected 
upon my own heart. ‘The service was 
nearly over ere she had seen me, but 
when she did so a deep blush suffused 
her cheeks, and in that moment I read 
that [had been the object of her thoughts 
—of her prayers. 

We walked home together, and the 
widow sat down to a volume of Sermons, 
having, as Miss Mary remarked, “pat on 
her Sunday countenance for that purpose.” 

I fear that the quality of the sermons 
could not have been of a very “awaken- 
ing” sort, for the widow looked very 
Janguid and apathetic. ‘lhe spirituality 
of the sermons had not been effective 
enough to draw her thoughts from worldly 
subjects, for upon our being left alone a 
short time, she began to question me 
respecting Mr. Softon, and asked my 
opinion of his suitability as a partner for 
Eleanor. 

“He is highly respectable,” she said, 
“and his taste and accomplishments are 
something quite out of the common way. 
I am rather disposed to favour his ad- 
dresses. Really,” continued she, with a 
plaintive tone and a soft sigh, “ what an 
amount of anxiety children bring upon 
one! However careful we may be, we 
are never certain but that our best efforts 
may be neutralized by some sudden ca- 
price. here is Eieanor now, who 1s 
usually so gentle and obedient, has taken 
a sudden dislike, | fancy, to this young 
gentleman, just as 1 hoped to have seen 
her comfortably settled. But mother 
must be sacrificed, of course; the dear 
girl must have her way. I shall not al- 
tempt to influence her.” 
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The widow continued, for what reason 
[could not divine, to ie me much 4 
formation about the early training 0 
Bleanor and Clara, not forgetting to be- 
ow a proper admixture of praise upon 
herself ” her own share in the merits of 

otters. 
. _ have heard what she said, but I 
certainly understood little; I was un- 
consciously very rude. 

The widow, looking up suddenly, was 
evidently surprised to see my absent ex- 
pression ; and in order, perhaps, to ascer- 
tain what was passing in my mind, asked 
me a direct question : ; 

«Eleanor has very much improved, has 
she not, Mr. Irving, smce you knew her 
asa child ?” 

“Certainly she has improved very 
much; but pardon me, madam, time 
presses; I will say farewell at once. I 
have a conveyance which will be here 
immediately.” . 

The widow bade me farewell with no 
little coldness. I had offended her. 

[learned afterwards, and could easily 
understand it, that she had taken my 
wife’s part, and had called me a bearish 
fellow with no manners or breeding what- 
ever, and had made a comparison im- 
mensely to my disadvantage with Mr. 
Softon and Mr. Reedy also. 

In the meantime I had made my way 
to the spinster’s apartments. Sunday 
was always held by the old lady as a kind 
of holiday. She retired to her own little 
room, and held a levce with certain fa- 
vourite companions, who shall be described 
if the reader will have a little patience 
with me. 

The first of these companions I met on 
entering the room. She was a little 
apple-faced girl, dressed in the costume 
of a neighbouring charity-school. Then 
Lalmost tumbled over a French poodle, 
80 fat that although the poor animal 
evidently saw his danger from my out- 
stretched foot, he was quite powerless to 
get out of the way... Fortunately [_per- 
ceived his danger, and lifted the pulling 
little animal out of the way,—a piece of 
attention which drew forth a fine full- 
flavoured croak from a paroquet hanging 
over my head; a fine cat sat in front of 
the fire, being watched attentively by a 
very juvenile looking, but in reality, quite 
an old lady, who was sitting by the fire- 
side, opposite Miss Verschoyle. 

This was Miss Perky, a ws who had 
sulfered severe mental emotions from a 
conviction that her charms had been the 
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os of a well-meaning but sonewhat 
\Dulous organist, who Officiated at the 
church where Miss Perky had all her life 
sustained the arduous, and sometimes we 
fear, unthankful office of teacher in the 
Sunday-school. 

_ Now Miss Perky had the sincerest con. 
viction that the young organist drank 
himself into delirium tremens, and finally 
into the grave, through despair of win- 
ning the said Miss Perky’s hand. Yet 
this untimely fate had, we are grieved to 
say, been somewhat of a satisfaction to 
Miss Perky as evidence of the power of 
her youthful attractions. To be sure, as 
Miss Mary said, when she first learned 
this woful history, it was a pity the 
young man had not first ascertained if his 
case was hopeless before acting so rashly. 
Miss Perky thought so too, because she 
might—being then young and soft-hearted 
—she might have consented to a union 
with the organist, and they might have 
spent the remainder of their lives in har- 
mony with each other, and with no dis- 
cords save what Mr. Bowler produced on 
the organ; but as she emphatically and 
pathetically expressed herself upon the 
subject—“It was not to be.” Mr. 
Bowler was in his grave. The serious ef- 
fect of such fatal fascination had been 
that Miss Perky was ever dubious about 
receiving the most insignificant attentions 
from young gentlemen whether at Sun- 
day-school or elsewhere. Such a fate as 
that of Mr. Bowler was not to be ignored, 
and it was advisable not to tempt others 
into such dangerous labyrinths. Miss 
Verschoyle of course laughed at all this, 
but had a real affection for Miss Perky 
nevertheless, whose pupils were certainly 
the best behaved children in Lymington, 
a fact which was generally admitted. 
Consequently, there was no parsonage 
treat or visitation which took place with- 
out a special compliment to Miss Perky’s 

wers. 
Phe rosy-cheeked charity-girl visited 
Miss Verschoyle frequently. Indeed, 
most of her time that she did not spend 
at school was devoted to Miss Mary, 
This was the result of no caprice, but 
real benevolence, for the girl was the 
child of depraved, vicious parents, and 
the old lady knew that every moment the 
child spent at home she was undoing all 


‘the good that Miss Perky’s teaching had 


ffected. (No solitary instance this, either, 
: the —s to which the child belonged. 
It is sad that the fact whether or no 
your father be a rich banker or a drunken 
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cobbler, should perchance determine if 
you become a man or a fiend, so strong 
is the influence of position and example 
upon the youthful mind). . 

It was hard to say who occupied the 
post of honour in the crowded little room, 
or who appeared to be of most import- 
ance, for all—rosy child, prim Miss 
Perky, paroquet and dog and cat—seemed 
to be on a level with the actual mistress. 

Miss Verschoyle welcomed me heartily. 

« Ah, my dear boy,”—she always called 
me her dear boy. I suppose I seemed a 
hoy still to her; thirty being so much 
less than sixty— Ah, my dear boy,” re- 

eated she, “ you have just come at the 
right time, while 1 have all my family 
around me. Now, I suppose you hardly 
know which to admire most, only you are 
too polite to give any preference. Sit 
down, my dear boy, sit down, if you can 
find a chair at least. You are silent. 
Well, I must not wonder I suppose, for 
if you threw away your fine speeches 
perhaps some of the company inight not 
appreciate them. But come, have you 
nothing to say? ‘lake some tea. There, 
now, dear boy, do try and look more 
cheerful. Not the first time we have had 
tea together, eh? No, no, bless me; 
oh, bless me, no! When are you going, 
then ?” 

“This evening, aunt, almost imme- 
diately. That is why I have come here 
just now,” said J, taking a cup of the prof- 
fered tea. “I have already paid a fare- 
well visit to Mrs. Verschoyle, and shook 
hands with the young ladies at the door 
as they were going to church,” 

“Going to church, were they? That 
is well. They are more correct in their ob- 
servanees than you and I, Miss Perky.” 

“TI think we must not be too severe 
upon your shortcomings,’ said Miss Perky, 
simpering. “ You went in the morning, 
did you not ?” 

“Bless my soul, no—I did not. I had 
a slight headache, or a slight something ; 
and you know how easy it is to fancy a 
slight something that will keep us away 
from church. It was not a ball or a 
party, you know. Yousmile, Mark. You 
may laugh if you please; we have been 
times enough to balls and parties in our 
day, eh, Miss Perky? But come, we 
we won't talk of ourselves, we foolish old 
eam What have you been doing, 


Mark, and what has my fascinating sister- 
in-law had to say to the dear boy ?” 

“ Really, aunt, I hardly know,” said J, 
wearily ; she told me a long history which 
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I did not hear, for I was thinkine of 
oe else, and she ended in askine 
me, much to my surprise, what oht 
of Mr. Sitios. F = nrg 
_ “Pooh!” said she sharply ; « Softoy 
indeed, nothing will come of that, | 
would settle him at once, but that I know 
Eleanor will in a few weeks become ut. 
terly disgusted with his companionship 
and it will have the effect of better ep. 
abling her to appreciate a better map, 
Bless my soul! Softon, indeed! Nothing 
will come of that.” 

“And why do you think so?” J said. 
“Do you intend to hinder it ?” 

“Yes, if there should be any chance of 
such an event; but it will not be. The 
young man is eaten up with self-love, 
vanity, and affectation.” 

“ He evidently finds no favour in you 
eyes,” said I, smiling. 

“None whatever ; 
Eleanor’s.” 

“TY think you are too severe,” said 
Miss Perky. 

** What do you know about it, infant >” 
said Miss Verschoyle, turning sharply 
upon her friend. ‘ You suppose because 
Mr. Softon has made a soft speech or two 
to you to gain certain ends, that he isa 
pure and honourable man, No such 
thing, I tell you. Bless my soul, I have 
known fifty Softons.” 

* But [ thought Eleanor was not alto- 
gether displeased with him,” I said. 

“When did you ever see a young clit 
of twenty displeased with the attentions 
ofaman? Bless my soul, how ignorant 
you must be of the sex! But take another 
cup of tea, my dear boy. Is it sweet 
enough? More milk, eh? Weil, now, 

what was I saying? Oh, about Eleanor. 
Well, can you wonder that she likes a 
little homage ?—who would refuse it that 
could get it by smiling and looking pretty. 
Bless the boy, what next? Does she 
care for Softon? you say. I say no. But 
I am not Eleanor’s father confessor; and 
who knows what may be passing in her 
mind ?—I don’t. 

“You are quite right,” I answered; “it 
is quite impossible to tell what dreams 
she may have conjured up, or what her 
ideal may be.” 

Tea being now over, I rose to leave. 

“Well, my dear boy, and when shall 1 
see you again ?” 

“That is uncertain, but I will write to 
you frequently.” 

“Do so. You are going back to the 
factory, are you not ?” 


nor will he in 
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“Tam. Work, after all, is the only 
remedy for my present state of mind.” 

“Took sometimes at the little grave in 
st, Mary’s churchyard. Think of her 
sorrows, and how patiently she bore them. 
The flowers were growing upon it beauti- 
fully when I saw it last. Ah, your poor 
dear mother, Mark, how often I think of 
her! And how like her you are! Fare- 
well, my dear boy, farewell!” And the 
old lady’s voice grew so sweet and tender 
that a stranger would never have recog- 
nised it as belonging to Miss Mary 
Verschoyle. 

“Once more,”’ said she, following me 
to the door, “I know, Mark, what is 
passing in your mind.” 

I looked at her with astonishment. 

“Yes, yes,” she repeated, “ I know 
what is passing in your mind.” 

“If you do,” said I, gravely, “ you 
know, also, what madness it is, and, for 
God’s sake, do not. encourage it.” 

“Tisten,” said she, eimphatically. 
“Old frights like me, with one foot 
already in the grave, are sometimes in- 
dulged with a glimpse into the future.”’ 

“What on earth do you mean, aunt ?” 
Tasked, with, I have no doubt, a look of 
intense astonishment. 

“Nothing, my dear boy, nothing. 
Only remerhber what I say. I have pro- 
phesied truly before now, as you know to 
your cost, poor fellow. Eleanor shall 
never marry that noodle Softon. Good- 
bye! God bless you, my dear boy !” 





CHAPTER VIL. 
SELF-QUESTIONING. 


Ipnove leisurely through the dusky lanes, 
covered over at the top by the branches 
of the wide-spreading trees, through which 
the pale moonlight streamed in sudden 
lashes across my path, filling each lonely 
spot with fantastic shadows. ‘There was 
a soft, mysterious wind blowing which 
seemed to soothe my troubled spirit, and 
to whisper of happier times. 

Often as I drove along I was in danger 
of running the vehicle into some ditch or 
pond by the wayside. I was so lost in 
thought that the reins dropped from my 
ands, and the horse took his own course 
til T recovered myself, The words which 

Iss Verschoyle had whispered to me at 
parting still rung in my ears. But. each 
time they recurred to me I resolutely 


Shut the door of the spirit against the 
( 
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illusions they conjured up, and tried to 
divert my mind by remarking any point 
of interest in the fairy-like landscape 
through which I rode. I passed lonely 
farmhouses occasionally, where young 
men and women were standing at the 
door bidding each other farewell after 
spending a happy day together. I saw 
their affectionate glances toward each 
other, and thought of my own fate. I 
saw the lights gradually dying out in 
wayside cottages as the quiet inmates 
came home from the evening service 
through open fields, by the side of barren 
hills, or by lonely footpaths through 
sombre woods. $ 

The life I had led from my youth till 
now had been a studious and anxious one. 
I had rarely indulged in that sweet calm 
which comes from an uninterrupted com- 
munion with Nature. Now, thought sue- 
ceeded thought, and fancy fancy, as rapid] 
as the fleeting shadows of the clouds wie 
flitted past the moon and conjured u 
strange phantoms in the lonely all 
They were too vague to be described in 
words. But the past—it was always the 
past that hovered round me. One thought 
only of the present flashed upon me, but 
there was still that shadow from the past 
which dimmed its light in a moment. 
Does the reader ask what the thought 
was ? Let him turn to Miss Verschoyle’s 
parting words for a solution of the 
enigma. 

Rapidly as these thoughts had passed 
through my mind, they are not so easily 
put into words. The lightning reveals 
more in an instantaneous flash than we 
can describe inan hour. So, in the vari- 
ous phases of a mental struggle, we may 
find it extremely difficult to explain much 
that moves us for good or evil within the 
limits of a second. Reduced from a mo- 
mentary dream into homely prose, what do 
we make of it? The Phantom Thought 
says to me—“ She is pretty; she has good 
taste; she is loveable; she is talented. 
She has little wealth, but you have enough. 
Her sweet, soft eyes have penetrated your 
very soul. She pities you evidently, and 
Shakspeare will tell you what pity Is 
akin to.” 

Then I inwardly reply to the tempter 
—“J know all this. Why taunt me witli 
the irrevocable ?” ' . 

But the phantom 1s not so easily 
exorcised. 

“ What think you of so unworthy a 
partner as Softon for this sweet creature, 
using her lovely voice to charm his ass» 
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ears? Have you never dreamt of the in- 
evitable disgust with which she will one 
day regard him, when, with larger expe- 
rience of life, she sees through the narrow, 
mean soul of the man ?” 

“Tam not blind to this,” my spirit re- 
plies, whether I will or no. “I can 
quite realize what a future it must be; 
but can I undo what is done ?” 

Under the sharp, ringing appeal of fact, 
the phantom grew indistinct and shadowy ; 
but anon comes a clearer picture from 
the mist which enshrouds it, and a voice 
seems echoing from a far distant region. 

“Think of her by the fire-side, Mark ; 
your own fire-side, with life begun anew, 
and fairer promise than ever for the 
future. Think of her sympathy and in- 
terest in all your plans and schemes ; her 
delight in your suecess—her warm recog- 
nition of your genius and lofty aims; her 
pride in the admiration you are well aware 
= excited in your own neighbour- 
100d.” 

The phantom vanished. The horse 
stopped suddenly before a white gate, 
and a gruff voice, saying, “ Toll, sir,” re- 
called me from my reverie, and reminded 
me that I was at the turnpike-gate, which 
was only a few yards from the point 
where the main road led down to the 
railway station. 

Taking my seat in the train, I sought 
to banish all these images which had so 
much troubled me during my ride to the 
station, by going to sleep. But there 
are moods of the mind when sleep, if it 
comes at all, only punishes us for daring 
to throw off the burden of our waking 
thoughts, and exaggerates, in dreaming 
fancies, all our previous grief. 

Strange intangible repetitions of my 
former thoughts haunted me with many 
a painful scene of my struggles and toils 
in past years ; and amidst all the principal 
images which I strove ineffectually to 
banish, perpetually arose before me. I 
awoke constantly with those features 

distinctly photographed upon my mind. 
Always the same face, seldom the same 
expression. She smiled—she wept—she 
was in a reverie—she looked thoughtful 
—she was surprised—she was angry— 
(no, she never looked angry, that is a 
libel). In these dim fancies I saw her 
thus; but in every revolution of this 


(To be continued.) 
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dreaming kaleidoscope, I saw tenderness 


for me beaming in every glance, till at . 


length, after a weary journey, thoue 
distance was so ih I was 36.7 x 
the screaming whistle of the engine, and 
looking out of the carriage I saw the 
lights of the factory in the distance. 

Leaving my luggage, I walked home 
quietly, greatly to the surprise of O'Hara 
who, however, was delighted to sce me 
back again. I should inform the reader 
this faithful son of Erin had followed my 
fortunes throughout, and still held under 
my management the same position which 
he had originally occupied when Mr. 
Eldon was the sole proprietor of the mill. 
O’Hara had changed but little during 
these years; he was as buoyant and spi- 
rited as ever, and spite of my remon- 
strances speedily aroused everybody in 
the house. In my present state of mind 
I would have preferred to come home 
quietly, but I could hardly be so illna. 
tured as to check the simple and hearty 
welcome which was shown by every one 
about the factory. 

‘Pray don’t give yourself much trou- 
ble, O’Hara,” I said: “and how have 
you been getting on ?” 

“ Mighty well, faith; but it’s glad I 
am to sce yer honner back. The ould 
et will look like itself agin. Och, it’s 

een lonely enough lately indoors.” And 
the old man sighed. 

Entering the house, I found that 
O’Hara’s prognostication of the general 
dulness could not have been exaggerated. 
Barren of furniture, and neglected in 
every part, I could not but contrast it 
with the cheerful place which but a year 
ago I had called my home. 

“Do not trouble yourself about me,” 
I said to Mrs. O’Hara, who since my 
misfortunes had lived in the house; “very 
little refreshment will serve me.” 

-“Divil a trouble at all, then,” said 
O’Hara, coming in at the moment; 
“only yer honner should have sent us 
word, and we’d have had an iligant tarn 
out in the ould place by this time, faith.” 

“Whatever you have at hand, Mrs. 
O’Hara, will do for me.’’ 

She went at once to seek for some- 
thing, and, lighting my lamp, I muttered 
gloomily— 

“ And this is my welcome home.” 
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No. 15.—‘‘A LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING.” 


Wuen Mr. Pope wrote his far too cele- 
brated lines— 


« A little learning is a dangerous thing! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ;” 


helittle thought of the mischievous effects 
that would be produced by them; that 
they would be continually used as the 
means of preventing education, and check- 
ing the spread of improvement among the 
people. But so it 1s. Men seize hold of 
a witty saying, and without examining 
into its truth, go on continually quoting 
it, until it assumes the dignity of a pro- 
verb, and is used as an authority to put 
down or prevent those things which the 
person using it is disinclined to. The 
answer to this particular saying may be 
found also in the works of the same Mr. 
Pope, and it is at least entitled to equal 
authority, nay, even greater authority, 
since it 1s the product of his mind in a 
more mature age :—= 


“Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


The bending of the twig is the acquisi- 
tion of a “little learning ;” it is that 
which must give a direction to a whole 
life. A “little learning” is, in truth, the 
keystone to all knowledge; for he who 
does not begin with a little can never 
attam to much—can never be able to 
take a deep draught of the Pierian 
spring. 

But is a little learning dangerous ? We 
think not. 


“The humblest measure of mind is bright in 
its humble sphere. 

The glow-worm, creeping in the hedge, lighteth 
her evening torch, 

And her far-off mate, on gossamer sail, steereth 
his course by that star! 

But ignorance mocketh at proprieties, bringing 
out the glow-worm at noon.” 


The very first advances in learning have 
some influence in bringing us nearer to 
“proprieties :” in enabling us to cast off 
some of the utter brutishness which 
makes us the slave and the tool of every 
sensual desire. The humblest labourer 
that ever delved in field has some par- 
ticles of the divine breath within him 
that may be stirred and excited by giving 
i a “little learning ;” and with this 
movement of the intellect comes also a 
movement of the affections, and the whole 


nature is changed under their influence _— 
a tenderness and softness is spread over 
that which before was rude, and harsh, 
aud brutal ;—sympathies are aroused anil 
communicated,—the lamp of the glow- 
worm is lit in the cottage home, and its 
attractions are love, affection, and domestic 
peace. We are wiser in our generation 
than in the days of Mr. Pope, brilliant as 
the wits and literary men of those times 
confessedly were. But then, knowledge 
—nay, even the appreciation of knowledge 
was confined toa few: they were hououred 
with the title of the wits, and the two or 
three coffee-houses in which they were 
accustomed to assemble were looked upon 
with a degree of reverence which we can 
scarcely understand in these days, as the 
haunts of all that was eminent in literature 
and poetry, philosophy, and knowledge. 
The great mass of the people were unin- 
structed, uninformed; even the country 
gentlemen, the men of fortune, were more 
ignorant than a charity schoolboy of the 
present day; they were mere Squire 
Westerns, devoted to the chase and the 
bottle; their only reading, Baker's Chro- 
nicle, or Gueillim’s Book of Heraldry, 
which their family pride made them 
delight in,—the only kind of music they 
could tolerate was Bumper Squire Jones, 
or Bobbing Joan. “‘ Philosopher Square” 
and “ Professor Twackham” are the types 
of those to whom the education of the 
youth of that age was committed. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, that the 
few who had elevated themselves out of 
the mire of ignorance by which they were 
surrounded,—who revelled in the bright 
thoughts which genius strikes out for 
itself, or which the cultivation of the n- 
tellect gathers from various sources, 
should look down upon the uninformed 
and brutal mass around them, and possess 
a degree of literary pride which is un- 
known in these our days to all who mix 
in the world at large. Within the walls 
of our colleges some few may still be 
found who live in an atmosphere of their 
own; who dream in Greek, and pass their 
lives in the vain endeavour to trace the 
accurate meaning of a Greek particle, or 
the proper use of the digamma ; and these 
still think that “a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing ;” they have no sympathies 


with any times or any “3 _ those of 
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the classical era;—from the days of Peri- 
cles to those of Augustus is their golden 
age, in which they still wander as in a 
kind of enchanted sleep. They have great 
acquirements in their way—rare ones, 
such as few possess; but the world has 
run away from them—has gone a-head— 
has launched out boldly upon the ocean 
of knowledge, in which all may find rich 
freights, but in which all must have some 
instruction lest they strike upon the 
hidden rocks and shoals which may send 
their venture to the bottom. Here “a 
little learning” may be “ dangerous,” but 
not so dangerous as perfect ignorance. 
We must each endeavour to acquire as 
much as we can if we would pursue our 
voyage in hope, but if we “taste not” 
our destruction is certain, 

In the days of Pope, learning was con- 
fined to the few; scarce any ever thought 
of instructing the labourer—we do not 
say people, for as yet there was no such 
thing as a people in the world. It is only 
in our day, as the result of a “little 
learning,” that peoples are springing into 
existence. Formerly it was by no means 
uncommon for men who were desirous 
of affording a little knowledge to the 
labourer—of giving them some elementary 
instruction—to be afraid to do so, lest it 
should make them less industrious. We 
have this fear stated in Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, with Johnson’s comments on it 
as follows: “ Mr. Langton told us he was 
about to establish a school upon his estate ; 
but it had been suggested to him that it 
might have a tendency to make the people 
less industrious. Johnson: No, sir; while 
learning to read and write is a distinction, 
the few who have that distinction may be 
the less inclined to work ; but when every- 
body learns to read and write, it is no 
longer a distinction. A man who has a 
laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work ; 
but if everybody had laced waistcoats, we 
should have people working in lace waist- 
coats. There are no people whatever more 
industrious, none who work more, than 
our manufacturers; yet they have all 
learnt to read and write. Sir, you must 
not neglect doing a thing immediately 
good, from fear of remote evil; from fear 
of its being abused.” And on another 


and later occasion, a gentleman, at a 
dinner at General Paoli’s, maintained that 
a general diffusion of knowledge among a 
people was a disadvantage, for it made the 
vulgar rise above their sphere. Johnson’s 
reply was in the same strain as that we 
have quoted. “Sir, while knowledge is 





a distinction, those who are Possessed of * 
it will naturally rise above those who are 
not. Merely to read and write was a 
distinction at first; but we see when 
reading and writing have become general 
the common people keep their stations 
And so, were higher attainments to be. 
come general, the effect would be the 
same.” ‘These expressions are remarkable 
as coming from the great leviathan of 
literature at a time when the pride of 
learning was at its height; when few had 
learnt to take the captive of ignorance 
by the hand, and lead him even to the 
portals of the temple of knowledge; when 
the green landscapes of literature, and the 
lovely scenery of the imagination were to 
him mere barren wastes. But in these 
our days, how great the contrast! Some 
few, ignorant themselves, still think “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
and would keep the world in the mental 
darkness to which they have doomed 
themselves. But the light of knowledge 
has become common as the sunshine on 
our fields: it shines for all, it illuminates 
all. And we find a modern writer, Alex- 
ander Knox, working out Johnson’s 
thought, with all the additional expe- 
rience of the present day. “I do teel 
strongly,—and I thank God that I have 
the feeling,—that to neglect the mind for 
the sake of anything earthly, is high 
treason against the laws of nature. The 
great mass, hitherto, could not commit 
this crime; because, either they had not 
minds to cultivate, or their minds were 
never awakened to activity, or even con- 
sciousness. But Providence is now putting 
things on another footing. Knowledge 
is spreading into the dark places of tlie 
earth; and to be ignorant will be a dis- 
grace of a far different kind from what it 
ever was before. A good English scholar 
has hitherto been a reputable character, 
because to be so was no common thing. 
Now, through the aid of Sunday Schools 
first, and of Dr. Bell and Joseph Lan- 
caster next,—and through the means at 
the same time of Reviews, Magazines, and 
Newspapers innumerable,—good English 
scholars will be, in comparison of what 
they were, probably as one hundred to 
one; so that those who were sufficiently 
distinguished by being good English 
scholars, must now rise a step higher, or 
forfeit their place in the intellectual scale 
of Society. ‘ admire the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence in making such an advance 
knowledge so easily attainable.” 

Let us suppose a child sent to schoo! 
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with this maxim impressed on his mind— 
«4 little learning is a dangerous thing!” 
What progress could we expect him to 
make in his studies? Would it not fur- 
nish him with an excuse for neglecting 
every task, and devoting himself to idle- 
ness? An instance once came under our 
own knowledge, of a wealthy farmer who 
placed his sons at the National School in 
the parish in which he resided, with a strict 
injunction to the schoolmaster not to 
bring them on too far! In those days 
the masters of National schools did not 
receive the same admirable training as at 
present: they were in truth nearly as 
ignorant as their pupils. 

It is better they should have a little 
knowledge of many things than be left in 
imorance of all; it may, and most pro- 
bably will, give them the desire to extend 
this little knowledge in one direction or 


another : 
“By degrees, the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilate; the plastic 
powers 
Labour for action.” 


And every fresh gleam of knowledge will 
awaken a more intense sensation of plea- 
sure—a more earnest desire to acquire 
more information. It is idle to talk of 
the self-suiliciency, the vanity, and the 
ride engendered by a “little learning.” 
‘our true self-sufficient person is your 
thoroughly ignorant man. 

In these our days, Holofernes would 
have felt no pride in his “little learning ;” 
there would have been too many wearing 
the laced waistcoat besides himself. There 
is no danger now of a little learning fos- 
tering either pride or vanity; day by day 
we see elementary instruction, such as 
can be afforded even in the “ Ragged 
Schools,” softening, humanizing, and en- 
lightening the very dregs of the com- 
munity, bringing them nearer to the 
“proprieties” of life—sowing in them 
the good seed to fructify in due season. 
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be “little learning” that has been spread 
abroad has done something towards strik- 
ing down the pride of ignorance, Look 
abroad through the world, and you will 
find that it Is ignorance that is self-willed, 
opinionated, assuming, prejudiced, fancy- 
ing that it knows and understands every- 
thing; while knowledge is modest, un- 
assuming, patient, inquiring; aware of 
its own deficiencies, of how much it has 
yet to learn; and anxious to seek and de- 
rive Instruction from every source— 


“ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks ; 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


If, then, we would increase the know- 
ledge of the world, we must blot out this 
fallacy from our list of proverbs, and ex- 
ert ourselves to give a “little learning” 
to all, in the full and confident hope that 
many will strive to make that little much ; 
and that even those who rest contented 
with the little, are better than when they 
possess none. It is in vain now for the 
pride of scholarship to sneer at a “ little 
learning ;” to throw obstacles in the way 
of its acquirement; to speak more for 
“barbarism” than for that angel know- 
ledge ;—the fiat has gone forth : 


“ The dawn of mind, which upwards on a pinion 

Borne, swift as sunrise, far illumines space, 

And clasps this barren world in its own bright 
embrace.” 


This dawn of mind has already shed its 
beneficent light over this land; we feel its 
influence through all grades of socicty; 
we feel it in increased morality—in the 
diminution of sensuality—in the love of 
order—in wide-spreading benevolence and 
kindly feeling: it must be the object of 
us all to guide the dawning to a brilliant 
noon. And many are the helps to tlus 
great work. Men are beginning to un- 
derstand that learning, like the diamond, 
doubles in value with every carat that 1s 
added to its weight. 
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MUDDLEBURY PARISH. 


CHAPTER I. 


MUDDLEBURY PARISH; OF THE PARISI 
OFFICERS ; AND THE NOTABLE MUDDLE- 
BURY-CLERKSHIP CONTEST. 


Ir must be recorded, to the lasting shame 
and confusion of a perverse and _ stiff- 
necked generation, that the important 
town of Muddlebury yet remains wnre- 
presented in its country’s parliament. 
There is—there can be—no valid reason 
for this, for (as they themselves very 
properly observe) no larger amount of 
intelligence and sense can possibly be 
found in any corporate body of men than 
exists among the inhabitants of this re- 
markable town. ‘Free and independent” 
is acommon phrase to use in reference 
to a body of ratepayers; but if ever 
ratepayers were free, without making 
too free ; and independent, without being 
obstinate; they are the ratepayers of 
Muddlebury. This being the case, we 
must ever lament that their electoral 
functions are confined to the local busi- 
ness of their truly enlightened vestry, or 
only exercised in higher spheres so often 
as a spirited contest for the representation 
of the county takes place. The men of 
Muddlebury — bless their agricultural 
hearts !—would in all respects constitute 
a most enlightened constituency; and if 
one good quality (among so many) may 
be specially referred to here, as adorning 
their manly brows, it is the quality of 
discretion. For instance, should a neigh- 
bouring gentleman whom the Muddle- 
burians know to possess sound judgment 
(and half the adjoining property), take a 
particular side in a question, they, with 
commendable discretion, immediately fol- 
low his lead. This free, independent, and 
business-like principle they carry out with 
praiseworthy consistency in the minor 
details of parochial business, and even in 
the current affairs of private life. No 
tradesman in Muddlebury need fear for 
an honest livelihood provided he once 
secures the patronage of the great man of 
the parish, for the smaller men will, with 
discriminating faith in the discretion of 
their leader, inevitably have their sugar, 
tea, and sundries of him also. And yet, 
notwithstanding these instances of pro- 
sress and enlightenment; of freedom and 
independence; and of the growth of 
liberal opinions—Muddlebury is still un- 
represented in parliament! Powers of 





reason!—and this is the boasted nine. 
teenth century! But I regret to say 
there is a party springing up in Muddle- 
bury—none of your good, old, jog-trot 
parties, but a mean-minded, levelling 
party—which is sowing discord in the 
exemplary parish, and has already much 
agitated parochial minds at the vestry, 
I say—and without fear, favour, or re- 
ward—that that party aims at the very 
root of our glorious oaken constitution! 
—that its principles are those of anarehy, 
revolution, and bloodshed But, to say 
truth, the people of Muddlebury are too 
discreet to afford much countenance to 
this new party in the parish. 

The parochial officers of Muddlebury 
are in every respect worthy of the enligh- 
tened population which they serve. First, 
of course, are the churchwardens; men 
of stability, respectability, and wealth. 
It cannot be said that either of these 
pillars of the Church and State possesses 
a brilliant imagination, but a white waist- 
coat and a heavy gold-chain are reputed 
able to cover a multitude of faults, and 
they might well be sufficient to shield so 
few as the Muddlebury churchwardens 
possess from vulgar observation. And 
while these serve to shield their faults, 
they do but blazon forth their virtues. 
Charity beams out from every inch of 
wide expanse of quilted vest ; while 
faith, modestly concealed in a watch- 
pocket, shines out, occasionally, to delight 
the world! 

Perhaps the greatest in the multitude 
of virtues possessed by the Muddleoury 
churchwardens, is an uncompromising 
spirit of hostility towards dissent in all 
its forms. And very proper too. “ There 
was the church,” they said, “and people 
might go there when they pleased. ‘The 
pews (in the middle aisle) were free, and 
nobody could doubt that there was plenty 
of room. But people had no business, 
theyindignantly remarked,“ to go skulking 
to an Independent place of worship on a 
Sunday morning.” Most righteous men! 

After the churchwardens (and with all 
due deference) humbly come the ovet- 
seers. A base, mean-minded man, of the 
new party, had once been heard to declare 
that they were overseers in all trath, for 
some of the poorest in the town were 
overlooked altogether. This, I need not 
add, was scandal. Then the workhouse- 
master, a man of large stature, whose 
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name was Bouncer ; and a capital master 
he made, I promise you. No shirking 
with him, sirrah ! Nice, wholesome, sooth- 
‘ag water-gruel he gave his patients, and 
jenty of fine healthy hard labour withal. 

his humane man, while comfortably en- 
joying his wine and walnuts with the 
matron (his wife) had, in a characteristic 
moment of pleasantry, ordered some aged 
paupers to pump into a tank that leaked 
capitally froni a pipe im the side, until it 
should be full. Oh! a fine, hearty, com- 
manding workhouse-master was he. He 
had such a just, stern way with him, 
people said, that he saved the Union a 
mint of money, for cantankerous paupers 
had been known to declare that they had 
rather die in the gutter than exist under 
him. Most worthy master! Verily, thou 
shalt have thy reward. 

During my stay in Muddlebury, a most 
exciting contest occurred in the parish, 
the like of which had never been known. 
It is this contest I must now describe. 
The gentleman who had officiated as 
vestry-clerk went the way of all flesh, and 
consequently (to borrow an appropriate 
remark from one of the smartest of Mud- 
dleburians) his’ services were no longer 
eligible. ‘To elect a successor, owing to 
the persevering clamour of the new level- 
lng party, was a work of trouble (two 
candidates being in the field); and as the 
great man, to save himself the bother of 
repeated applications on a subject he 
didu’t care a pin about, had discreetly 
promised both sides his support, the 
Muddleburians went immediately and did 
likewise until the day of polling, when, 
again following the excellent and discreet 
example of the great man, the majority 
voted for neither. The consequence was, 
an equality of votes. In this interesting 
crisis, the violent demeanour of the new 
party was beyond all bounds. It reached 
a climax when the bloodthirsty leader of 
that party moved, “That this vestry do 
proceed to business !”? Here was a state 
of affairs! The idea of the Muddlebury 
vestry proceeding to business at such a 
moment! It was against all precedent ; 
aud the other party — which had the 
Welfare of Muddlebury really at heart— 
Was in an instant up in arms. ‘ What! 
Proceed to business in this crisis ?—de- 
Stroy the sacred associations of the Mud- 
dlebury vestry? He (Mr. Wilkins) would 
tell that gentleman (oh, oh!) that the 
inalienable privileges of a British vestry- 
Man were not to be trifled with (loud 
Cheers); that to proceed to business 
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would be to walk over his dead body 
(vehement applause); and that he would 
Stand up to the last in defence of his 
country, his vote, and his Queen!” (up- 
roarious cheers), Another gentleman 
rose: “Proceed to business, indeed! 
(this was a humorous gentleman). Oh, 
ah! Yes, certainly.” And the humorous 
gentleman sat down amidst vociferous 
applause. But during this parley a stout 
little gentleman had been sitting in one 
of the back benches, complacently twid- 
dling his thumbs with a sagacious air, 
and shaking his head from side to side. 
He it was who now rose to pour the oil 
of peace upon the troubled waters of the 
Muddlebury vestry. He considered the 
motion of Mr. Hackitt violent, revolu- 
tionary, and dangerous, Did that gentle- 
man want to play Old Gooseberry with 
Magna Charta?—(This question was re- 
ceived with thunders of applause, and the 
levelling party, viewing the stout little 
gentleman’s darkling visage, considered 
the question settled). But he was happy 
in being able to settle the question him- 
self. He had not voted (immense cheer- 
ing), and he should record that vote with 
great pleasure for the gentleman whom, 
from his long experience of his fellow- 
townsmen—from his urbanity and convi- 
viality, and from his unimpeachable moral 
character, he considered most efficient to 
discharge the duties of vestry-clerk and 
legal adviser to the parish. 

Thus were the true principles of the 
Muddleburians triumphant ; the measures 
of the new party frustrated, and brought 
to naught, and the members thereof to 
shame and confusion of face. 





CHAPTER II. 


ANNUAL ELOCUTIONARY ENTER- 
MUDDLEBURY AMA- 


THE 
TAINMENT BY 
TEURS. 

Ir is only to be expected that the 

inhabitants of a town which stands pro- 

mincntly forward as the pioneer of civi- 
lization and local self-government, should 
have a taste for literature aud fine art ; 
therefore, nobody need feel surprised at 
the existence of a Muddlebury Literary 
and Scientific Institution. What is if to 
me that the gas was cut off by the in- 
exorable Company in the middle of a bril- 
liant lecture on the science of astronomy, 
and that the members who used to ya! 
eregate in the little reading-room al 


talk about bank shares are now scattered 
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tothe four winds? I speak of its palmy 
and flourishing days, when the library 
contained three hundred volumes of vir- 
tuous relaxation, and a librarian, on 
thirteen - shillings -a-weck - and - find - his- 
own-coals-in-the-winter! Those were the 
days of the ‘“‘ Muddlebury Elocution Class 
—Hon. Sec., Mr.S. Billy.” It was during 
my month at Muddlebury that the last 
annual entertainment of the elocutionists 
came off, and a very creditable entertain- 
ment it was. For some weeks the town 
had been flooded with bills, announcing 
that “on Monday evening, November 
14th, a public entertainment would be 
given in the large room of the institution 
by the members of the elocution class, 
when an entirely new and original drama, 
in three acts, written by Mr. Billy, would 
be produced.” Consequently, the specu- 
lations of the townsfolk knew no bounds. 
All the young ladies who belonged to the 
class were in a flutter of excitement con- 
cerning certain low-necked and square- 
bodied dresses that were to be in general 
use on the auspicious occasion, and all 
those who did not were delightfully un- 
certain as to what they should wear. The 
hon. sec. himself—a nervous excitable 
young man, rising twenty—was plainly 
irresponsible during the week prior to the 
fourteenth, his hurried and absent manner 
indicating ‘‘'Temporary Insanity” as 
plainly as though it were printed on his 
forehead—that noble forehead, by-the- 
bye, which half the young ladies aforesaid 
were enraptured with. 

At last the inevitable Monday came 
round, and early in the afternoon the class 
was assembled for a last rehearsal of the 
creat and original drama, in three acts. 
None of your sensation pieces, mind you; 
nor was it of “ Zhe-Blood-stained-Coal- 
Sack; or-Forty-Murders-in-Five-Minutes?’- 
type; but a beautifully pathetic and sen- 
timental drama, “‘all about love!” There! 
You may be quite sure the young ladies 
had learned their parts to perfection, and 
much simpering and giggling, and a great 
deal of whispering and making eyes be- 
hind the smallest little brocaded handker- 
chiefs there was, 1 can assure you! They 
all called each other “dear,” and kissed 
with infinite show before the gentlemen, 
all of whom, with one exception, evinced 
very strong symptoms of melancholy at 
the sight. The exception referred to was 
the wag of the class, who, venturing to 
expostulate, and to request that all might 
be served alike, was promptly snubbed by 
the hon. sec., and desired to leave off his 
foolery, for once. The ladies, however, 


did not take to the wag any the less 
kindly on account of the snub he ex. 
perienced, but rather considered him as a 
martyr to the cause of gallantry, and the 
most spirited and sensible young man 
present. It all turned out right, at last 
though, for the rehearsal went off well, 
and the hon. sec., being desired to cheer 
up, cheered up accordingly, and weat 
straight to the wag (who was in close 
conversation with the young lady—in the 
high-heeled boots and looped petticoat— 
whom he had originally addressed) and 
made it up in the most generous and 
affecting manner. Then the young ladies 
asked each other, “ How do you think it 
will go off, dear?” and, the answerer 
being universally quite certain that it 
would go off beautifully, the hon. see. 
cheered up thoroughly, and eutered into 
the hall decorations with amazing vigour, 
while the other members of the class went 
home to dress. 

At six o’clock they reassembled for a 
final gulp of study of their parts previous 
to the grand display of the evening, and 
the light cheery little laughs of the young 
ladies, as the time progressed and the 
hon. sec. grew more nervous and excited, 
were very pleasant to hear. ‘There was 
such a general rustling, too, among the 
low-necked dresses, and (there being only 
one little room besides the “ hall’) such 
a changing of the prettiest little kid boots, 
with “filagree toes,” for the tiniest of 
white satin slippers; and (I hardly know 
whether I ought to mention it, but | 
think I will,) such transient glimpses of 
twinkling silk stockings; and such gene- 
ral noise, confusion, and hurry, that those 
who were desperately taking a last look 
at their manuscripts, and the wearied 
hon. sec. were driven near unto the con- 
fines of despair. As for the hon. sec. 
himself, surely never was there seen so 
glossy a dress coat, so watery a silk 
facing; so unimpeachable a collar; so 
faultless a cravat; and so neat and un- 
pretending a pink waistcoat! Never, I 
should think, were such shining patent 
boots dreamed of; and least of all could 
anybody ever have dreamed of so pale, 
intellectual, interesting, and youthful a 
dramatic author! You see he is all ready 
for the frantic calls of the audience at the 
conclusion of the entirely new aud orig) 
nal drama, in three acts, and no wonder 
he is nervous, “ poor fellow!” And now 
it is a quarter to eight, and the audience 
has begun to assemble for the perform- 
ance, which is to commence at eight. 
Mr. Billy, not unmindful of the young 
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ladies himself, and careful to sustain his 
reputation, regardless of expense, over- 
hears one of the pretty creatures declare 
that she feels rather faint, and inconti- 
nently sends out a small boy for a bottle 
of port, and some trifles in the way of 
rusks. But the young lady who made the 
declaration will not own the soft impeach- 
ment, and the ladies generally are not to 
be taken by storm im this way. ‘They 
take arusk, perhaps, after much pressing, 
but cannot be persuaded to touch a drop 
of the wine. 

Meanwhile, the hall has filled, and ad- 
ditional seats have been placed in front 
of the temporary stage to accommodate 
certain gentry of the neighbourhood whose 
resence was not anticipated, and fills the 
breast of the hon. sec. with a fierce joy! 
There are present all the young ladies and 
gentlemen in Muddlebury, I think, or at 
all events all the good-looking ones. 
Every variety of bewitching little hats 
and ravishing little bonnets; every style 
of beauty and every colour of hair; every 
shade of dress and every shape of jacket. 
There are the twenty-six young ladies 
from the seminary kept (I beg pardon, 
conducted) by the Misses Skinflint, and 
the good-humoured Miss Plumpnell, the 
teacher. ‘There, as I live, sits one of the 
Misses Skinflint (the youngest and most 
vixenish), with her hair parted on one 
side, looking like a great tall, gaunt man! 
There, too, is handsome Tom Burton (the 
best-looking fellow in Muddlebury, but 
slightly addicted to hair-wavers and cos- 
metics), and the six Misses Gushington. 
A score or two of dear, affectionate, 
portly mammas are there, 1 warrant you, 
to take care of the daughters, but they 
cannot prevent the flirting which goes on. 
Papa is there, in every variety; from the 
indulgent port-wine papa to the irascible 
and cross-grained papa who has only just 
recovered from an attack of gout, calls 
Tom Burton “a puppy, sir!” and the 
young ladies “ minxes.” 

But even cross-grained papa cannot 
withstand the torrent of enthusiasm Which 
reaks out when the curtain rises in 
owing to imefficient arrangements) a 
semi-Intoxicated manner, and thumps the 
oor vigorously with the stick he brought 
out to hobble with. Then the entirely 
hew and original drama, in three acts, com- 
mences, and is received with unbounded 
applause. 
1 don’t know that I need detail the plot 
lor the satisfaction of my readers; suffice 
it to say that the drama went off in splen- 
did style; that when the heroine fell down 
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fainting and was carried off, half dead 
With fright, R, and had to wait there till 
the scene closed, because there was onl 

one entrance, L, to the little room behind, 
the cheering of the audience was raptur- 
ous and long-continued; that the hon. 
sec. rushed up to her, when she had 
suddenly recovered, and congratulated, 
thanked, and sobbed over her for the 
splendid success achieved by his entirely 
new and original drama in three acts. I 
hardly need add that the accomplished 
author was called hefore the curtain 
thrice, that his creaseless cravat shone 
resplendently; that his boots captivated 
all beholders; and that when he saw the 
young ladies pair off for the night, and 
heard the pretty patter of their high-heels 
on the pavement, he was lost in con- 
jecture, and, looking down the long vista 
of futurity, determined inwardly that it 
should behold him one of the greatest 
dramatists of the age ! 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE IN MUDDLEBURY; 
AND A SELECT DEPUTATION OF THE 
MUDDLEBURY LOCAL BOARD. 


Peruars the mightiest and most to be 
dreaded power ot Muddlebury consists, 
not in its patriotic host of vestrymen, 
nor in its array of genius among the rising 
generation; no, nor even in its potent 
army of volunteers, but—in its press. 
“The mighty bulwark of national and 
local liberty,” as the editor of the Alud- 
dlebury Mail observed in a stinging leader 
on the subject of the clerkship contest, 
“is ever present in the hour of our 
country’s Boost need ;” and its bitterest 
enemy could not deny with truth that the 
Mail was always on the watch in paro- 
chial matters. A respectable journal, 
price twopence ; politics, ultra-Tory ; 
editor, George Newbury, Esq. Not one 
of your parvenus, who start up as thick 
as blackberries to devour each other i 
their-fiery Radicalism, but a limited lia- 
bility concern, with a long pedigree and 
(of course) an enormous circulation. 

Nor can it be said, either, that the 
enormous power wielded by the editor ot 
the Mail is guided or perverted in the 
slightest degree by selfish interests or 
ambitious aspirations; and it is a fact 
acknowledged and felt by the subscribers 
to this truly remarkable journal that 16 1s 
ever foremost in supporting merit, be it 
found in prince or peasant. Towards 
those who sacrifice their independence 
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to whiggery or jobbery—whether those 
culpable individuals are found in our se- 
nate, in the diplomatic circles of civilized 
Europe, or in the local police-court, its 
aspect is fierce, stern, and unbending. 
Thus, be the offender the Prime Mi- 
nister, for a mistaken piece of Church pa- 
tronage ; an emperor, for undue conces- 
sion to the mob; the ambassador of a 
creat power, for ambiguity; or a recreant 
local publican, for short measure, the 
just and righteous indignation of the 
Muddlebury Mail is certain to overtake 
him! And while the affairs of the whole 
civilized world are carefully attended 
to, while a jealous eye is kept on the 
movements of the Czar, the editor is never 
unmindful of the claims of his immediate 
neighbourhood, the prosperity of which, 
indeed, is his chief study. Woe to the 
vestryman whose vote and _ interest 
swerves for a moment from that path 
which the editor considers to be his 
duty !—woe to the rate-collector (leav- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer al- 
together out of the question) whose ac- 
counts will not pass the ordeal of inspec- 
tion!—woe to the most insignificant of 
parish beadles (forgetting, for a moment, 
the Lord Chancellor) who swerves for a 
moment from the right! Ye gods! pity 
their writhings on publishing day, and 
have mercy on them, for the Mail has 
none! Nay, the editor is such a lion 
that he alone of all men dares to attack 
the great man of the parish, one in po- 
litics and interest though they be! 

The circulation of the Mail is e-nor- 
mous, and according to its own showing, 
(and what, pray, is more reliable P) is 
continually doubling! Indeed, the elas- 
ticity of its resources as regards the move- 
ments of any great political, religious, or 
social body, is supposed to impart itself 
to the current returns of its circulation, 
which are slightly stretched. But what 
of this? Cannot the editor—mysterious 
and implacable though he is in relation 
to his gigantic public duties—point tri- 
umphantly, in the yielding moments of 
private confidence, to the fact that the 
Mail is taken—actually éaken, sir; taken 
regularly, thongh in a mean and surrep- 
titious way—by no fewer than twenty- 
three distinct oppositionists? Oh, the 
capabilities of the human intellect, that 
an editor—and such an editor !—should 
condescend to the mention of mere sub- 
scriptions: Malicious Liherals—Libe- 


rals always are malicious—had been 
known to declare that beyond the pro- 
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vince (the boundaries of which, ‘uw. 
ever, they do not define,—just like them !) 
in which the Mail circulated, its name 
or existence was unknown! ‘hat this 
is pure malice on the part of these Li. 
berals is evident from the fact (well 
known in the locality from frequent re. 
ference to it by the journal itself), that a 
copy of the Mail was once sent to a 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the editor’s compliments, and a 
stinging “leader” from his trenchant 
pen upon the conduct of the unworthy 
minister in reference to a certain Mud. 
dlebury deputation (Conservative) which 
had waited on him to demand authorita- 
tively what the right hon. gentleman 
meant to do in the important matter of 
the unjust duties upon Stone Blue. Will 
it be believed in this enlightened age, that 
after a tremendous agitation had been 
kept up for some weeks in the columns of 
the Mail on the subject; when corre- 
spondent after correspondent had (anony- 
mously) directed the attention of the 
public to it; when the editor himself had 
taken the important matter up and had 
poured out thundering philippics week 
after week; will it be believed, I ask, 
that the unworthy Chancellor had the 
conscience (Liberal again !) to dismiss the 
deputation with his blandest smile, but 
with no information whatever concerning 
stone-blue? The fact seems incredible; 
but unfortunately for our national cha- 
racter the Mail has stated it, and there- 
fore it is beyond all question. No 
wonder that the vials of wrath of the 
long-suffering editor were at length dis- 
charged on the head of the ministerial 
backslider!—no wonder that he was de- 
nounced in the Mail as unfit to hold the 
keys (or seals) of the Exchequer! But 
it zs a wonder that that base man made 
no effort (no, not the slightest,) to clear 
himself before all right-minded men from 
the stings so unrelentingly fastened on 
him by the powerful editor. I say it 
must ever remain a wonder that that 
Chancellor did not rise in his place, and 
answer, if he could, the terrific article of 
the Mail—that article which must have 
convicted him as (and if) he read it! 

It will readily be seen by what I have 
said that the affairs of Muddlebury are 
by no means disregarded by this remark- 
able paper. Let it be remembered that 
it was by such brilliancy as this that the 
Muddlebury Mail first acquired, and that 
it now retains, its overwhelming inflnence 


in the affairs of this great nation. __ 
Kenxwarp I 
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«Words are the sole expounders of the mind, 
And correspondence keep ’twixt all mankind.” 


Tre English language, like the English 
eople, 18 derived from various originals. 
First comes the Celtic, the oldest of our 
contributors in words. That the great 
bulk of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, prior to the dawn of history, were 
of Celtic origin, is generally agreed on. 
Who these Celts were, and whence they 
had originally come, are questions on 
which the learned have formed, and still 
continue to form, different theories. 

One of the purest and most genuine 
dialects of the Celtic now extant is that 
spoken by the native Irish; from the re- 
markable agreement between the letters 
of whose alphabet and those introduced 
first by the Phoenician Cadmus into Greece, 
as well as from various religious rites and 
ceremonies connected with the Druidical 
system of religious belief, the somewhat 
plausible theory has been propounded, 
that the great Celtic branch of the human 
family was derived originally from the East. 

“According to the view,” says the 
Cabinet’ History of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, “of some learned philologers, 
the very imperfections attributed to the 
Irish language—the predominance in it 
of gutturals, and the incompleteness of 
its alphabet—are both but additional and 
couvincing proofs, as well of its directly 
Fastern origin as of its remote antiquity ; 
the tongues of the East, before the intro- 
duction of aspirates, having abounded 
with gutturals, and the alphabet derived 
from the Phoenicians by the Greeks hav- 
ing had but the same limited number of 
letters which compose the Irish.” 

However the question be decided as to 
the origin of the Celts, it is certain that 
they themselves were found at the dawn 
of history in possession of the western 
extremity of Europe. In Gaul and Britain 
they were discovered by the Romans in 
such a state of: disunion—one of the 
characteristics of a people divided into 
petty puncipalities—as enabled the latter 
speedily to accomplish their subjugation. 

The Romans did not amalgamate so 
largely with the Britons as to change the 
Characteristics of the latter. They rather 
espised them—they looked down on them 
as the first European settlers did on the 
Several Indian tribes whom they subdued. 

¢ Romans held the country by military 
‘iure. For the Saxons, comparatively 
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at least, was reserved the more useful 
and permanent work of colonizing it, and 
thereby introducing such improvements 
as wholly to change the external aspect 
of the country, and lay the foundation, 
to a considerable extent, of our modern 
system of jurisprudence. 

The pedigree of our modern English 
language, too, is traceable to theirs; for 
whilst we derive many of our English 
words from the ancient Celtic dialects, 
the Norman-French introduced subse- 
quently to the Conquest, and also a great 
quantity from the Latin, it will be found, 
on examination, that the great majority 
of the most ordinarily used words are 
from an Anglo-Saxon original; and not 
only this, but that the system of laws 
constituting our etymology and syntax is 
Anglo-Saxon in all its essential charac- 
teristics. 

From the Celtic we derive, as might 
naturally be expected, a great variety of 
geographical names for mountains, rivers, 
valleys, and other natural objects. More 
recently we have received from the anti- 
quaries a few miscellaneous words, such 
as “bard,” and “druid;” while such as 
“tartan,” “plaid,” “ flanngl,” and others, 
owe their introduction to ordinary occa- 
sions. The number of words, however, 
derived in modern English from a Celtic 
origin cannot now be properly estimated. 

The Celtic itself is so little critically 
understood, and the probability of the 
Anglo-Saxons having originally adopted, 
whether for convenience or conciliation, 
many Celtic words, is so strong, as to 
create a doubt as to whether or not many 
words, said to be deduced from a Saxon 
original, are not more radically deducible 
from the Celtic, from which the Saxon 
itself might have borrowed them ; and, 
accordingly, many words, some of them 
certainly not Saxon, have been held to 
be Welsh, and to have been introduced 
in this manner. 

The Celtic elements of the present Eng- 
lish are reduced, by Professor Latham, 
into five classes. ‘ 

Ist. Those that are of late introduction, 
and cannot be called original and consti- 
tuent parts of the language. Some of these 
are the words flannel, tartan, plaid, &e. 

Ind. ‘Lhose that are originally common 
to both the Celtic and Gothic stock. Some 
of these are brother, mother, &c. 

3rd. Those that have come to us from 
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the Celtic, but through the medium of 
another language. To these belong the 
words druid, bard, whose immediate source 
is Latin, but remote, Celtic. 

4th. Celtic elements of the Anglo- 
Norman, introduced into England after the 
Conquest, and occurring in that language, 
as remains of the original Celtic of Gaul. 

5th. Those that have been retained 
from the original Celtic of the island, and 
which form genuine constituents of our 
language. ‘hese latter are subdivided 
into three classes:—l1st. Proper geogra- 
phical names—as Thames, Kent. 2nd, 
Common names retained in the provincial 
dialects of England, but not in the 
current language—as givethall, meaning 
household stuff, and gzwlanen, flannel. 
3rd. Common names retained in the pre- 
sent language—as basyaid, basket ; berfa, 
barrow; Jdotiom, button; dian, bran; 
chrochan, crockery ; crog, crook. 

Another large and very important ele- 
ment of modern English is the Latin, in- 
troduced at various times, ranging from 
the first invasion of the Komans to the 
present day. Of the first period, the few 
words that remain may be called Latin of 
the Celtic period, and naturally relate to 
military affairs. To such belong the words 
street, {rom the Latin stratus, laid down; 
the terminations col/x from colonia, a 
colony, as in the word Lincoln; and cesé, 
or chester, from castra, camps, as in 
Uhester, Gloucester, &c. 

To the second period belong such words 
as were introduced into England subse- 
quently to the conversion of the natives 
to Christianity. They relate chiefly to 
ecclesiastical affairs. Of these are the 
words porch, from porticus; pall, from 
pallium; chalice, from calix; candle, 
from candela; cloister, from claustrum ; 
and such like. 

The words of the third period were in- 
troduced between the battle of Hastings 
and the revival of literature. Such words 
owe their introduction to the cloister, the 
universities, and, to some extent, to the 
courts of law. 

The words in the English language, 
derived from Latin of the fourth period, 
were introduced between the revival of 
literature and the present time. They owe 
their origin to the productions of learned 
men, and form a large component part of 
our modern English. 

Besides the Celtic and Latin elements 
of the language, we find the Danish to a 
very limited extent, and the Anglo- 
Norman more extensively supplying many 





words. Of these latter are terms relatino 
to the feudal system, to war and chivalry 
and many to law affairs—as the words 
duke, court, baron, villain, warrant, es. 
quire, challenge, &c., &c. 

The chief element, however, of modern 
English is the Anglo-Saxon, which may 
be called the mother-tongue, in contra. 
distinction to all the foregoing, which may 
be termed the forcign elements. 5, 

In the dictionaries of. the English lan- 
guage, as it is now spoken, there are cal. 
culated to be about 38,000 words; and of 
these about 23,000 are reported to betrace. 
able directly to a Saxon original; that is 
by a little less than the five-eighths of the 
whole number. 

Another standard whereby to try the 
comparative strength of the seven ele- 
ments has been found in the analysis of 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, 
and of fourteen popular writers in prose 
and verse, of whom the poet Spenser is 
the first, and Samuel Johnson the last. 

Of the whole number of words exa- 
mined, those that are not of Saxon origin 
make less than one-fifth, which would 
leave more than four-fifths as native— 
that is, derived from the mother-tongue, 
or Anglo-Saxon. ‘“‘ Let the present lan- 
guage of England,” says Professor La- 
tham, “consist of 40,000 words. Of 
these let 30,000 be Anglo-Saxon, 5000 
Anglo-Norman, 100 Celtic, 10 Latin of 
the first, 20 Latin of the second, and 30 
Latin of the third period, 50 Scandinavian, 
and the rest miscellaneous; and we have 
the language considered according to the 
historical origin of the words that com- 
pose it.” 

The conquest of Britain by the Romans 
did not effect any change in the language 
thereof; the primitive tongue of the Bri- 
tish Isles obtaining universally through- 
out them during their whole tenure of the 
country. Even in the present day, dia 
lects of that tongue—the oldest of all 
European tongues—the tongue which, 
whatever name it may be called by, ac 
cording to the various and vague theories 
respecting it, whether Japlictan, Cimme- 
rian, Pelasgic, or Celtic, is accounted 
generally to have been the earliest brought 
from the East, and to have been, there 
fore, the vehicle of the first knowledge 


that dawned upon Europe. Dialects of 


that tongue are spoken in several parts 
of England. Welsh, for instance, 1S 
spoken in Wales; Manks in the Isle ot 


Man; Scotch Gaclic in the Highlands of 


Scotland; and Irish Gaelic in Ireland. 
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The removal of the seat of the Roman 
Pmpire to Constantinople led, as one 
cause amongst many, to its final dismem- 
perment and downfall. The necessities 
of the state, and the incessant conflicts 
with the northern barbarians, rendered it 
impossible for the Romans to maintain 
sich a military force in Britain as was 
required to keep the natives in subjec- 
tion; and in A.D. 420 the Emperor Hono- 
rus formally released them from their 
alliance, which they had professed for 
about 400 years. No longer overawed 
by the pesence of the Roman legions, the 
Britons refused to submit to the autho- 
rity of the provincial governors. The 
native chieftains began to quarrel amongst 
themselves for supremacy, the Picts and 
Scots poured in their devastating hordes 
from the north, and the whole country 
was involved in anarchy and bloodshed. 
Inthis state of things, Vortigern, one of the 
native chieftains, called in the aid of two 
brothers, Hengist and Horsa, Saxon free- 
hooters, who had previously infested the 
eastern coast; and thus was laid the com- 
mencement of the first Germanic settle- 
ment in the island, about a.p. 450. Tbbs- 
fleet, in the Isle of Thanet, is the spot 
where they landed, and the name they 
were called by was that of Jutes. Six 
years after they landed they had esta- 
blished the kingdom of Kent; so that the 
county of Kent was the first district 
where the original British was super- 
seded by the mother-tongue of the pre- 
sent English introduced from Germany. 

For centuries afterwards Germanic 
tribes continued incessantly to take up 
their abode in the island; the ancient 
Britons and their language retiring gra- 
dually before them to the west. The 
accounts that have come down to us, 
however, relative to the settlers, and the 
incidents that arose out of their invasion 
of Britain, do not belong to authentic 
but traditional history; our earliest re- 
cord thereof, that by Bede, having been 
written 300 years after the landing of the 
aforesaid Hengist and Horsa. 

“About the year of Grace,” wrote he, 
“445-446, the British inhabitants of 
Fugland, deserted by their Roman mas- 
ters, who had enervated while they pro- 
tected them, and exposed to the ravages of 
Picts and Scots from the extreme and 
arbarous portions of the island, called in 
the aid of heathen Saxons from the con- 
tinent: of Kurope. The strangers faith- 
nally performed their task, and chastised 
‘Ae northern invaders ; then, in scorn of 
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the weakness of their employers subjected 
them in turn to the yoke, and, after vari- 
ous vicissitudes of fortune, established 
their own power on the ruins of Roman 
and British civilization.” 

In a.p. 477, invaders from Northern 
Germany made the second permanent 
settlement in Britain. The coast of Sussex 
was the spot whereon they landed. The 
particular name by which these tribes 
called themselves was that of Saxons, 
Their leader was Ella. They established 
the kingdom of South Saxons; so that 
the county of Sussex was the second dis- 
trict where the original British was su- 
perseded by the mother-tongue of the 
present English introduced from Ger- 
many. 

The third settlement of invaders from 
Germany occurred a.p. 495. They landed 
under their leader, Cerdic, on the coast 
of Hampshire, and, like the last-named 
invaders, were called Saxons. They esta- 
blished the kingdom of the West Saxons ; 
so that the county of Hants was the third 
district where the original British was 
superseded by the mother-tongue of 
modern English. 

The fourth settlement of the Germanic 
tribes was effected about a.p. 530, in 
Issex. The fifth, the precise date not 
being authenticated, was effected by the 
Angles in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The sixth settlement was accomplished 
by invaders from Northern Germany in 
A.D. 547. The south-eastern counties of 
Scotland, between the rivers Tweed and 
Forth, were the districts whereon they 
landed; and accordingly, in these parts 
respectively, in one after the other, was 
the original British language superseded 
by the mother-tongue of our present lng- 
lish, which is thus proved to be essen- 
tially a branch of the Teutonic,—the lan- 
guage which was spoken by the inhabi- 
tants of Central Europe immediately be- 
fore the dawn of history, and which con- 
stitutes the foundation of the modern 
German, Danish, and Dutch. Introduced 
by theAnglo-Saxons in the fifth century, 
it gradually spread, with the people who 
spoke it, over nearly the whole of Eng- 
land, the Celtic shrinking before it into 
Wales, Cornwall, Ireland, and the north 
of Scotland, in like manner as the Indian 
tongues are now retiring before the ad- 
vance of the British settlers in North 
a is —— however, ee ther 
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of the Anglo-Saxon as was at first gene- 
rally supposed. The former, of course, 
experienced the degradation which the 
aboriginal inhabitants themselves expe- 
rienced at the hands of their conquerors ; 
but being the language of the people, and 
having numbers on its side, it necessarily 
held its ground for a considerable time, 
and only gave way step by step, or re- 
tired to other parts of the island, accord- 
ing as the invaders gained on or amal- 
amated themselves with the natives. 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue itself was not 
cherished so enthusiastically at first by the 
literati amongst the Anglo-Saxons as to 
insure its universal and instantaneous 
spread. From the period of its first in- 
troduction, it underwent little or no 
change for nearly five centuries; the 
chief accessions which it received being 
Latin terms introduced by Christian 
missionaries. 

Down to the middle of the seventh 
century, few comparatively of the edu- 
cated writers composed in their own lan- 
guage, and Latin was regarded as exciu- 
sively adapted to the exigencies of literary 
composition. 

The first Anglo-Saxon writer of emi- 
nence who wrote in his own language, 
and of whom there are any remains, was 
Cedmon, a monk of Whitby, who died 
about a.p. 680. The following is a spe- 
cimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry in that day; 
it was composed by Cxedmon on the 
“Work of Creation,” and is selected, as 
will be other specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
and early English, from Chambers’ Cyc/o- 

pedia of English Literature: 

Anglo-Saxon.— Nu we sceolan herian—heo- 
fonrices weard, metodes mihte and his mod-ge- 
thone wera wuldor fxder! swa he wundra ge- 
hwes ece dryhten oord onstealde.” 

Translation.— Now we shall praise the guar- 
dian of heaven, the might of the Creator, and 
his counsel, the glory father of men! how he of 


all wonders, the eternal Lord, formed the be- 
ginning. 


A few names of inferior note fill up the 
list of Anglo-Saxon variety to the time of 
the venerable Bede. His works were 
very numerous, and consisted chiefly of 
Scriptural translations, commentaries, re- 
ligious treatises, and the most useful of 
all, an ecclesiastical history of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Some of his works were subse- 
agg translated into the vernacular by 
the illustrious Alfred, who designed 
thereby to improve the condition of his 


ignorant subjects. Alfred was born a.p. 
848, and died a.p, 901. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Thefollowing specimen of An lo-Sax 
as it existed in the interval of i fee 
is an extract from his translation of Boe. 
thius Ox the Consolation of Philosoph 


and is selected from Spalding’s History “ 


Linglish Literrture: Y 
‘“Wesculon get, of ealdum leasum spellum 
the sum bispell reccan. Hit gelamp gid thette 
ain hearpere wes on these theode the Thraci: 
hatte. Thes nama wes Orfeus. He heefde “a 
swithe xnlic wif. Sio wes haten Eurydice,” 
Transl.—We will now, from old lying tales 
to thee a certain parable tell. It happened 
formerly, that a harper was in the nation which 
Thrace was called. His name was Orpheus. 
He had a very incomparable wife. She was 
called Eurydice. P 


Subsequently to Alfred, the next im. 
portant name is that of Allfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who died a.p. 1006. He, 
like Alfred, wrote much in the vernacular 
for the enlightenment of the people. The 
following specimen of Anglo-Saxon prose, 
in his day, is a selection from his Paschal 
Homily: 


“ Hethen cild bith ce-fullod, ac hit ne brat 
na his hiw with-utan, dheah dhe hit beo with- 
innan awend. Hit bith ge-broht synfull dhurh 
Adames forgegednysse to tham fant fate. Ac 
hit bith athwogen fram eallum synnum with- 
innan, dheah dhe hit withutan his hiw ne 
awende.” 

Transl.—A heathen child is christened, yet 
he altereth not his shape without, though he be 
within changed. He is brought sinful through 
Adam’s disobedience to the font vessel. But 
he is washed from all sins inwardly, though he 
outwardly his shape not change. 


We have now arrived at that stage— 
the semi-Saxon period of the language— 
at which the vernacular Anglo-Saxon 


jirst began to pass into modern English. 


There exists a production, usually known 
by the name of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which gives a view of early English his- 
tory, and is supposed to have been com- 
posed by a series of authors, commencilg 
soon after the death of Alfred, and con- 
tinuing to the reign of Henry LI. The 
followimg passage, therefore, gives @ 
frightful description of the miseries ¢l- 
dured by the peasantry during the dis- 
turbed reign of Stephen, and must there- 
fore have been written subsequently to 
that king’s death, which took place A.D. 
1154:— 


‘‘ Hi swencten the wrecce men of the land 
mid castel-weorces. Tha the castles waren 
maked, tha fylden hi mid yvele men.” 

Transl.—They oppressed the wretched men 
of the land with castle works. When the — 
were made, then filled they (them) with evi 
men, 
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The Norman Conquest produced a great 
change in the language of the country. 
Norman-French, a modification of Latin 
which arose in the middle ages, became 
the language of education, of the law 
courts, and of the upper classes generally. 
But it was destined, in the course of the 
j9th century, to undergo great gram- 
matical changes. Its sounds were greatly 
altered, syllables were cut short in the 
ronunciation, and the terminations and 
y fections of words were softened down 
until they were entirely lost. Dr. John- 
son says that in this manner the Normans 
affected the Anglo-Saxon more than by 
the introduction of new words; and this 
opinion 1s supported by the evidence sup- 

lied by Lazamon’s metrical chronicle, 
the “Brut,” which belongs to the end 
of the 12th century, or the beginning of 
the 13th, and must, therefore, have been 
written a century and a half after the 
Norman Conquest, and which, notwith- 
standing that it contains more than 32,000 
lines, has few words not Anglo-Saxon, and 
only about fifty which may be regarded as 
French. 

The following is an extract, from a 
charter of Henry IILI., in the common 
language of the time :— 


“Henry, thurg Godes fultome, king on Engle- 
nelaunde, Lhoaverd on Yrloand, Duk on 
Norman, on Acquitaio, Marl on Anjou, send I 
greeting to alle hise holde, ilerde and illwelde, 
on Huntingdonnschirre. 

Transl.— Henry, through God’s support, 
King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of 
Normandy, of Acquitain, Earl of Anjou, sends 
greeting to all his subjects, learned and un- 
learned, of Huntingdonshire. 


The following specimen of old English 
belongs to the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, and from it will at once be seen the 
rapid change the language had then un- 
dergone, so much so, that it can be ven- 
tured without a translation; it is taken 
from “ The Vision of Pierce Ploughman,” 
4 poem ascribed to a priest of that day, 
and written evidently for the purpose of 
exposing the corruptions of the church, 
the cause which even then was silently 
preparing the way for the reformation. 

lerce is represented as falling asleep, 
and seeing a series of visions :— 


“Out of the west coast, a wench, as we thought, 
Came waeking in the way, to hell-ward she 
looked ; 
Mercy hight that maid, a meek thing withal, 
A full benign burd, and buxom of speech; 
‘r sister, as it seemed, came soothly waeking, 
Even out of the East, and westward she looked, 
full comely creature, truth she hight, 
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For the virtue that her followed afeard was she 
never, 


When these maidens mette, Mer T 

| cy and Tr 
Either axed other of this great aan mg 
Of the din and of the darkness,” &c.* 


With these imperfect models as his only 
native guide, arose our first great author 
Geoffrey Chaucer, distinctively known as 
the father of English poetry. Though 
our language had risen into’ importance 
with the rise of the Commons in the time 
of Edward L, the French long kept pos- 
session of the court and higher circles; and 
it required a genius like that of Chaucer to 
give literary permanence and consistency 
to the language and poetry of England. 
Henceforward his native’ style, which 
Spenser terms “ The pure well of English 
undefiled,” formed a standard of com- 
position. It is unnecessary to continue 
specimens of the English language for 
the purpose of exhibiting the transitions 
thereof from one stage to another far- 
ther down than the time of Chaucer and 
Wycliffe. The language they composed in 
has been called middle English, and is, in 
all essentials, so like our everyday speech, 
that there scarcely exists any difliculty, 
except probably the old-fashioned spelling, 
to prevent any well-informed Rastchnan 
of the present day from readily under- 
standing every word of it. 

The following selection is from Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales: 


* A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he first began 

To riden out, he loved cheyalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 

Tul worthy was he in his lordes werre ; 

And, thereto, hadde he ridden none more ferre, 
As wel in Christendom as in Hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse.” 


The name of Wycliffe must ever be 
considered one of the greatest in English 
history. In maintaining the great doc- 
trines of the Reformation, and defending 
himself against priestly intolerance and 
persecution, he produced many contro- 
versial works of great merit; but the 
work of the most enduring utility was 
his translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the vernacular. 

The following, a translation of the 
“ Magnificat,” may be taken as a tau 
specimen of his style : 

« And Marye sayde, my soul magnifieth the 


ae id i mn helthe 
d my spirythath gladid inGod myn e. 
For se hath behulden the mekenesse of his 


handmayden; for lo, for this alle generations 


-_-_-— 
—— 
—— 








~ * Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
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schulen seye that I am blessid. For he that is 
mighti hath done to me grete thingis, and his 
name is holy. And his mercyis fro kyndrede 
into kyndredis, to men that dreden him. He 
hath made myght in his arm, he scatteride 
proude men, with the thoughte of his herte.” 


The comparative number of words in 
modern English derived from the mother 
tongue, and the method whereby such 
number has been tested, have been pre- 
viously stated. It is not sufficient, how- 
ever, for a thorough appreciation of the 
importance comparatively of the elements 
of our language, that we should know 
how many words therein are traceable to 
the Anglo-Saxon, and how many to a 
foreign original. The mere question of 
the number of words so derived has in it 
more of the curious than the useful; and 
when so put, may have the effect rather 
of deceiving us as to the proper value to 
be attached to the respective elements. 
Words which may be very numerous in 
dictionaries, may be comparatively un- 
important as being wholly unnecessary to 
the conducting of correspondence, and 
carrying on the ordinary business of every 
day life, whilst words, on the contraxy, or 
sorts of words that occur less frequently, 
may be of such importance as to render 
it impossible to dispense with them. The 
vocabulary of the English language being 
analyzed in this way, the obligations it is 
under to the Anglo-Saxon will appear in 
a much stronger light than by analyzing 
it merely in reference to the number of 
words deduced from the latter. The fol- 
lowing are the classes of words in modern 
English derived from an Anglo-Saxon 
parentage. 

Ist. Words which imply relationships. 
The importance and necessary number of 
such words will be seen bya careful perusal 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, book i., chapters 25 to 28 in- 
clusive. 

2nd. We owe to the Anglo-Saxon not 
only the great body of our adjectives, 
implying, as they do, evident relation- 
ships, as great, small, big, &c., but the 
nouns and verbs, which are usually de- 
nominated by grammarians irregular. 

drd. We derive from the mother 
tongue the names for the greater number 
of objects perceived by the senses, as sun, 
moon, stars, land, water, wood, stream, 
hill, and dale; to which may be added 
names for the most common animals and 
plants. 


_ 4th. Whilst from Latin, and in many 
instances French, we borrow such par- 
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ticular words as imply an abstraction, and 
are very general in their applications 
those whose signification are particular 
we generally borrow from the Saxon 
We materialize a Latin word for instance. 
when we speak of “ colour,” but fall back 
on our mother tongue when we specify 
the particular sort, and describe it as red 
yellow, blue, white, black, green, brown, 
&c. In the same manner, we Romanize 
the expression when we speak of “ mo. 
tion”’ in general, but are obliged to fall 
back agair on the Teutonic element when 
we specify the sort, and say—he, leap, 
spring, stagger, slip, slide, glide, fall, 
walk, run, swim, ride, creep, crawl, 
fly, &c. 

Sth. From the same origin we derive 
the great bulk of such expressions as are 
used to denote ordinary kinds of feeling 
and affection—to name the individuals 
who are the earliest and most natural ob- 
jects of our attachment, and those inani- 
mate things by which we figuratively 
signify domestic union and habits. Of 
this class are the words—love, hate, hope, 
fear, gladness, sorrow, smile, tear, sigh, 
groan, weeping, laughter, father, mother, 
man, wife, child, son, daughter, kindred, 
friends, home, hearth, roof, fireside, &c. 
These are instances of a multitude of 
words, which, even when they are not 
the only names for the things called by 
them, are the first we learn to give them; 
they therefore occur to us most readily, 
and have the power, through the associa- 
tion of ideas, of recalling to our minds, 
when we are so disposed, a great variety 
of the most affecting sensations, images, 
and emotions. 

6th. The Anglo-Saxon element of mo- 
dern English is that which supplies us 
with the language of ordinary-business 
transactions—the counting-house, the 
shop, the market, the street, the farm; 
—and of invective, humour, satire, and 
colloquial pleasantry ; and thus becomes 
among the eminently practical people the 
medium of practical action. 

The organization of the English lan- 
guage may be regarded as complete at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
rules regulating the changes to be made 
on words, and determining the gramma- 
tical structure of sentences, had been de- 
finitively fixed previous to that period. 
The mere vocabulary of the language, 
however, had not been so fixed. Indeed 
the vocabulary of the language may n6t 
be said even to be finally fixed, as it con- 
tinually receives new accessions, ¢spe 
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cially in the case of modern languages, 
irom the necessities for fresh words arising 
‘om the numerous discoveries in science 
snd other causes. During the last three 
~onturies, therefore, our language has been 
~onsiderably enlarged as it regards the 
number of words, especially such words 
ss have been introduced by classical 
scholars from a classical stock ; otherwise 
has undergone no change since the end 
of the middle ages, except changes in 
style; that is, varieties In the manner in 
which individuals, all using the same lan- 
cuage, express their ideas. 

~ Such is a brief sketch of the history of 
our native language, that language which 
has been made use of to awaken in the 
hearts of Englishmen love, hope, patriot- 
ism, and a boundless, innumerable store 
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of the pleasantest associations. It. com- 

ines strength, precision, and copiousness 
Sullicient to enable it to be the efficient 
medium of communication between mil. 
lions ; and these, that part of the human 
race that appears most likely to control, 
in an eminent degree, the future destinies 
of the globe. It is calculated, that be- 
fore the end of the present century, Ene- 
lish will be the native and vernacular lan- 
guage of no less than 150,000,000 of 
human beings: and from the restless 
energy and colonizing spirit of those who 
speak it, will yet be written down, in the 
page of history, as one of the greatest 
engines for the dissemination of civili- 
zation and Christianity throughout the 
remotest corners of the globe. 





TRUE FREEDOM. 


A TyRanT needeth not a throne, 
To win the hated name: 
Who ruleth not his household well, 
Must own the Tyrant’s shame. 
Who tramples down of slaves but one, 
Ts e’en a worthless thing ; 
No matter be his title great, 
Or be he one of small estate, 
Or master, lord, or king. 


The husband loving not his wife— 
Parent to child unkind— 

Who shuns his home for brutal joys, 
To suit a brutish mind: 

Whoever harms a living thing, 
Whate’er may be its name— 

The ass that bears its daily toil, 

Or meanest worm that crawls the soil, 
Must own the Tyrant’s shame. 


When peace prevails—in ree? home, 
When kindred love is found— 

And each to all shall feel the tie, 
Brother to brothers bound : 

When none shall dare a deed to do 
Which others’ wrong may be, 

But each shall govern well his heart, 

And shun Aimself the Tyrant’s part, 


'hen—then mankind is FREE! 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


PORCUPINE-QUILL WORK. 


Tne subject of the present paper, Porcu- 
pine-quill work, is one that is novel in 
Wngland, although it has been practised 
abroad for many years; and as we are 
very desirous of popularizing the art, we 
felt that it should find a place in this 
volume. We are sure it will be accept- 
able to our “ fair friends.” 

Porcupine’s quills are not very readily 
procured in Great Britain, and you must 
therefore search the curiosity shops of 
London, and other great towns, before 
you can obtain a sufficient supply. 

“Why do you give us directions for 
work we cannot do ?” exclaim some of our 
readers. 

“Because,” we answer, “our wish is 
to oblige the bulk of our readers, and not 
merely a few individuals ; and those who 
may not be able to procure the materials 
now, will probably have a good stock to 
select from at a future period.” Indeed, 
we know that the dealers in curiosities 
watch the opportunity, and favour the 
fashions of the day by purchasing those 
articles that are most inquired for. We 
remember being asked guineas for shells, 
some fifteen years ago, that we could now 
procure for a less number of shillings ; and 
thus it is with most things. “ Fashion 
rules the day.” 

Well, we will suppose that you hare 
already obtained a good supply of porcu- 
pine’s quills, varying in length from seven 
inches upwards. All quills measuring less 
than seven inches, and those that are 
curved, or rough, should be rejected. 

You must sort the quills, and place them 
together upon a table, and then split each 
evenly. In order to split a quill properly, 
cut off the blunt end with a penknife, then 
split it from one end to the other, so as to 
divide it exactly in half. This must be 
done steadily, and zot quickly ; because, 
if you are in a hurry, the quill is apt to 
snap off short. 

When a sufficient number of quills are 
cut, you are ready to commence the work, 
and only require some “liquid glue ”— 
the foundation of the work—a_ design, 
some etched borders, a few weights, and 
various coloured varnishes to finish it. 


TO MAKE A PORCUPINE-QUILL WORK-BOX. 


Make, or have made, a box of pine 





wood, of the following shape and dimen. 
sions :— 
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At the top At the bottom 
Length ofthe lid . 6 inches 9 inches 








> 3 1 
box , J t ” 8; + 
sreadth of the lid . 3) ,, 64, 
box . 7% %9 55 ” 


The lid is made to drop into the lower 
part of the box in the manner shown in 
the accompanying figure, and thie inside 


— Se 











of the box may be fitted up and finished 
according to taste, &c. The centre of the 
lid should have a turned black top, and 
there should also be four turned feet for 
the lower part of the box. 

When the box is made, you must cut 
the quills into proper lengths for the 
various parts of it, according to the de- 
sign; and having done so, lay them aside 
in distinct heaps until required to be 
affixed to the box. Almost any shaped 
box can be made in pine-wood ; but as the 
foregoing illustration gives the simplest 
form, we preferred that to an elaborately 
outlined pattern; for many persons are 
liable to abandon a new pursuit, if it pre- 
sents any difficulties. 

We may remark that the quills can be 
bent after they are split, by immersing 
them in hot water for a short time—from 
five to ten minutes—according to the 
thickness of the quill and the heat of the 
water. But they should not be allowed 
to remain longer than the time prescribed, 
lest they become too yielding. It may 
also be here observed that a medium quill 
will be found best for the work. Before 
the quills are glued to the box, 1t 1s usual 
to fasten an ivory, bone, or sycamore 



















moulding round the edges, in order to re- 
lieve the work. Ifthe two first are used, 
they are generally engraven with an out- 
line design, which is afterwards rubbed 
in with black japan, or some other colours, 
such as red, blue, or green; but the best 
method of proceeding is as follows :— 
Cover the ivory or bone with engraver’s 
varnish, and draw the design upon it with 
an etching-needle. When finished, rub 
the surface gently with a piece of soft 
flannel or velvet, and then surround the 
edges with a wall or ledge of engraver’s 
wax ; afterwards pour on the etching fluid, 
wiich is composed of 120 grains of fine 
silver dissolved in an ounce of nitric acid, 
and then diluted with one quart of pure 
or distilled water. In half an hour, more 
or less, according to the required depth 
of tint, the liquor must be poured off, the 
surface washed with distilled water, and 
dried with blotting-paper. The etching 
is then to be exposed to the light of the 
sun for an hour, after which the border- 
ing wax 1s to be removed, and the varnish 
washed off by means of oil of turpentine. 
If the ivory be exposed to the action of 
the light for a day or two after the var- 
nish has been removed, the design will 
become a permanent black or blackish 
brown colour. Other colours may be ob- 
tamed by substituting the salts of gold, 
platina, copper, &c., for a solution of 
silver, 

The accompanying illustrations will 
afford some idea of the kind of designs 
required for the bone or ivory work, but 
of course much will depend upon taste. 











If sycamore wood is used, the design is 
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etched with a pen and Indian ink, and the 
moulding afterwards varnished with copal 
varnish, and then glued to the box. 














When the etched borders have been 
allixed, the split quills should be carefully 
glued to the box and kept in their posi- 
tion until dry and firm by means of 
weights, after which they should be 
rubbed over with fine sand-paper and 
flannel or cloth, and the whole box var- 
nished with white or mastic varnish. 

Coloured varnishes are employed for 
the purpose of giving various colourings 
to the work, independent of the natural 
shading of the quills. If the varnishes 
are judiciously and artistically used, some 
very beautiful effects may be produced, 
especially if groups of flowers and fruit 
are painted in varnish colours in the 
centre of the quill work, so as to relieve 
the general tone ; a floral border, painted 
in varnish colours, also adds materially to 
the work, and has the additional advan- 
tage of being novel. 

Various effects may be produced with 
the porcupine-quills by arranging them 
diagonally, transversely, perpendicularly, 
&c., so as to form various designs, which 
may be done by means of the graduated 
shades found in each quill. For ex- 
ample, we may form a chess-board of 
black and white squares with a Venetian 
border, or an envelope-box with etched 
edges and quill sides, having a raised 
centre. Card-racks, match-boxes, paper- 
weights, book-trays, and a variety of use- 
ful objects may be easily ornamented by 
means of porcupine-quills. 
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It is a fact often remarked, that “ great 
events from little causes spring.’ And 
perhaps the most striking example thereof 
is, that the fairest fabric man has ever 
employed to wrap the limbs of beauty or 
race the pomp of state, is the work of an 
insignificant, if not a repulsive, cater- 
pillar. We will not describe—what every 
child knows well—the mode of the pro- 
duction of silk—the wondrous insect spin- 
ning its fairy tomb, the threads of which 
are to decorate man’s gayest carnivals. 
But it is interesting to trace the progress 
of the fashion of wearing silk, as it has 
won its way from the far East, a country 
in an age, quite round the globe. 

Silk was first used by the Chinese—that 
atient race which claims the first know- 
edge of so many of man’s great inventions. 
Ages ago—perchance while the Tiber was 
yet a solitary stream—the quaint deni- 
zens of the Be behind the great wall 
“walked in silk attire.” The first western 
writer who has any allusion to silk is 
Virgil, and his reference is not quite clear, 
when he speaks of the Chinese stripping 
it from the leaves of trees. Pliny, how- 
ever, plainly mentions it. It was em- 
ployed by Julius Cesar in the theatrical 
shows. Caravans brought it from China 
through Persia ; and as the Persians were 
often able to intercept and secure the 
choicest specimens, they generally out- 
shone the Romans in their garments of 
this material. Indeed the use of silk in 
Rome was confined to a few ‘dames of 
high degree,” and the Emperor Aurelian 
is said to have been unable to afford his 
wife a silken gown. For men to wear it 
was made penal and stigmatised as a dis- 
— by a law passed in the reign of Ti- 
erius ; On account, it is to be supposed, 
of that very prevalent notion, which, from 
whatever cause, connects silk and idle- 
ness, and which modern poets are fond of 
expressing by writing of “silken sloth,” 
and “silken ease.” However, when 
Heliogabalus came to rule, he defied the 
law and wore the silk; and the citizens 
quickly followed his example. By the 
time of Ammianus Marcellinus, even the 
lower orders were clothed with it. 

Silk was not produced in Europe until 
the reign of Justinian. In a.p. 550, two 
Persian mouks, who had resided for a long 
time in China, brought silkworms’ eggs 
to Constantinople and hatched them there. 
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So rapidly did the Romans progress in 
the manufacture, that by the reign of the 
succeeding emperors their fabrics cop. 
fessedly equalled those of the Chinese. 
The art soon spread—the skilful Greeks 
practised it at Arzor, Thebes, and Co. 
rinth. The Spaniards learnt it from the 
Moors; and the incessant wars which 
tore the nations of the west during many 
succeeding centuries, tended to scatter 
its practitioners, and so to diffuse the craft. 
Thus Roger, king of Sicily, carried many 
Greeks captive to Palermo in 1147, who 
introduced the art into Sicily, from whence 
it spread through Italy. Workmen from 
Milan first bore the mysteries of the 
craft to France, in 1521; but it was not 
until 1564 that a working gardener of 
Nismes, by name Troncat, formed a nur- 
sery of white mulberry-trees, and reared 
silkworms there with success. From 
Nismes they were quickly propagated over 
South France. Meanwhile, French no- 
blemen, returning from the conquest of 
Naples, had carried them into Dauphiny, 
but with little success. 

England appears to have first derived 
the art of silk-weaving from some mer- 
chants of Antwerp, who fied from that 
city when the Duke of Parma took it in 
1585. Henry VIII. had worn cloth hose, 
except on very special occasions. His 
magnificent daughter Elizabeth is said to 
have received, with vast delight, the gift 
of a pair of silk stockings from Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and to have never worn cloth more! 
James VI. of Scotland, when about to 
receive the English Embassy, borrowed a 
pair of silken hose from the Earl of Mar, 
“for,” said he to the owner of the apparel, 
‘ve wad not that your king should ap- 
pear as a scrub before strangers.” This 
monarch seems to have smarted under the 
memory of his somewhat undignified 
makeshift, for when as James I. he be- 
came king of England, he recommended, 
in a speech from the throne, the mtro- 
duction of silkworms. His project to- 
tally failed : still the silk-trade increased 
greatly. In 1629, the London silk- 
throwsters were formed into a public 
corporation; and by the year 1661, they 
employed forty thousand persons. ‘The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, mn 
1685, reinforced the business in England 
by driving over from France a large num- 


ber of skilful silk weavers, who settled 










in Spitalfields, where their descendants 
remain to thisday. In 1719, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Lombe, travelled into 
Italy disguised as an artisan, and having 
made drawings of the silk-throwing ma- 
chinery of Piedmont, erected a splendid 
mill after his return on the river Derwent, 
at Derby. Prior to this time, the English 
manufacturers had been compelled to im- 
port all thrown or organzine silk. Now 
they began to complain of the admission 
of foreign silks to the country, and heavy 
prohibitive duties were from time to time 
imposed thereon. But the attempt to 
exclude foreign competition proved a 
failure, and did incalculable mischief to 
the trade, by leading the workmen to look 
to legislative enactments for their success 
in their art, rather than to their own 
skill and industry. Low wages ensued, 
and riots, their common consequence. 
This state of things lasted during all the 
eighteenth century, It was not until 
1826 that the mistaken policy of pro- 
hibiting the import of foreign silks was 
abandoned. Since that time, the English 
silk manufacture has immensely increased, 
and fully vindicated the enlightened views 
which dictated the change. 

When Lord Metcalfe was Governor of 
Jamaica, in 1840, a very promising at- 
tempt was made to introduce the mul- 
berry tree and rear the silkworm there. 
But the business does not seem to have 
been well managed—the company which 
conducted it commenced operations on 
too large a scale, and had not learnt to 
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wait as well as to labour; and the effort 
was abandoned after five years, though 
its results were far from discouraging. 

_ Much and good silk has been produced 
in the United States of America, yet they 
have not attained a place among the 
countries which constantly supply it. 
Over-speculation has inflicted a deep 
wound on this branch of industry; and 
the climate would not appear very favour- 
able to its development. 

_ The value of the silk manufactured in 
Europe in a single year is more than fifty- 
five millions of money! There is some- 
thing calculated to promote salutary hu- 
mility in the thougiit that ages of man’s 
invention have left him still dependent 
on a tiny worm for his fairest vesture. 
Generations of “fair women and brave 
men” have lived and loved and sunk 
into the slumber of death—empires have 
risen, ruled, and decayed—civilization 
has smiled away the darkness of bar- 
barism in many lands, while war and 
desolation have wasted others; and 
through all these changes men have 
turned to the self-wrought coffin of the 
insect on the mulberry-tree for their gar- 
ments of honour and their robes of office. 
The mother’s loving pride clothes the 
infant in silken hood; the bride blushes 
beneath her orange-wreath in silk attire ; 
the train of the lofty beauty, who sparkles 
as the first court star, is of silk; and 
silken scarfs and bands attend man to his 
long home under the greensward. 


W. E. T. 
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SACKVILLE CHASE. 


A Sporting Nobel, 


By C. J. Cottins, Author of “ Dick Diminy,” &c. &e. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A CHANGE IS EFFECTED IN THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF AGONY JACK—NEW CLOTHES 
AND A NEW CAREER. 


In due course the carriage arrived at the 
door of the house in which Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt resided, and Mrs. Markstone was 
assisted to descend by Denzil Raikes, the 
coachman watching the ceremony with 
mingled feelings of astonishment and 
perplexity. He had several times men- 
tally ejaculated— This is a rum go as 
ever I see; 1 can’t make it out neither.” 
This information was conveyed to him- 
self as though it were something remark- 
able. It would have been strange indeed 
if he could have made it out. He had, 
however, deeply considered the matter 
in his own mind, and as we have said, 
had come to the conclusion—“ as how it 
were 2 ruin go—it were.” 

The occupants of the carriage having 
reached the hall of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt’s 
house, the coachman turned his horses 
round to convey the carriage to the mews 
at the’back. He was still pondering on 
“the rum go,” on his way thither, when 
his attention was attracted by a voice 
which proceeded from the interior of a 
cab, oh which exclained— 

“Hallo, Mulberry! you’ve put ’em 
down, have yer ?” 

Of course Agony Jack did not know 
the coachman’s name, and so he designated 
him “ Mulberry,” from the colour of his 
livery. At first the coachman felt in- 
clined to be indignant at being thus ad- 
dressed, but as it immediately flashed 
across his mind that possibly he might 
learn something from Agony Jack calcu- 
lated to unravel the mystery of the “rum 
go,” he pulled up, and hailed him cheerily 
with an indication by means of his whip, 
that the cab should pull up too, which it 
accordingly did. ' 

“1 say, what’s this ere game ?” the 
coachman inquired of Agony Jack. 

“ Why, my noble friends has come into 
their property at last,” replied Agony 
Jack, quite seriously; “ and they’ve in- 
vited us to dine with ’em for a week or 
two In consequence.” 

“Gammon!” said the coachman. 





“Neither gammon nor spinach, Mul- 
berry, but the most aristocratic grub; 
and after dinner, if you'll send for me 
into the servants’ hall, we'll do a broseley 
and a couple o’ sixpennorths together, | 
must be off now, ’cos you see I’ve got to 
dress for dinner, and | don’t want to keep 
my aristocratic friends a-waitin’. Drive 
on, cabby.” 

And as the cabby drove on, Malle. 
D’Arlincourt’s coachman wished he might 
be blessed if ever he see sich ago in all 
his life. 

The first care of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 
when she returned home with Mrs. Mark- 
stone, was to see that the old woman was 
provided with a new assortment of attire, 
and for this purpose she carried her at 
once to one of the bedrooms, and sum- 
moned her friend Alice to her assistance, 
requesting that Mr. Raikes would be kind 
enough to step into the drawing-room, 
where they would join him presently. 
Raikes was nothing loth to remam; in 
fact, he had determined in his own mind 
to do so, until he had ascertained the 
nature of the connexion which existed 
between Malle. D’Arlincourt and the old 
woman, which at present was a_periect 
mystery to him, as there had been no 
opportunity for explanation as they came 
in the carriage from the Borough. As 
Denzil Raikes was turning towards the 
drawing-room, he suddenly recoilected 
something, as it would appear, for he 
hastily beckoned to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 
and on her returning to the foot of the 
staircase, he whispered a few words to 
her with reference to Agony Jack. 

“Oh, well thought of,? she said. 
“When he arrives, pray take lim into 
that room, and keep him there,” aud she 
indicated a room off the hall. 

“You will probably be engaged up- 
stairs for some half-hour or so, and I will, 
if you please, wait at the door until he 
comes, and take him round with me to 
my chambers, and return in that time, 
when you will probably be ready to re 
ceive him.” 

“As you please,” returned Malle. 
D’Arlincourt. “You will be sure to 
return with him in that time ?” 

“Oh, within that time,” answered 










Raikes. And Malle. D’Arlincourt pro- 
ceeded upstairs. 

Raikes had scarcely opened the front 
door, to wait beneath the portico for the 
arrival of Agony Jack in the cab, when 
that gentleman drove up, with his body 
half-way out of the cab-window, as he 
was energetically pointing out to the eab- 
man which was the house. The moment 
he saw Denzil Raikes, he cried out— 

“ Here we are, Mr. Raikes; all right, 


sir.” 


He was about to open the cab-dor, 
when Raikes, going up to him, said— 

“Don’t get out, Jack; IL want you to 
o with me.” 

“Well, but the lady, sir?” remon- 
strated Jack. 

“She does not expect you yet, and 
we shall be back in half-an-hour,” said 
Raikes. 

“All right, sir; I’m agreeable,” said 
Agony Jack, as Denzil Raikes opened 
the door of the cab, and entered the 
vehicle. 

“Drive down to Oxford-street, will 
you?” he said to the cabman, and to- 
wards Oxford-street he drove accord- 
ingly. 

“I’m going to make you a gentleman, 
Jack,” said Denzil Raikes, laughing. 

“Why, I’m that a’ready,” exclaimed 
Agony Jack, in great hilarity. 

“Yes, but I’m going to rig you out in 
a new suit; that’s where we are going 
now,” Denzil Raikes observed. 

“What, change these ere togs?” in- 
quired Jack. 

“Yes, for another suit of quite a dif- 
ferent character.” 

“Lord, that will be plummy!” ex- 
claimed Jack. “I don’t believe as ever 
I had a new suit o’ clothes in all my 
life !” 

“Well, you'll have a new suit now,” 
said Denzil Raikes; “but I shall want 
you to preserve those that you have got 
on still,” 

“A out and out suit they is,” said 
Agony Jack, looking with admiration 
upon his incongruous attire. ‘ Look at 
this ere coat, Mr. Raikes,” he continued, 
touching the article in question on the 
sleeve; “it once belonged to a nobleman 
of high degree, as I’ve been told. IL 
picked it up at a old-clothes shop, down 
in the Borough, four year ago, and the 
respectable tradesman as sold it me—he 
lives up a court at the back o’ the 
Bench—told me as how it were the 
favourite coat of a nobleman as went 
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the pace so precious fast that he come 
hisself to the Bench, and my friend 
the tradesman lent him a matter o’ five 
and-twenty shillings on this coat ’cos it 
were 0’ no use to him in the Bench, you 
KNOW, as he couldn’t hunt there. Well. 
he never took it out o’ pawn, and sv 
the tradesman had to sell it at a great 
loss, and I bought it for eight bob, and a 
out and outer it’s been to wear, to be 
sure. Well, look, if it had a new collar 
and a pair o’ sleeves, and one 0” the tails 
mended, blessed if it wouldn’t be as good 
as new now. Lord, the games this ’ere 
coat has seen, to be sure! and as to 
weather, there ain’t no weather as can 
touch it. About the veskit, 1 can’t say 
much about that, as Flash Ned give it 
me, and it warn’t very good when he’d 
done with it; but the breeches is as good 
as the coat—real buckskin, Mr. Raikes ! 
—although they looks rathershady ; but, 
Lord bless ye, if they was pipe-clayed 
you couldn’t tell ’em from the best Bond- 
street. The boots is queer, because 
they’re odd, you see, Mr. Raikes,” and 
Agony Jack laughed at his joke, and so 
did Denzil Raikes. “ But look at this 
here cap,” continued Agony Jack, taking 
off the article in question. ‘‘ At one time, 
Mr. Raikes, it belonged to a royal lunts- 
man—it did, indeed, as is well bekuown, 
at Ascot, where it rode afore King Wil- 
liam the Fourth, when the cove heaved 
the brick at him on the grand stand— 
why, that cap is a curiosity, sir!” 

lt undoubtedly was, but not in the 
sense that Agony Jack meant in so de- 
signating it. . 

“ Just feel how thick the welwet 1s, 
sir.’ And Agony Jack handed thie ca; 
to Denzil Raikes for the purpose. 

Denzil Raikes intimated that he was 
not in a position to give an opinion. 

“Tm very glad, sir, I’m got to keep 
these old togs; I shouldn’t like to part 
with ’em,” said Agony Jack, quite ailee- 
tionately. ‘‘ They’ve been old friends to 
me, and old friends shouldn’t part, should 
they, sir?” | 

Denzil Raikes laughed, and remarked 
that they were like a good many so-called 
friends, for he was afraid they would not 
stick to him long. is 

‘Qh, there’s a good deal o’ wear in ‘em 
yet,” said Agony Jack, “never tear.” 
“Arrived in Oxford-street, the cabman 
was directed to pull up at the first boot- 
shop that he came to, and having done 
so, Denzil Raikes told Agony Jack to 
jump out and get himself a new pair 0 
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boots. The cripple jumped out with 
alacrity, and hobbled towards the shop, 
but immediately returned to the cab, and 
holding out his hand to Denzil Raikes 
with a leer on his countenance, he laco- 
nically said— 

“The tin.” 

“You've got it already, Jack. Don’t 
be avaricious,” replied Denzil Raikes, 
laughing. 

“Oh, I thought them two sovs. was 
for the lush,” cried Agony Jack, trying 
to look as though he really did think so. 

“Very well, then, Jack—for the lush, 
as you say, let them be so; here’s some 
more to pay for the boots,” and he 
placed another sovereign in Agony Jack’s 
hand. 

The poor card-vendor would have given 
one of his frightful shrieks of satisfaction 
on the spot, and had already shaped his 
lips for the purpose, but he was checked 
by a deprecatory movement of Denzil 
Raikes, for whom, although he conducted 
himself as though he were on terms of 
the closest intimacy and freedom, he felt 
a kind of dread. There could be no 
doubt, however, that outcast as he was, 
social pariah as he had from his earliest 
childhood been, ingratitude was not one 
of the sims that could be laid to his 
charge, for he would have willingly sacri- 
ficed himself at the bidding of Denzil 
Raikes, whom he looked upon as the 
greatest benefactor, and, perhaps, not 
without reason, that he had ever known. 

Agony Jack was not long in being 
suited with a new pair of boots, and he 
limped struttingly—if the expression 
may be used—out of the shop, carrying 
his old boots, carefully made up inte a 
parcel, in his hand. As he walked across 
the pavement towards the cab, he looked 
down upon his new boots with exulting 
pride, and turning round to the two 
shopmen, who had come te the shop-door, 
and were giggling at the strange figure 
in the faded hunting-coat, he cried— 

* They'll do, rippin.” 

He then jumped nimbly into the cab, 
which proceeded on its course down 
Oxford-street, until it arrived at an out- 
fitting emporium, at which, by the direc- 
tion of Denzil Raikes, the driver pulled 
up. Denzil Raikes took Agony Jack 
into this emporium, and in a very short 
time the cripple was equipped in an en- 
tirely new suit of clothes, during the 
trying on of which Agony Jack per- 
formed such anties that the centleman 
of the establishment who superintended 
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the operation several times declared to 
Denzil Raikes that the gent as was 
a-trying on the goods was the rummiest 
cove he’d ever see. The outfit beine 
complete, Agony Jack strutted with 
mock dignity before the great cheval 
glasses which were distributed about the 
warehouse, and said that this was what 
he always expected he should come to, 

If it warn’t for this game leg o’ mine | 
should be a reg’lar swell, shouldn’t | 
Mr. Raikes?” he said, as he stood ad. 
miringly before one of the glasses. “ But, 
arter all, I ain’t the only swell as has got 
a game leg,” he added, seriously ; “ there’s 
the Markiss o’ Slurkinspindle has got a 
game leg—leastways he’s got a club-foot, 
which ain’t no better. Then there’s Sir 
Timothy Stiggles—see how precious 
bandy he is! And as to that Lord Duffer 
Stodge—him as owns the Nobbler—just 
look at his legs!—only I don’t call ’em 
legs at all. They’re more like two lengths 
0’ gas-pipes put. into breeches. ‘This good 
leg’s.a out and outer, ain’t it, Mr. Raikes? 
and when I stands sideways, you know, 
they can’t see t’other, can they, sir? Oh, 
I shall do, sir. Besides, if 1 make a lucky 
book they’ll never think o’ the leg, will 
they, sir?” 

Denzil Raikes was much amused at 
this prattling, and he allowed him to 
rattle on. 

“The boots under these kicksies, Mr. 
Raikes, looks out and out nobby, don’t 
they, sir?’ And Agony Jack stretched 
out his uninjured leg, so that the trousers 
should fall without a wrinkle over the 
instep of the boot. ‘It is very nobby!” 
he cried, apostrophizing the leg and 
boot. 

And it must be confessed that a most 
complete metamorphosis had been pro- 
duced in the general appearance of Agony 
Jack. Fine feathers make fine birds, 
indeed, and Agony Jack, under the out- 
ward change that had been effected, 
looked quite distinguished. Indeed, that 
change was very striking, and Denzil 
Raikes contemplated it with great satis- 
faction. The new habiliments, too, seemed 
to have produced a change in the cha- 
racter of the countenance of Agony Jack. 
That, however, was. of course apparent, 
not real. It was, as we have previously 
remarked, a countenance full of chia 
racter; and perhaps the new attire 
which he found himself assisted to bring 
out in stronger contrast than heretotore 
the expression of his face. ae 
“Well, I think they'll about do, st", 
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said Agony Jack to the amiable and 
complacent gentleman of the outfitting 
establishment, who was attending upon 
them. “1 think they'll about do, sir.” 

The gentleman of the outfitting esta- 
blishment smoothed down the coat on 
Agony Jack’s back with his hand— 
smoothed it down tenderly, as though it 
were some choice production of mecha- 
nical art, and remarked that he “never 
see a finer fit. It couldn’t have fitted 
better, sir, if you'd a been measured— 
perhaps not so well.” 

Agony Jack said he couldn’t give an 
opinion upon that point, seeing as how 
he never was measured for his togs. And 
then he winked at Denzil Raikes, so that 
he might take and enjoy the joke. 

“That suit’ll do us credit, sir,” re- 
marked the representative of the outfit- 
ting establishment. ‘In fact, sir, that is 
all we care about; it is only upon our 
reputation that we are enabled to conduct 
such vast establishments as ours; for it 
is well known, sir, that we never have 
recourse to the untradesmanlike acts, as 
‘It’s the same concern.’ We leave all 
that sort of thing to Wapping or Regent- 
street. Allow me, sir,” he cried, step- 
pig forward with great alacrity, as 
Agony Jack picked up the old hunting- 
coat. 

“Thank’ee,” said Jack; ‘be werry 
careful with that ’ere article, and pack it 
up nicely, for that belongs to the family.” 
And here he winked again at Denzil 
Raikes, 

The representative of the outfitting 
establishment was very careful indecd in 
his manipulation of the article in ques- 
tion, and he touched it daintily, as though 
he were desirous of handling it as little 
as possible. Perhaps he was. 

Lhe coat, the waistcoat, and the trou- 
Sers that had so long been such familiar 
friends to Agony Jack, and by which, 
indeed, he was known to all the country 
round, having been made up into a com- 
pact parcel, nothing remained but-to pay 
the bill, which Denzil Raikes did upon 
Its presentation by the fascinating repre- 
sentative of the outfitting establishment. 
Agony Jack then placed the parcel con- 
taining his old habiliments under his arm, 
and he and Denzil Raikes took their way 

ack to the cab that was waiting at the 

Cor, Agony Jack threw the parcel into 
the cab, and was about to follow it him- 
self, when he turned round to Denzil 

alkes, as though struck by a sudden 
thought, and said— 
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: What is the game, sir?” 

‘Jump in, Jack; all in good time,” 
replied Denzil Raikes, laughing, and 
forcing Agony Jack into the cab, follow- 
ing himself, after directing the cabman to 
return to the place where he had taken 
them up. 

_“ Now, Jack,” said Denzil Raikes, se- 
riously, as they were going along in the 
cab, “ you’re going back to that fine lady’s 
house. You will see your grandmother, 
and some questions, I have no doubt, will 
be put to you; but mind, while you are 
there, you are only to speak when you 
are spoken to, and to do exactly as you 
are told.” 

“TI see,” said Agony Jack, nodding; 
Rey upon everything I sees and hears, 
eh ?? 

“Well, perhaps so; and you'll keep 
that bundle of old clothes that you have 
got there, because I shall want you to 
wear them once more.” 

*‘T should think so, Mr. Raikes; why, 
they’re my second-best, you know,” cried 
Agony Jack. 

Denzil Raikes laughed, and said that 
certainly was true. 

“T should like to go once more to the 
Derby in ’em,” Agony Jack said, appeal- 
ingly, to Denzil Raikes. 

“T told you, Jack, this morning, that 
you will not be able to go to the Derby, 
as I shall want you for something else on 
that day. In fact, [ shall want you to go 
down into the country with me the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“Qh! what’s that for, Mr. Raikes ? 
Where is it ?” 

‘Well, it is not very far—not more 
than thirty miles. I’ve made a heavy 
wager, and you will have to decide At ; 
and what’s more, Jack, you'll get filty 

ounds by it—fifty bright sovereigns— 
only think of that now!” 

«“ Fifty quid !” almost shrieked Agony 

k, 

a Yes; it is a large sum, I know, Jack, 

for you to have; but you have only to 

do exactly as I tell you, and you'll have 

fifty bright sovereigns the very next 
ing. 

eee Hip, hip, hooray!” shouted Agony 
Jack, so loudly that the ery attracted the 
attention of the people in the strect. But 
I say, Mr. Raikes, sir, what is it to do? 
asked Agony Jack, suddenly becoming 
serious in his tone. 

«Qh! it’s nothing particular; you can 
use a spade, can’t you ?” 


« What, to dig?” inquired Agony Jack. 
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Yes, to dig a hole in the ground.” 

«Qh, ah! I can do that fast enough, 
if it ain’t a deep un.” 

“No, about half a foot deep.” 

“To that—I should think so, anda 
dozen on ’em.” 

“That’s just exactly what I shall want 
you to do.” 

“And is that the bet you’ve made, 
sir ?” 

“Yes, I’ve made a wager that you'll 
dig twelve holes in a field, and fill them 
up again, between twelve o’clock at night 
and three o’clock in the morning. Now, 
are you game to try ?” 

“Game! You only try me. Dig 
twelve holes—ay, fifty !” 

By this time they had reached the 
residence of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE GLIMMERING OF THE VENDETTA—THE 
LIFE FOR LIFE—LORD SACKVILLE AND 
MDLLE. D’ARLINCOURT. 


A CHANGE had taken place in the appear- 
ance of Agony Jack’s grandmother, too. 
She was not, like her grandson, conveyed 
to a general outfitter’s, but she was taken 
to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt’s wardrobe, and 
there, with the assistance of Alice, she 
was very speedily equipped in more pre- 
sentable apparel than that in which she 
had been brought from Blotter’s-build- 
ings, Borough. A little taking in here, 
and a slight alteration there, had ren- 
dered one of Mdlle’s. robes an exceed- 
ingly good fit for the old lady; and the 
change in appearance which she presented 
was not less than that which had been 
produced in her grandson under the 
auspices of Denzil Raikes. And the old 
lady well became her new attire. Al- 
though she was unsteady in her gait, 
there was still grace in her movements, 
and her general carriage was anything 
but that which one would expect to see 
in a denizen of Blotter’s-buildings, first 
turning to the right past the “Cock and 
Gosling,” Borough. The excitement of 
the change which had been wrought in 
her appearance, and the suddenl¥ altered 
circumstances in which she found herself, 
would seem to have given her renewed 
strength, and to have partially removed 
the prostrating illness under which she 
had so recently been suffering; for she 
walked with a comparatively firm step. 
There is in her bearing, too, something 
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which is particularly striking; while the 
expression of her countenance, which 
seems to be partially restored to its nor. 
mal character, indicates the existence of 
indomitable will and fixed determination, 
Although she is so advanced in life, her 
hair is still profuse, still flowing, and 
strangest characteristic of all, is still as 
black in its hue as when in youth she 
was in her native land. Althouch there 
is no general likeness between the old 
woman and Mdile. D’ Arlincourt, yet there 
are strong points of resemblance. Allow- 
ing for the difference of age, the cha- 
racter of the features of each is very 
similar. There is the same dark, bril- 
liant, and easily-excited eyes—the pro. 
minent nose—tlie expansive and marbly 
forehead—the arched eyebrows, and the 
beautiful, flowing, jet-black hair. The two 
are of about the same height, and there is 
that between them which is designated a 
strong family likeness. J'rom the recog- 
nition which took place in the wretched 
apartment of Blotter’s-buildings, it will 
have been already manifest to the ob- 
servant reader that the old woman and 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt had met before. 
Indeed, they had in former years been 
intimately associated—a fact that will 
have been already divined by the observ- 
ant reader aforesaid; and as many ob- 
servant readers pride tlemselves upon 
their sagacity in anticipating a plot before 
it has been developed, they have already 
arrived at the conclusion in their own 
minds that Mdlle. D’Arlincourt is no 
other than the daughter of the old woman. 
It does appear probable enough; but in 
order to relieve the curiosity of those 
who so far have taken an interest in the 
matter, we may at once avow, that there 
is not the slightest relationship by blood 
between Malle. D’Arlincourt and the old 
woman whom she has met in Blotter’s- 
buildings. 

Having so far anticipated our story, 
let us return. 

“T can scarcely believe my eyes,” the 
old woman is saying—she, and Madlle. 
D’Arlincourt, and Alice are in the draw- 
ing-room again—“ I can scarcely believe 
my eyes, and the discoveries of to-day 
have bewildered nie.” 

“Sit down and calm yourself; you 
shall remain with me here for the pre- 
sent, at all events,” said Mdlle. D’ Arlin- 
court. 

The old woman places her hands upon 
the temples of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, and 


cazing into her countenance, says * 
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appears like a dream—where have you 
been since we pore >? And then, as 


though she suddenly recollected some- 
thing, she buried her face in her hands, 
and through them sobbed— . 

«Qh, that I had known it years 


$9? 
ago: ; 
”« Known what?” Malle. D’Arlincourt 
inquires. 


The old woman still keeps her face 
buried in her hands, and Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court repeats the question. 

“What? You shall know ere long,” 
at length she says, ‘‘and more—more 
besides.” 

“Ts it of yourself?” Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court asks. 

“Of myself, of you, and of others,” the 
old woman answers; and then she ex- 
claims rather wildly—‘ Where is the 
boy ’—has he not come yet ?” 

“Your grandson, you mean ?” 

“Ay, my grandson. Oh God, that I 
had known it years ago!” the old woman 
repeated, in a tone of anguish. 

“Known him years ago ?” 

“No, n0, n0; since, since,” she cried, 
incoherently. 

“But what of him?” Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court inquired. “I never knew until 
to-day that you had any relatives in 
England.” 

“Qh yes, yes, yes,” she said, hoarsely. 
“You never knew my child—my first- 
born. You never knew how [I lost her 
—you never knew how she was foully 
murdered.” 

_ “Murdered!” exclaimed Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt in horror. 

“Ay, murdered !— murdered as thou- 
sands of others like her are murdered. 
Murdered with weapons which your laws 
look upon complacently, and to use which 
13 held to be no crime—murdered with 
Weapous and by an agency as deadly as 
though I twined my fingers round your 
throat now, and strangled you with their 
revenging grasp,” and as she said this her 
eyes glared, and she bent her fingers as 
she held up her hands, so that they looked 
like claws. 

But Mdille. D’Arlincourt felt no alarm, 
for she had witnessed these paroxysnis 
hefore, 

“Yes, my dear lost one was so mur- 
dered,” continued the old woman. “ You 
never knew her, never saw her, never 
‘new how, by whom, or when she was 
murdered; nor do you know,” and here 
she sank her voice to a whisper, ‘ nor do 
you know how I revenged her murder.” 
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“Revenged it!” 
D’Arlincourt. | | 
. , fevenged it!” eried the old woman, 
A life for a life, do you hear—life for 
life, oh God!” and she again buried her 
lace in her hands, and sobbed in anguish. 

Mdlle. D’Arlincourt did feel alarm now. 
She was alarmed at the mysterious allu- 
sions of the old woman, which, it must be 
conceded, were of a rather startling na- 
ture. After a moment’s thought, how- 
ever, she was relieved by the reflection 
that they might be but the wandering 
of an intellect partially unstrung and 
weakened by along course of privation 
and misfortune. 

“Do not think of these things now,” 
she said, soothingly, to the old woman. 

“ Not think of them! Can I look upon 
your face and not think of them? No; 
for I can look upon your feature and 
find a consolation that I can hug to my 
heart.” 

“How?” inquired Mdlle. D’Ariin- 
court. 

“Why, I can gaze upon your face, and 
I can realize again how I obtained a por- 
tion of my revenge—the revenge for 
which I live—the vendetta that is, as you 
know, in the heart’s blood of our race 
when it is once conceived. Yes,” she 
exclaimed, with startling energy, and 
seizing Mdlle. D’Arlincourt by the arm 
—‘Yes, I can gaze upon your features, 
and see again the life for life that 1 
exchanged.” . 

Again that terrible allusion. 

“ My child was fouliy murdered,” she 
continued, “and for that life 1 grasped 
another life—blotted it out, trampled 
upon it, as I would have done some poi 
sonous reptile that was crossing my path 
in our native woods.” 

“You did murder!” cried Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt, in an appealing tone. _ 

“Ay, so it may be held,” cried the 
weird woman. ‘ Murder they would call 
it; but vengeance is the word—vengeance, 
the handmaiden of our cherished ven- 
detta.”’ : 

“You did murder!” again exclaimed 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. . 

“Not as they would eall murder—not 
as the law of the country in which we 
find ourselves would call murder. No; 
mv ebild was murdered legally—my child 
was killed, and the law protected her as- 
sassin. So did I take a life for life—so 
did 1 kill by legal rule—so did 1 crush 
out the life that was a portion of the veu- 
ceance that is still my due.” 


ejaculated Malle. 
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“T cannot understand you,” cried 
Mdlle. D’ Arlincourt. 

“ But you shall, for now the time is 
come,” the old woman said, and again she 
clutched Mdlle. D’Arlincourt’s arm. ‘Oh! 
I gaze into your face, and after what I 
have known this morning, the contempla- 
tion warms my almost arid heart. I see 
upon your finger, my girl, no sign that 
you are yet a wife,” said the old woman. 

“Its absence in itself is a false sign 
then,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“You are married!” eagerly inquired 
the woman. 

“Tam.” 

“And to whom—to whom? oh God! 
answer me quickly,” cried the old woman, 
with great energy. 

‘lo one who is one of us.” 

“Have I seen him?” 

‘* Never.” 

“J thank the saints!” fervently ex- 
claimed the old woman. 

“Why ?” 

“No matter now. But you are sure 
that he is one of us?” 

“ You will see him soon. But why are 
you thankful that you have never seen 
him ?” 

“It is balm to my heart to know 
that he is one of us. Do you love him ?” 

‘1 do,” answered Malle. D’Arlincourt, 
with energy, and with a slight flush on 
her cheek. 

“The holy love that is characteristic of 
our race ?” 

‘Ay, mother, the love that is charac- 
teristic of our race,” replied Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt, proudly. 

“And you would follow him whatever 
were your chance or hopes ?” 

“Ay, to poverty!’ exclaimed Malle. 
D’Arlincourt. 

“Enough,” cried the old woman. 
“And now, my child, for you have in- 
deed been as my child, you shall know 
the secret of your life. You saw me 
when we left the wretched abode this 
morning, that has so long been my abject 
home—you saw me bring away a roll of 
papers ¢” 

‘1 observed it,” said Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court. 

‘It contains a brief but terrible his- 
tory. It is here—read it.’ And she 


drew forth the roll of paper she had re- 
ferred to, and handed it to Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt. 

Mdile. D’Arlincourt took it, unrolled 


it, read it, and then dropped senseless 
upon the floor. 
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With a piercing shriek, Mrs. Mark. 
stone, or Letitia Bianca Capelli, for such 
really was the name of the old woman 
rushed across the room to the prostrate 
lady, exclaiming— 

“Oh, my God! T have killed my second 
child, for she was my child. Help!” she 
shrieked—‘“ Help! help !” 

It was at this moment that Denzil 
Raikes returned with Agony Jack, and 
he had just been admitted to the house, 
when he heard the cry in the drawing. 
room. He rushed up the stairs, telling 
Agony Jack to follow, and he entered 
the room even while the old woman was 
erying for help. 

* Kor God’s sake, what has happened ?” 
he exclaimed, as he saw Madlle. D’Arlin- 
court motionless on the floor. 

“Oh, I have killed her!” cried the old 
woman; “I have killed her !” 

The noise had by this time attracted 
the attention of Alice, and all the ser- 
vants, and they came rushing into the 
room just as Agony Jack reached the 
door. 

Oh, my darling friend! what is the 
matter ?” cried Alice, bending over the 
inanimate form of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

‘* Get some water,” said Denzil Raikes, 
as he knelt down and raised Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt’s head to his knee. ‘‘ Get some 
water, young lady,” he said to Alice. 

Alice hastened from the room, but 
almost immediately returned, bearing a 
water-bottle and a tumbler; and Denzil 
Raikes dashed a few drops of the water 
into the face of Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 
and she almost immediately exhibited 
siens of returning animation. Denzil 
Raikes then lifted her gently on toa 
sofa. 

“Have I been insensible 2?” faintly m- 
quired Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, as she re- 
covered from her swoon ; and then gazing 
fixedly on Mrs. Markstone, she added : 
“The shock was indeed a prostratipg 
one.” 

* What shock ?” 
Raikes. 

Mdlle. D’Arlinceurt motioned to the 
servants to leave the room, which they 
of course did, although rather relue- 
tantly. 

«You ask me what shock?” resumed 
Malle. D’Arlincourt, addressing Denzil 
Raikes. ‘ You have been much ass0- 
ciated, I know, of late, with Mr. Shera- 
ton—perhaps you may know something 
of Mr. Sheraton’s history.” eal 
Denzil Raikes indicated by a motion © 
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his head his acquiescence in this supposi- 
tion. 

“IT know that you are mixed up in 
certain transactions together. Oh, you 
need not start—the knowledge is as 
sacred with me as with yourselves.” 

“Tndeed,” said Denzil Raikes, not 
altogether gratified by the intimation 
that had been conveyed to him. “ Until 
I saw you last evening in the House of 
Lords together, I was not aware that you 
were acquainted.” ° 

“Nor did I know until this morning,” 
said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, “ that you were 
acquainted with Letitia Bianca Capelli. 
She has since informed me that you are 
as intimately asssciated with her and 
her history and life as 1 have been my- 
self.” 

“Of that I have no knowledge,” re- 
plied Denzil Raikes; “but I have lived 
in the world long enough to draw con- 
clusions. I was, you will remember, wit- 
ness of the scene in Blotter’s-buildings 
this morning.” 

“Wknow, then, that my life has been 
boun up with hers, and know further— 
for the secret must be made known to all 
the world now—know that I—I am thie 
wife of Arthur Sheraton.” 

“You Sheraton’s wife!” exclaimed 
Denzil Raikes, biting his lip. 

“ Ay, his wife—his devoted wife, from 
whom he hides no secret. Therefore, be 
not apprehensive, as I gather for the mo- 
ment you are, judging by the expression 
of your countenance. I know your plans ; 
they are only upon the threshold of your 
scheme as yet. As far as the house of 
Sackville is concerned they must proceed 
no farther.” 

‘** How 2” cried Denzil Raikes, in a tone 
of alarm. 

“You asked me just now to tell you 
what the shock was that I have suffered 
even now. Read.” And she handed the 
communication that Mrs. Markstone had 
civen her. ee 

Denzil Raikes read it, and then gazing 
at Mdlle. D’Arlincourt for a moment, he 
looked like one who was staggered by 
some sudden blow. Then seizing Mrs. 
Markstone by the wrist, he drew her to 
one of the recesses of the window, and 
in a kind of hissing voice exclaimed to 
her— 

“Your vengeance and mine will indeed 
be now complete.” 

“Tt will,” she replied. “For more 
than twenty years a gulf has separated us 
—we must be sworn friends now.” 
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* We will be,” he said. 

Agony Jack had all this time watched 
the scene from one corner of the room, 
Whither he had retired upon his entrance. 
In the excitement that had just taken 
place, therefore, he had been altogether 
winoticed. The agitation of the scene 
having somewhat. subsided, Alice called 
Malle. D’Arlincourt’s attention to the 
change which had been effected in the 
appearance of Agony Jack. ‘The lady of 
the house smiled, and beckoned to the 
nondescript to come forward; and he 
limped towards her, and she was about 
to question him, when Denail Raikes, 
who was still standing near the window, 
exclained— 

“Why, here is Lord Sackville !” 

And the next moment a loud knocking 
was heard at the front door. 

“ What shall I do?” exclaimed Malle. 
D’Arlincourt, in a tone of unmistakeable 
anguish. 

‘There was, however, little time for con- 
sideration, for the Earl of Sackville was 
heard ascending the stairs. The sound 
scemed to suddenly imbue Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt with strength of purpose, for she 
hastily exclaimed— 

“Alice, to your room—quick! You, 
sir, and the cardseller, and Madame Ca- 
pelli, into this room—quick !” And the 
three hastily entered the small room into 
which the Earl of Sackville and Mr. Shera- 
ton had been forced only a few days pre- 
viously. Mdlle. D’Arlincourt had barely 
time to seat herself on the sofa, and to 
assume a forced calmness of demeanour, 
when the door of the drawing-room was 
thrown open, and the Earl of Sackville 
was announced. He hastened across the 
room to where Mdlle. D’Arlincourt was 
seated, and he would have rushed impe- 
tuously up to her, but. he was irresistibly 
arrested by the attitude and the bearing 
of the lady. She rose, and standing at 
her full height, and stretching out her 


arm towards the earl, and gazing upon 


him with an expression in her face which 
alarmed him, she eried— 

“Tord Sackville, if you would not 
drive me to distraction, do not come near 
me.” 

“‘My dear Mdlle. D’Arlincourt,” said 
the earl, looking at her in astonishment. 

“ Do not even speak to me,” she cried, 
averting her face, as though it were painful 
to her even to look at him. 

Lord Sackville but ill-divined the cause 
of this strange reception. After a mo- 
ment’s reflection, he ascribed it to play- 
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fulness—as he thought in accordance 
with her character—in Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court. He therefore, with a smile upon 
his countenance, again attempted to ap- 
proach her; but moving so as to bring a 
large ottoman that was in the centre of 
the room between herself and him, she 
cried— 

“T sav, do not come near me!” And 
as she said this, she grasped her hair with 
her hand, and gazed upon the earl with a 
scared look. 

“ Why, what can be the meaning of this 
silly acting ?” he exclaimed. 

She still gazed upon him with that 
scared look. 

“Oh! I see this is to tantalize me. 
Well, then, you shall have your whim.” 
And he attempted to pursue her round 
the ottoman. 

* Stand off, I say !” eried Mdlle. D’ Ar- 
lincourt, with terror strongly depicted 
upon her countenance. “If you would 
not add a hateful crime to your soul, 
stand off.” 

But the Earl of Sackville’s soul was 
inflamed, and he was not ina mood to 
consider whether he might burden it with 
acrime or not. He believed that Malle. 
D’Arlincourt was playing with him, and 
so he pursued her, and he was close upon 
her, when perceiving the door of the 
small room half open, she darted in; and 
at the same time Denzil Raikes, who had 
been watching the scene, thrust Madame 
Capelli into the drawing-room—so dex- 
terously, indeed, that the Earl of Sack- 
ville rushed upon her, but instantly re- 
coiled in horror. If Mdlle. D’Arlincourt 
had suddenly disappeared from before his 
eyes into the earth, and a hideous corpse 
had risen before him from the spot, he 
would not have been more terror-stricken 
than he was at what appeared to him to 
be an apparition. He retreated to the 
middle of the room, and there stood in an 
attitude of terror, his breast heaving con- 
vulsively, and his eyes glaring in fright in 
their sockets. ~ 

“A holy meeting this, Hubert Long- 
reach,” cried the aged woman, pointing 
her skeleton hand towards the earl. “A 
holy meeting this, after four-and-twenty 
years of separation.” 

The Earl of Sackville is scared by 
that blazing eye that is now claring 
upon him. 

“You thought to clasp a divinity, and 
a horror has rushed upon you. We have 
met at last. We are about to part once 
more, to meet again—to meet again, and 
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soon,” she shrieked. Ay, cower, trem. 
ble, shudder, for you have need! Know 
you not—ay, you do well know it—that 
Tama Corsican? The blood that flows 
in these veins has been polluted by yoy 
—no, not polluted!” she cried, with’ an 
exulting laugh; “but it has been wronged 
and in a Corsican’s heart there is but one 
retribution that can wait on wrong, and 
that’s revenge. I have waited patiently, 
even while my heart has been consuming 

° . e,e re) 
—patiently waited for the fruition of m 
vendetta. It has come at last, Hubert 
Longreach, and my vendetta will soon be 
achieved.” 

*“You rave, maniac—you rave!” he 
said, with a faltering tongue; and then 
he cried at the top of his voice: “ Malle. 
D’Arlincourt, where are you?—are you 
in avile conspiracy against me f—where 
are you, I say ?” 

And going towards the end of the 
room, his hand was on the handle of the 
bell, when Alice hastily entered the room, 
and in an excited tone she said— 

“My Lord Sackville, Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court has left the house.” 

“ Left the house !” he echoed. 

“ And she intrusted me with this mes- 
sage to your lordship—to tell you that 
she has gone to Sackville House.” 

“To Sackville House!” he cried; 
and without another word, he hastily 
seized his hat, and left the room. As he 
descended the staircase, the wrinkled 
finger of a bony hand was pointed at him, 
and there fell upon his ear a hollow laugh 
that seemed to vibrate through his very 
heart. 


SEER 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


MDLLE. D’ARLINCOURT AND THE COUN- 
TESS OF SACKVILLE. 


THe moment Mdlle. D’Arlincourt en- 
tered the little room off the drawing-room 
of her house, she made a hasty commu- 
nication to Denzil Raikes, and_ then 
quitted the apartment, and proceeded to 
Alice’s room. There she gave her the 
message to be delivered to the Earl of 
Sackville; and then, hurriedly attiming 
herself, she took her way to Sackville 
House by means of the first cab she could 
hail. She found the countess at home, 
and was at once admitted to her, although 
at the time she was busily reading the 
report of the exciting debate to which 
she had listened on the previous evening 
in the House of Lords. 

“My dear young lady!” she ex- 
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claimed, rising from her seat, and throw- 
ing down the newspaper, as Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt entered the room, ‘‘I am so glad 
to see you; you have called about the 
shirts and the slippers, I know.” 

The countess was quite wrong in her 
surmise, and so Mdlle. D’Arlincourt in- 
timated to her, and then burst into a 
passionate flood of tears. 

“My dear young lady, what can be 
the matter? Has anything happened to 

ou?” 

’ Mdlle. D’Arlincourt sobbed convul- 
sively. 

“Pray, tell me what distresses you so 
much,” said the countess, kindly, and 
taking Mdlle, D’Arlincourt’s hand, which, 
however, she immediately withdrew. 

“Tam come,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 
looking into the countenance of the 
Countess of Sackville with a marked ex- 
pression of distress upon her own—“ I 
have come to ” and here she placed 
her hand across her eyes and forehead, 
as though she dreaded to conclude the 
sentence. 

“Some heavy trouble must have fallen 
upon you,” said the countess, soothingly ; 
“pray tell me what it is, and if I can al- 
leviate it, believe me, I will.” 

‘““A trouble, indeed—it might have 
been a calamity,” Mdlle. D’Arlincoutt 
sald, in a subdued voice. 

“Calm yourself, my dear young lady,” 
said the countess, kindly, “and tell me 
how I can assist you.” 

“Oh! do not speak kindly to me; I 
can bear your reproaches far better than 
vour kindness,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 
bitterly. 

“Reproaches !” exclaimed the coun- 
tess, in a serious tone; “what can I 
possibly have to reproach you with ?” 

_“Mauch, perchance—much more than 
cither of us—you, at all events—could 
ever have contemplated,” Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt replied, . 

* Indeed !” cried the countess, in a tone 
of voice that was at once expressive of 





apprehension, of dignity, and offended- 


pride. 
“Ah, madam, you do not know me!” 
said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, piteously. 
“Until this day I did not know myself.” 
“Indeed !” exclaimed the countess, in 
the same tone as before. 
“What have you thought me ?” Mdlle. 
D’Arlincourt rather abruptly asked her. 
“ What have I thought you?” replied 
the countess, drawing herself up a little. 
“ Ay, even in your temple of holy wor- 





ship—even there, where the exalted of 
the land bow down in that humility 
which only wealth and rank can exhibit 
and enjoy—what have you thought me 
there?” cried Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“T scarcely know how to answer such 
a question,” the countess replied, feeling, 
10 doubt, perplexed enough. : 

“You have thought upon the subject, °” 

“Yes—yes, it is true, I have—a— 
thought upon the subject,” replied the 
countess, with much hesitation. 

“Tell me, then, I. pray you, what has 
been your thought.” 

“ Well—a—I have thought you avery 
beautiful young lady,” said the countess, 
smiling faintly. 

Mdlle. D’Arlincourt smiled too, but it 
was a melancholy smile—a smile that 
may be described as the shade of a 
troubled heart. ‘Has that been the ex- 
tent of your thought ?” she inquired. 

‘Perhaps not,” the countess said. 

“ Assuredly, and not perhaps,” sug- 
sested Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. “ You won- 
dered who I was—that was but natural ; 
you have wondered still more since I 
was in this room, not very long ago?” 

The countess had wondered, but that 
wonder was simple curiosity, which had 
been deepened in its interest by the re- 
cital of the incident at the steeple-chase, 
as given by the Earl of Sackville himself. 
The wonder or the curiosity of the Coun- 
tess of Sackville had never extended to 
the slightest shade even of a suspicion 
that certain members of her family were 
much better acquainted with Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt than they appeared to be. Mdlle. 
D’Arlincourt did not know this, and she 
was anxious. 

“True,” said the countess; “I have 
often thought of the incident of that day, 
but it has rather been in connexion with 
my own family than with you. The earl, 
I should tell you, has told me all about 
the remarkable adventure or accident 
that, occurred to yourself near to Sack- 
ville Chase.” 

« And now it is for me tell you more 
of myself than even your wonder has 
pointed at. Ihave asked you what you 
thought me in the sacred temple of your 
holy worship. Your thought upon tlie 
subject has, of course, been vague—it 
has been rather that of surmise, born ot 
curiosity. It has become my duty to lay 
bare my character and soul to you.” 

The countess looks with an alarmed 
expression at Mdlle. D’ Arlincourt. 
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“ Know, then,” continued Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt, ‘that I am but a gilded impo- 
sition.” 

“ A what ?” exclaimed the countess. 

“An impostor, if you will, for I do 
not wish to use the language of disguise 
to you—I am an impostor and a cheat.” 

“Good heavens! you frighten me!” 
cried the countess, looking, indeed, the 
alarm which she felt. 

“There is no cheat more venal than I 
have been—my whole course of life, from 
my earliest youth, has been that of the 
refined cheat, the glittering impostor.” 

It is but natural that the Countess of 
Sackville should feel embarrassed and 
excited under such a revelation as this. 
It was, indeed, a situation of embarrass- 
ment for her, and it is not the less so 
now that Mdlle. D’Arlincourt is weeping 
bitterly. 

“Why have you come to make this 
communication to me now ?” the countess 
inquires. 

“ Ah, lady, in the answer to that ques- 
tion, you will find your own heart 
touched, indeed.” 

“ How?” the Countess of Sackville in- 
quires. 

“As a wife, as a mother, as the mem- 
ber of a noble house,” Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court replies. 

The bosom of the countess is heaving 
with conflicting emotions now. Her 
woman’s suspicions are aroused, a torch 
has been applied to that which, when 
once ignited, wow with an inextinguish- 
able fury in the human breast. Her 
countenance is flushed, and there is fire 
in her eye as she exclaims— 

“You have secrets, then, with mem- 
bers of my family ?” 

“T have,” calmly replies Mdlle. D’Ar- 
lincourt. 

“And you have come to communicate 
them to me,” the countess says, with a 
calmness which is only excitement curbed 
and veiled. 

*T have.” 

“Then will you do so, pray,” the 
countess says, with that icy coldness 
which is simply fervent heat subdued. 

“You have been pleased to compliment 
me upon my personal attractions,” and 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt smiled with the 
same melancholy expression as_ before. 
“You, lady, are not the only member of 
your family who has done so. It would 
be mere prudery in me to assume that such 
compliments are unnatural. I have been 
blessed with attributes which, perhaps, 
are the lot of few. Itis with all my soul 










that I make the avowal now to you—no} 
for your sake, for dissimulation is useless 
with me now, but for my own, that I, the 
cheat, the impostor, without a name 
without; kin—no, not without kin,” she 
hastily corrected herself, ‘but a social 
outcast, as far, at all events, as home and 
all its happy attributes are concerned, | 
lady, have been sought in alliance with 
the house of Sackville.” 

The Countess of Sackville gazes at 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt as though she were 
stupefied. 

“The proof that I am indeed a 
woman of the world, young, it is true, in 
years, but old in the tortuous ways of 
that world, may be found in this avowal 
that I make to you. Iam a cheat, Iam 
an impostor, but I can be true in this.” 

“Am I to thank you, or have I to 
revile you?” the countess asks, sadly, 
tearfully. j 

“Both, perchance,” Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court answers. “ You mus¢ thank me, 
you may revile me.” 

“And what is the nature of the com- 
munication that you have to make to 
me ?” the countess inquires. 

“Tt is this, lady—I, the outcast, the 
impostor, the cheat—nay, if you like, for 
no language can be too strong for me to 
use—the swindler, as well as the impostor 
and cheat, have been sought in alliance 
with the house of Sackville.” 

“That you have already told me,” the 
countess remarks, with a preternatural 
coolness. 

*‘T have, but not how, or by whom,” 
Mdlle. D’Arlincourt replies. 

‘* No, no,” eagerly cries the countess ; 
“that I have to learn. By whom, and 
how ?” 

“You have two sons,” said Madlle. 
D’Arlincourt. 

“T have,” cried the countess, in agita- 
tion. ‘Oh, not by one of them! say, 
not by one of them.” 

“By both, madam,” replied Mdlle. 
D’Arlincourt, her lip quivering as she 
said so. 

“ By both!” screamed the countess. 

“By both,” repeated Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court. ‘But it would seem that the 
younger one is pliable, and he has yielded 
to the persuasion of his elder brother, and 
that elder one alone seeks for the alliance 
with an impostor and a cheat.” 

It was strange that Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court should continually repeat these 
words. She did so in a tone of deep 
sorrow and anguish. The utterance of 
the words, indeed, seemed to bite into 
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her heart, and to cause her the bitterest 
ain, and yet she would continually rei- 
erate them. Their utterance, too, was not 
the less painful to the Countess of Sack- 
ville, who, as she heard them repeated 
each time by the beautiful woman before 
her, seemed to shudder at their sound. 

“How long has this been going on, 
mey I be allowed to ask ?” the Countess 
of Sackville inquires. 

“ Barely a week,” Mdlle. D’Arlincourt 
replies. 

“Barely a week,” exclaims the coun- 
tess. “And has my demented son of- 
fered you marriage in that time ?” 

“Tn less than that time,” said Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt ; “in Jess than three days.” 

“T’ll not believe it,” energetically ex- 
claims the Countess of Sackville. 

“It is indeed difficult of credence,” 
said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. ‘ But unfor- 
tunately there is no denying the authen- 
ticity of this,” and she handed the coun- 
tess a letter, which ran as follows :— 


Belgrave-square: 10 A.M., Saturday morning. 
“My Evertastinc Enstaver,— 


“It’s of no use beating about the bush, 
whether it has good wine or not. I can’t 
live without you, and why should I? In 
six weeks I shall have Conquest Abbey, 
and two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, allmy own. Surely a fellow can 
do what he likes with that. I’m sure I 
will. So, therefore, be mine, dear 
charmer, at once. Send me but a line 
with the magic monosyllable—‘Imme- 
diately, yes, I will,’ and I will rush off 
to Doctors’ Commons, and take out the 
necessary license. I’ve always made our 
chap get my game certificates before, but 
Pil do this myself, as a bird in the hand 
is worth two at a push. Say, then, the 
magic word, ‘ Yes, I will,’ for I shall be 
as mad as a March hare until you do. I 
know you will, love, for I love you more 
than the stars love to shine, more than 
the fishes like to play about in the stream, 
and more than everything, in fact.- So 
say the word, dear girl, aud you will be 
mine in less than two days. Your de- 
Voted lover, for ever andever. Amen. 

* BELFLEUR. 

“P.S.—I hope you will send me the 
answer by return of post, and post it in a 
pillar box, for those receiving house are 
great scamps.” 

The countess read this elegant, gram- 
matical, and certainly characteristic, pro- 
duction over twice, and then she said, 


slowly and sorrowfully— 
6 
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“* There is, indeed, as you remarked, no 
denying the authenticity of this,” and she 
bent her head in anguish over the letter, 

“Think not that it has been the result 
of an exalted sense of duty—think not 
that I have exposed this ludicrous passion 
to you from an impelling sense of what is 
right. I have felt no such motive-cause,” 
said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“Do you reciprocate this preposterous 
— ?”” inquired the Countess of Sack- 
ville. 

“Should I have been here now if I 
did? Reciprocate the passion ?— until 
this morning I laughed at it—laughed 
at it as the passion of a crazed brain and 
a feeble intellect. But now, oh, my 
God! its very thought scorches up my 
brain,” and she pressed her hand upon 
her brow. 

“ You have not encouraged him, then ?” 
said the countess. 

“Encouraged him—yes; encouraged 
him with all the deception of which I was 
mistress,” replied Malle. D’Arlincourt. 

‘For what purpose, then, may I ask ?” 

“For a purpose of my own, although 
his passion—his ludicrous passion—was 
as hopeless as the past.” 


“Why ?” 
Because I ama wife, and I love my 
husband,” said Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, 


proudly. 

The countess drew a long sigh, but it 
was evidently one of great relief to her, 
and she smiled. 

“That is a declaration that I can see 
is satisfactory to you, for it relieves you 
of what was necessarily a great anxiety. 
Now you will probably ask why I have 
made this communication to you,” Mdlle. 
D’Arlincourt said. ‘I, as I have told 
you, have had no high sense of duty im- 
pelling me thereto. The communication 
that 1 made to you, Lady Sackville, has 
not been induced by any desire of pro- 
pitiating your family, or of securing their 
favour,” oe 

The Countess of Sackville is about to 
offer some well-bred compliment applic- 
able to the occasion, but she 1s arrested 
in her intention by a wave of the hand 
from Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 


« My motive has been a strong personal 


one,” she continued. “ You have, ee. 
cHhew 


been somewhat interested in me. 

of that interest, but at the time, I never 

for a moment believed that we should be 

brought into close—what shall I call it: 

—connexion? Well, yes, the commun 

cation I have made to you to-day will 
35 
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pass away and be easily forgotten in the 
greater matter that is yet to come. When 
that shall develop itself, you will then 
perhaps understand my motive in coming 
to you now, but not until that moment 
shall arrive. It might be supposed from 
the communication that I have made to 
you that we should meet no more. If my 
interview with you had been for that 
alone, the probability is that this would 
have been our last meeting. It may be, 
however, that it is but the beginning of 
a long connexion, which time alone can 
show. Lady Sackville, I leave you now,” 
and she rose for the purpose. 

“One word before you ¢g», I pray; 
what step do you intend to take with re- 
gard to this letter of my infatuated son’s?” 
inquired Lady Sackville, anxiously. 

‘‘ He will himself ere long be convinced 
of that which, if he have ordinary sensi- 
bilities, will appear to him a horror,” re- 
plied Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“What do you mean?” cried the 
Countess of Sackville in a tone of affright. 

“The future must develop itself—fare- 
well, Lady Sackville; farewell, we needs 
must meet again, and soon;” and Madlle. 
D’Arlincourt turned to quit the room, 
but at that moment the Earl of Sackville 
entered, flushed and excited. 

“Why have you come here ?” he cried 
to Mdlle. D’Arlincourt. 

“Avoid me—let me shun you!” ex- 
claimed Mdlle. D’Arlincourt, shrinking 
from him. “ You are hideous to my eyes. 
Let your wife explain the object of my 
visit here.” 

And Mdlle. D’Arlincourt rushed from 
the room, leaving the Earl of Sackville 
more bewildered, if possible, than when 
she left him in her own drawing-room an 
hour before. 

The explanation which Mdlle. D’Arlin- 
court had requested him to obtain of the 
countess was afforded, and it was no in- 
considerable relief to his mind when he 
found that it had no reference to himself. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


AGONY JACK AND THE EARL OF SACK- 
VILLE AT TATTERSALL’S. 


It will be remembered that Denzil Raikes 
and Agony Jack were left in the little 
room off Mdile. D’Arlincourt’s drawine- 
room, when Malle. D’Arlincourt left the 
house. Raikes had deemed it expedient 
not to show himself in the drawing-room 
while the Earl of Sackville was there, 
although he was the active agent by 





whom the interview between the Ear! 
and Madame Capelli was produced. He 
had watched that interview with eagle 
eyes from his place of concealment; and 
when the Earl of Sackville so suddenly 
cut it short, he came forward into the 
drawing-room, and said to Madame 
Capelli— 

“You acted with great discretion, and 
I thank you for so implicitly following 
my instructions. A few days more, and 
all our hopes shall be realized.” 

The old woman had firmly pressed her 
lips together, and clenched her hands as 
thongh she were struggling to keep down 
some rising impulse or emotion. 

‘Your grandson is going with me to 
my chamhers, and he will remain with me 
for a week,” said Denzil Raikes; “ when 
we will all meet together,” he added, 
smiling. 

* Where?” she almost screamed. 

“In the hereditary hall of Sackville 
Chase,” he cried, at the top of his voice; 
and turning to Agony Jack he said, 
“Now, Jack, come along. Madame 
Capelli, I leave you in the care of this 
young lady”—meaning Alice: “she has 
been a witness to many of thie strange 
scenes that we have rapidly gone through. 
She will understand them better by-and- 
bye. Come, Jack.” 

And Denzil Raikes and Agony Jack 
took their departure ; and in a very short 
time they reached the house in which the 
former resided, and Raikes conducted his 
protégé into a small room that was fitted 
up like a study, but scantily furnished. 
There was a library-table, upon which 
were scattered various papers, in print 
and in manuscript, and they appeared to 
be lying about on the table in utter con- 
fusion. They were, however, in the most 
perfect order as far as Denzil Raikes was 
concerned, for he could have put his hand 
upon any document or paper that was on 
the table on the inséant, if he had needed 
it. The apparent disorder was his order 


and regularity, although, to a stranger, 


everything would have appeared in con- 
fusion. 

“Now, Jack,” said Denzil Raikes, as 
soon as they had arrived in the room, 
“T want you to practise a little writing. 
You are not particularly well up in that, 
I think.” 

“ Well, no, sir, not over much; all I’ve 
done lately has been marking the cards 
that I sells, and spotting the winners, 
replied Agony Jack. 

Denzil Raikes laughed, and said he 


wanted him to spot something clse now; 








and he went to the library-table and wrote 
one word upon a sheet of note-paper, near 
the bottom. He then carried it across to 
Agony Jack, and said— 

“You can read, can’t you, Jack ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, | can read that,” re- 
plied Jack, with alacrity. 

“Do you think you can write it?” in- 
quired Raikes. 

Agony Jack looked at the word with a 
serious countenance, and then said— 

“ Exactly like that, sir ?” 

“Well, something like it,” replied 
Raikes. 

Agony Jack rubbed his chin, and 
after cogitating for a moment said, he 
thought he could with practice. 

“Well, then, Jack, look here,” said 
Denzil Raikes; “1 will leave you here 
all the afternoon with these sheets of 
paper, to amuse yourself by writing this 
one word. Now I will write it again 
just as you are to write it yourself ;” and 
he wrote the word upon another sheet 
of note-paper. ‘There it is, you see; 
now you amuse yourself all the afternoon 
in copying that.” 

Agony Jack took the second sheet 
of paper, and scanned it attentively. 
Having minutely examined it, he said— 

“Well, sir, Pll try; but, mind you, 
it’s this stunning big B as’ll lick me, I’m 
a-thinkin’, All the others I can do 
tolerable, but that big B’s a stiff’un, you 
see.” And Agony Jack moved his hand 
as though he were tracing the formation 
of the letter referred to. 

“Oh, youll master that, Jack, if you 
practise all the afternoon,” said Raikes ; 
“‘there’s plenty of paper, and there'll be 
nobody to disturb you. Iam going down 
into the city, and when I come back we'll 
go and have a good dinner together— 
there, now.” 

- Agony Jack smacked his lips, and said, 
that was the game for him. 

“ Very well, then, set about your work 
at once,” said Raikes; and Agony Jack 
did so. 

Denzil Raikes was away three or four 
hours; and on his return, he found 
that Agony Jack had scribbled over all 
the paper that was upon the library- 
table; and so well had he practised, that 
he was able to write the word which was 
the subject of his study with considerable 
facility ; and he had quite conquered the 
bie B. 

_ “Very good,” cried Raikes, approv- 
ingly, as he examined the results of 
Agony Jack’s practice. ‘ We'll now go 
to the Wellington to dinner. You'll 
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come back here, Jack, to sleep, and to- 
morrow morning you must go on with 
your studies. In the afternoon, you'll 
have to go in these new clothes of yours 
to meet meat Tattersall’s.” ; 

_ “Tsay, Mr. Raikes,” cried Agony Jack, 
in a tone of dismay, “ wont all the swells 
chaff me above a bit !” 

_ “Well, suppose they do,” replied 
Raikes, “I dare say you can return them 
as good as they give.” 

“ Well, Pll try,” said Agony Jack. “I 
think these togs will stun ’em.” 

And Agony Jack dined with Denzil 
Raikes that afternoon, much to his own 
embarrassment; and the next day he con- 
tinued his studies, and in the afternoon 
(it was Sunday), he followed Denzil 
Raikes to 'Tattersall’s. 

The Derby week may be said to com- 
mence on the Sunday afternoon, at 
‘L'attersall’s — that world-renowned, and 
yet mysterious temple, which is, of 
course, Corinthian in its order. We 
wonder what people in the country 
imagine Tattersall’s to be. What do the 
great bulk of the people of this metro- 
polis imagine Tattersall’s to be? Surely 
it must, in their minds, be associated 
with the mysterious—a place respecting 
which it is difficult for them to picture 
anything like the reality to themselves. 
Perhaps they seldom trouble themselves 
to accomplish that mental operation ; but 
still sometimes the wonder must flash 
across their minds what T'attersall’’s—the 
material Tattersall’s—“ the Corner”— 
the great betting centre of the world— 
what the place really is. The great 
majority of those who study ‘Tattersall’ 
perhaps seldom think of the place as a 
place; they merely look at the transac- 
tions, glance at the odds, compare them 
with their books, and care little about the 
temple whence issue those figures which 
make their winnings or their losses solid 
facts. How often in years gone by have 
we, with that wonder which the myste- 
rious and unknown must ever create 1 
the mind, read the attractive “ heading 
which appears in the morning papers, 
and introduces the transactions which 
“the Corner” of the night before lias pro- 
duced! We have pictured to ourself the 
appearance of the place on such an ocea- 
sion, and we have seen “ with our mind's 
eye, Horatio,” the glory of the locality 
and we have created in the air a noble 
edifice of vast proportions, rising 1 Its 
marble splendour, a prominent objec! 
above the surrounding buildings. We 
have beheld an ample range of steps 
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leading to the portals of that palace 
which is the subject of the picture of 
our imagination, and upon them, grouped 
about, the high and noble of the land, in 
animated conversation, and in graceful 
attitudes, vivifying the splendid scene. 
Emboldened by the fancied prospect, our 
imagination has thrown open the massive 
doors of the temple, and we have entered 
it amongst the wondrous throng that has 
assembled there. We have then listened 
with rapture to the conversation of the 
magnates of the land; and the imagmary 
“‘ done,” done,” has sounded like a talis- 
man in our ears, and we have felt a sen- 
sation which no pen can describe, but 
which many breasts have experienced. 
And still the throng in that wondrous 
place increases, and with it we still mix 
until our fancy carries us on to very com- 
munication with those our mind’s eye 
has discovered. Such has often been the 
waking dream we have indulged in, and 
as often has it been broken in upon by 
some harsh call from the voice of im- 
perious duty, or the flashing of a stern 
reality. 

Perhaps it will not be necessary that 
we shoaha say that we do not indulge in 
these dreams now. The unpretending 
reality is before us—it has almost en- 
tirely obliterated the fancy sketches of 
our youth, and the real bricks and mor- 
tar dispel the desire to indulge in imagi- 
nation of what might be. 

The entrance to Tattersall’s is any- 
thing but imposing or attractive. It 
resembles more than anything else the 
entrance to the mews of some aristo- 
cratic square. There is a gateway of 
considerable space, which any stranger 
would declare led to some coach-houses 
and stables. And so it does, in truth— 
but then it leads to something else be- 
sides. About midway down this entrance 
passage, on the left-hand side of the way, 
is a low square brick building, which in 
its outward appearance resembles a lock- 
up house. It is built somewhat after the 
fashion of a classic temple, without the 
ornaments. It might be termed a rude 
Doric in its character, if it be built upon 
any style of architecture at all, which we 
doubt. It would do just as well for an 
enormous sarcophagus as a subscription- 
room, although it serves the latter pur- 
pose, and without complaint. Over the 
entrance is an announcement in gilt 
letters, that the building is the subscrip- 
lion-room. ‘This room is illuminated by 
two or three windows, which, prison-like, 
are protected by strong iron bars, from 
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which a stranger might be led to the 
inference that the outsiders are of such 
an impetuous temperament, that without 
such safeguard, they would occasionally 
make unceremonious incursions into the 
interior by means of the so-protected 
windows. 

The two great days upon which to see 
Tattersall’s are the Sunday before the 
Derby and the Monday after that great 
race. ‘The subscription-room is closed 
on the Sunday, but in its place, and to 
supply the convenience for which it was 
erected, the Aaditués, or rather the sub. 
scribers, assemble upon a circular piece 
of ground to the left of the subscription. 
room, and which is designated “the 
Lawn.” It is really a lawn, and is per- 
haps about half an acre in extent, heing 
bounded on one side by the backs of the 
houses of the north-western corner of 
Belgrave-square, and on the other side 
by the subscription-room and the passage- 
way leading to Tattersall’s. 

It is not necessary, and if is not our 
intention, to canvass or describe the 
general character of those who visit 
‘Tattersall’s on the day before the Mon- 
day that precedes the Derby. Perhaps 
there is no general character to describe, 
for there is scarcely one amongst the 
crowd we see there on that particular 
occasion, that is in appearance like his 
neighbour. Members of the two Houses 
of the Legislature are in profusion there, 
for staid M.P.’s leave the study of their 
blue-books to personally ascertain what 
are the latest doings on the “blue ribbon 
of the turf.” There can be no doubt that 
the interest in the great race is all but 
universal, and that the Derby sweeps all 
classes into its vortex. 

The yard at Tattersall’s on this Sun- 
day afternoon preceding the Derby, that 
is big with the fate of the lordly owner 
of Sackville Chase, is crowded with its 
motley gathering. The Derby 1s this 
year one of many favourites, strongest 
amongst them all being Arbitrator and 
Sackville, such being the name whic 
Mr. Sheraton has given to the hitherto 
nameless colt. Many of our old ac- 
quaintances are in Tattersall’s yard on 
this Sunday afternoon. There 1s Mr. 
Sparke, of course, busy with his book. 
Ail the frequenters of Mr. Sparke's bar- 
parlour are there, and it is quite re 
freshing to see the primitive simpleity 
with which, when they observe two gels 
tlemen conversing, they will plant them- 
selves close to them, so that they may. 
hear what they are talking about; or! 
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they see one gentleman booking a trans- 
action with another, the eager and inno- 
cent avidity, tempered with coolness, with 
which they will look over his shoulder to 
know what the transaction is. Oh! there 
is quite a charming kind of freemasonry 
amongst the frequenters of ‘Tattersall’s 
yard on the Sunday afternoon immediately 
preceding the Derby. 

Agony Jack limps with an unac- 
customed dignity down the yard, and he 
is instantly recognised by some of the 
less delicate members of that motley fra- 
ternity. 

“Well I’m blessed, if here ain’t Agony 
Jack a swell!” cried one, accompanying 
the declaration with a loud laugh. 

“Why, who have you been a-robbing, 
of, Jack ?” inquired another. 

“ Have you been plundering Poole’s ?” 
cried one. 

“Why, he’s come into his property at 
last, blowed if he arn’t,” said one inte- 
resting individual, who had the reputa- 
tion of being ready himself to come into 
property of any kind any how. 

_ “ How about the donkey, Jack, now ?” 
inquired a little man, attired very fashion- 
ably, and who carried a glass in his eye. 

_ “Why, as you and the donkey will 
just match, I’ve transferred him to you,” 
responded Agony Jack, to the intense 
delight of all present. 

“Give us one last bit o’ the donkey 
afore you goes into the upper house,” 
suggested a stout man, who had a cigar 
as thick as his own thumb in his mouth. 

“Gentlemen all,” cried Agony Jack, in 
an oratorical tone, and placing one hand 
behind his coat tails, and stretching the 
other forth as though he were about to 
deliver a serious address, “Gentlemen 

all, chaff away and be blowed.” And he 
limped through the crowd towards the 
entrance gates of the enclosure. Here 


he met the Earl of Sackville and Mr. . 


Sheraton coming out. 
My lord, how do you do ?” exclaimed 
Agony J ack, with mock courtesy. 


The Earl of Sackville looked at him ~ 


sternly. He was a man utterly incapable 
of appreciating pleasantry or of under- 
Standing a joke. 

“Ah, I see your lordship does not re- 
Cognise me,” exclaimed Agony Jack, 
taking off his hat profoundly. 

‘Why, it’s that nondescript card- 
seller,” whispered Mr. Sheraton. 

“What card-seller ?” inquired the earl. 

,““He who caused the upset to Mdlle. 
D?Arlincourt at the steeple-chase.” 
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_ Agony Jack is now standing by the | 
side of the Earl of Sackville, who an 'f 
down upon the cripple, and then hastily | 
passes on. 

“Qh, as you please, my lord; but 
mind, I shan’t sper to you again,” 

Agony Jack called after him; at which 
there was a general titter, and one out- 
spoken individual in the crowd cried— 
“ Vm blest if I don’t think the lame 
un would make as good a lord as t’other. 
There aint nothin’ in blood the same as | 
in a hoss.” i 
The Earl of Sackville passed out of 
the yard, but Mr. Sheraton remained, and 
as soon as the Karl had gone he took his 
way to an unfrequented part of the yard, } 
and there he met Denzil Raikes. 
.. Well, have youcompleted your plans?” 
“They will be all completed to- 
morrow,” Denzil Raikes replied. 

“ What is the course that you propose | 
to adopt ?” Mr. Sheraton inquired. | 

“Leave that to me,” said Denzil 
Raikes. “It will, perhaps, be enough | 

for you to know, that it is a course that | 
cannot fail in its object.” | 

“ Enough!” Mr. Sheraton exclaimed. | | | 


























































“You have sent John Busby and his 
assistant back to Sackville Chase?” 
Denzil Raikes inquired. 

“They returned this morning,” Mr. 
Sheraton said. 

“ And you gave them the instructions 
that I suggested ?” 

“T told them that they would see 
Sparke at Sackville Chase, and they were 
to do as he instructed them on the night 
in question.” 

“Good!” said Denzil Raikes. “ You 
see that lame fellow there, who is making 
himself rather conspicuous yonder *” 

“Yes: he has just accosted the earl, 
but found him, as usual, a very queer 
customer to deal with.” . 

“ He’s to be my principal agent in my 


scheme.” . | 
“He!” exclaimed Mr. Sheraton, 12 


surprise. - 
“Yes, But here comes Sparke. 
And that gentleman was seen 4)- 


roaching. ss | 
« By-the-bye, have you seen your wife | 

/ 

; 

| 


wetted oe 
ee 
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since yesterday ?” Denzil Raikes inquire | 
of Mr. Sheraton. | 
“Not since yesterday; no, I only re- 
turned to town this afternoon. | 
«Then go at once, and see her; do not 
’ 

lose a moment.’ Hs 
“ Tndeed—why do you urge that: 
4) . > re? ri ‘ 
quired Mr. Sheraton, in a tone of alaru 


? ine 
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“There is nothing to be alarmed at; 
on the contrary, she has something to 
communicate, that while it will astound 
you, will, at the same time, do something 
more than delight you. Go at once. 
Here is Sparke.” 

And as Mr. Sheraton hastened away, 
Mr. Sparke joined Denzil Raikes. 

“Come home with me,” said Denzil 
Raikes to that gentleman. “I want you 
to dine with me and— Agony Jack.” 

Five minutes later, Denzil Raikes, Mr. 
Sparke, and Agony Jack might have 
been seen in Piccadilly in a cab, all three 
in a state of very considerable hilarity. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


IN WHICH AGONY JACK PERFORMS TO HIM 
AN INCOMPREHENSIBLE LEGAL ACT. 


Denzit Rarxes had an appointment in 
the City the next morning, and he 
aroused Agony Jack betimes, for he had 
to share the appointment. He had in- 
formed Agony Jack that the appoint- 
ment was with some men of the law in 
the City, and that in that appointment a 
vast amount of business would be done 
in a very short time. At breakfast, 
Denzil Raikes appeared both abstracted 
and nervous. He had been unable to 
sleep much during the night, and he had 
therefore risen almost as soon as it was 
daylight. Indeed, they were then break- 
fasting at an unwonted hour—it had 
not struck six o’clock. And yet there 
was not the slightest necessity for this 
early rising, but Denzil Raikes, like many 
other persons under the same influences, 
easily deluded himself into the belief that 
he was anticipating time by getting up 
with the sun; but time early in the 
morning, in summer, seems to hang far 
more heavily upon a person who has 
nothing to occupy it, than any other 
period of the day. 

Denzil Raikes and Agony Jack were 
not long in despatching their breakfasts, 
and they were out in the streets before 
it was seven o'clock, and were wending 
their way towards the City; which cer- 
tainly appeared to be an absurd pro- 
ceeding, because the appointment which 
Denzil Raikes had to attend was not 
until ten o’clock. It was not seven 
o'clock when they reached the very heart 
of the City—that heart from which the 
circulation of the great body of the 
empire proceeds. 

_“ Rummy place this City is—ain’t it, 
sir?” observed Agony Jack, looking ad- 


miringly round upon the novelty, as jt 
was to him, of the scene. “hat’s a 
stunning fine street, and no mistake,” he 
observed, as they were standing near the 
Bank. 

And Agony Jack was right. The 
early dawn of morning does not illumine 
a more noble thoroughfare in the City 
of London, or in any other city, in fact, 
than Moorgate-street, leading from the 
Bank towards the North. As the morn. 
ing shines down its ample breadth, before 
the hum of traffic and the turmoil of 
commerce have begun, a stranger to the 
scene might almost fancy as he gazed 
upon the great houses, all blended, as it 
were, in one, that he looked upon the 
palace of an eastern prince, albeit the 
midday scene upon that spot is calculated 
to dispel quickly any such illusion. 

Denzil Raikes begins to wonder why 
he has come into the City at such an un. 
seasonable hour. ‘There is an unnatural 
quietude around, which, however, will 
very shortly cease. The Bank at the 
corner there looks more like a prison or 
a fortress than a commercial office. Sub- 
stantial, real, and sombre as it appears, 
it is yet suggestive to the imagination of 
a scene in fairyland, for it might be the 
residence of a demon ogre—perhaps it is 
—of a fiend whose halls are paved with 
gold, and whose appearance is as gilded 
as that glorious sun that is shining upon 
the City now; or it might be the abode 
of a bloated hag with one great tooth, 
with which she has the power to gnaw 
into the very vitals of mankind, and ae 
the heart. All that is of fairy-land, and 
so we say this sombre building that 
encloses gold may be suggestive of a fairy 
scene, although to very few, perhaps, does 
the suggestion ever come, ; 

Denzil Raikes and Agony Jack begin 
to find the early morning hours hang 
rather heavily upon their hands, as they 
stroll with no definite object, at this time, 
in that strolling, as yet in view. They 
saunter on towards Cornhill, and they 
stand in front of the City’s great Ex- 
change. The many offices for trade and 
commerce that are about it on every side 
are all securely closed, and not an open 
window greets the glories of the rising 
day. The spreading pavement all around 
gives forth no sound, save that which 
comes from the unsteady tread of the 
yawning officer of the night, whose mono- 
tonous round is fast drawing to its close. 
They who vivify the neighbourhood by 
their vast dealings and enormous galls— 
they whose energy and enterprise have 
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produced the mighty edifices of palatial 
erandeur, commercial though they be, 
which embellish the great city of many 
churches, are sleeping yet in luxury in 
another quarter. Silence almost reigns 
above the City, soon, however, to be 
broken far and wide. Gradually, the 
murmuring sounds of heavy vehicles rise 
upon the morning air, and the sounds 
increase as the morning hurries on. The 
artizans of varions crafts go whistling 
through the streets, as though their toil 
sat light—and so it does—upon them. 
Light vehicles for passenger conveyance 
rattle on the stones. The omnibus, from 
a distance, with its lettered sides and 
many-coloured panels, comes swiftly down 
the street, albeit its work has not com- 
menced in earnest yet. The milk-boy 
goes his round and leaves his tinkling 
cans beside the doors of the few private 
houses that are in this locality. The 
baker, with his basket at his back, gives 
out his wares and goes his way. And 
now, near every door, the dust-disturbing 
operation has commenced. The police- 
man has been relieved—the ticket-porter 
has taken up his station—the street pe- 
destrians have become a stream, though 
the sons of City commerce have not com- 
menced their functions yet. But the 
hour wears on, and the thousand City 
clocks are striking out the time. The 
early clerks come down in shoals, and a 
motley class they are. There is_ the 
young man in the City house, whom the 
boys about town have designated “ the 
swell.” His coat of modern cut, his 
trousers of a startling pattern, and his 
breast-pin of enormous mould, bespeak 
him plainly as of those who thoroughly 
know how to estimate themselves well. 
This member of the City’s strength comes 
into town upon the omnibus each morn- 
ing. Of another class is he who trudges 
home on foot, and yet is famed for punc- 
tuality. He, too, is known by his attire, 
although the stranger gazing on him is 
not struck therewith. No weather can 
appal him, for with a pair of double-soled 
boots, and an everlasting umbrella, he is 
prepared for ever for the pelting of the 
pitiless storm. At half-past nine, to the 
minute, he is at his post; at five o’clock 
exactly he leaves it. Of a lower class 
than these is he who would be “‘swellish” 
if he could. The much-worn coat, cut in 
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the extreme of a by-gone fashion, tells of 
an aspiring soul kept down by nipping 
poverty, or by gin-and-water. Seventy 
pounds a year is the summit of this man’s 
ambition, and so amidst the exciting 
revels of a pothouse, and the elevating 
delights of a bagatelle-board, he drowns 
the cares which prudence, perhaps, might 
scare away for ever. Filling up the in- 
tervals between these three classes, come 
the office-boys down to the City, their 
time ranging from half-past eight to ten: 
and last of all, the City merchants come 
by omnibus, the luxuriant brougham, or 
the easy barouche. There is the magni- 
ficent merchant who lives in splendour 
in the west, and there is the City magis- 
trate who dwells at Clapham, and is an 
aristocrat down there. ‘There is the 
hoarding money-grubber; whose wealth 
cannot be told even by himself, and there 
is the Russian merchant, whose daughter 
has become a countess; there they roll in 
many streams to one great centre in the 
City, and there, like bees, produce the 
honey which the nation lives upon. 

The roar of busy, thriving commerce is 
at its height now, and Cornhill is a bed over 
which a human stream flows quickly on. 

And with that tide Denzil Raikes and 
Agony Jack are borne along until they 
turn round to the left upon a deep 
although not a broad stream that is 
tributary to the great one. 

Lombard-street, in the City of London, 
is not an enchanting locality in a pictu- 
resque point of view, nor is it particularly 
delightful as a promenade, and yet we 
know no locality in which more interest 
is taken. Every one has heard of Lom- 
bard-street, and most people have visited 
it. But, the street being well known, it 
does not follow that the courts which lead 
out of it are equally impressed upon the 
public mind. And yet there are many 
of them in which sometimes occult pro- 
ceedings are corcocted, either for good 
or evil, perhaps for both. Commerce- 
court is as dull, dusty, and obscure as 
any which branch from sombre Lombard- 
street. It is dull, dusty, and obscure 
indeed, but it is not to be assumed that it 
is therefore to be despised. Little money- 
bags get rusty in a golden service, and 
the heavy-balance bank-book is not al ways 
characterized by an immaculate whiteness 
in its parchment covers. 



























































THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


“TJ wi not return to the castle: 
She ne’er shall betray me again ; 
Though hard be the struggle to sever 
My thoughts from these moments of pain!” 
Thus spoke a proud youth, who stood watching 
The beams of the moon on the sea; 
With tearful emotion, he murmur’d— 
“My home shall now far away be.” 


As he stood then erect in the moonlight, 
His frown told the tale of his heart— 

That last bitter glance at the castle, 
From which he had vow’d to depart : 

But the wind, a strange messenger wafted— 
A swallow fell dead at his feet ; 

With shrill, piercing cry, it lay down to die, 
And the snow was its winding-sheet. 


He stoop’d as he thought to restore it, 
But oh! it was frozen and cold; 
It had scorned nature’s earnest beseeching : 
But dead did this moral unfold. 
“What! didst thou come hither,” he murmur’d, 
**'T'o teach me how true love should rest,— 
Thus rather to die in a desert, 
Than flee from the land we love best ?” 


His tears thaw’d the bird’s frozen feathers, 
Which made a death-bed of the snow ; 
But what, on that fair ermine cover, 
Then made the young lover start so? 
Behold! all the traces of sorrow 
Have flown from his countenance fair ; 
And he read, whilst deciphering slowly, 
These mystical characters there : 


“Come back! I will love you for ever,— 
My heart must be true unto thee ; 
Come back! we may yet meet together— 
Remember the mistletoe-tree !” 
* * * % « 
List! list to the sweet music pealing ; 
Peep into the castle-hall now! 
Fond hearts are love-promises sealing 
Beneath the green mistletoe-bough a 
R. B. 
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NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 





ERFECT digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver 
P sleep, functional regularity, and energy, restored to the most di y, “eed ———e 
removing speedily and effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), cough, asthina, consumption, habitual 
constipation, diarrhoea, all gastric derangements, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, ner- 
-yousness, biliousness, fevers, sore throats, diphtheria, catarrhs, colds, influenza, noi AR a 
head and ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgi irritability, ~Shoig 
lessness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, dropsy, cramps, a Shean as 
sickness even in pregnancy or at sea, sinking fits, bronchitis, scrofula, ti asa af the chest, 
pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders, &¢,,—by 


DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


We quote a few out of 60,000 Cures. 


Cure No, 58,216, of the Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, 17th April, 1862,.—** In consequence 
of a liver complaint, I was wasting away for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I 
was unable to read, write, or in fact, attend to anything, with a nervous palpitation all over, 
bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, and the most intolerable nervousagitation, which prevented 
even my sitting down for hours together. The noises of the street, and even the voice of my 
maid, annoyed me. I felt dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world had become 
painful tome. Many medical men, English as well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. 
In perfect despair I took to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica, and lived on this delicious food for 
‘three months. The good God be praised ! it has completely revived me, I am myself again, and 
able to make and receive visits, and resume my social position. Considering it a duty, in the 
interest of suffering humanity, to give all possible publicity to this, in. my humble opinion, 
invaluable remedy, I authorise you to publish my appreciation of its efficacy. Accept, sir, the 
assurance of my deepest gratitude and of my highest consideration. —MarcuionEss DE Brinn,” 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Waterford: ‘I have derived much benefit from your excellent food.—Sruarr 
DE Decizs, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford.” 

Cure No. 54,816, from the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, 
Norfolk.—‘‘In all cases of indigestion, and particularly when the liver is more than usually 
affected, I consider it the best of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow, in cases 
which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its 
earliest and best symptoms. You can make what use you please of this communication.—I am, 
gentlemen, &c., James T, CAMPBELL.” 

Cure No. 52,422,.—“ Bridge House, Frimley, Surrey.—Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, 
‘Spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing in the ears, constipation, debility, shortness 
of breath, and cough, have been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, 
head, and ears are all right, my hearing perfect, and my recovery 18 & marvel to all my 
-acquaintances.—J ames Roprrts, Timber Merchant.” 

Cure No. 49,832,—Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, astlma, 
‘Cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, Maria Joly, of nom, N oa. 

Care No. 47,121.—Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gathering,» 
dow spirits, and nervous fancies. 


Cure No, 56,814.—Mr, Samuel Laxton, Leicester, of two years’ diarrhea. 








i ) a Super-refined quality 
The Food is sold. in Canisters, 1 Ib., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 4s. 6d.; 121b. 228.5 24]b., 40s. 
1)b., 68.; 21b., ies oe 22s. ; a the. The 10 1b., 121b., and 24 1b. Cc a 26, Place Seca Porto; 
Post-Office Order by BARRY DU BARRY & Co., 77, Regent Street, London Me te hrc Street j 
and 12, Rue de l’Empereur, Brussels; Fortwum & Mason, 182, Eyer hy and all respectable Grocers an 
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P UBLISHED BY 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, CHEAPSIDE. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 11, HOLBORN BARS, 


ual MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAs 











: HEN RY FARMER’S I'D CHOOSE TO 


JOHN FARMER’S DISTINGUISHED 
GALOP. Illustrated. Price 3s. , 


H.R. MARRIOTY’S ALBERT ED- 
Ao, 


(. H. R. MARRIOTT'S ALEXANDRA 
VALSE. filustrated in Colours. Price 4s, - 
C ¢ POLKA. 


H.-R; -MARRIOTT’S TRAPEZE 
Price 3s. 


Illustrated with Portrait of Leotard. 
{N DEEP AND STARLESS -NIGHT. 
Serenade (Reply 
IN Sr ARLESS. NIGHT”), 
Francis) Wauiir, . LL.D. 
Roces. Price 2s, $d, 


Hs RY. FARMERS’ GEORGINA 
WALTZ, Illust: ated hy Branparp. Price 4s. 


ENRY FARMER'S ROSALIE, THE 


PRAIRIE. FLOWER: Arranged for Piano. 
Price 38. 


HENRY FARMER'S NEW PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR. Price 4s. ‘This is decidedly 

the most ‘usefal and best histruetion-book for the 

pianoforte we have seen.’ —Musicul Review. 


HENRY. FARMER.—} 
OVER THE SNOW. 


effective. 


PENRY ‘FARMER. — CARNATION. 
POLKA. Illustrated in Colours by J. BRAN. 
DARD, Esq. 


HENRY FARMER. — GERTRUDE 


Words’ by Jou» 
Music “by A.D. 


Price 38. Brilliant and 


DARD, Esq: Price 4s.; Duet, 4s. 
HENRY FARMER.— PROSERPINE 





‘| beautiful Quadrille boasts an unriy alled popularity. 


DARD, Esq. Price 4s,; Duet, 4s. 


HENRY FARMER’S -CHRISTMAS 
QUADRILLE: : Price; Solo, -2s.:; ‘Duet, 3s. ;: 
Septet, 3s. 6d,; Orchestra, 5s. ( Postage free). This 


BE A DAISY, arranged for Piano.: Price2s. 6d. : 


WARD ee ea Hilustrateds in Colours. . 


to *I WATCH FOR THEE: 


~ Duet, 33.; Septet, 3s, 6d: ; 


MERRILY 


: 5 3 ty : ; see “- ly 
pavnane ee Illustrated in Colours by J.-. i LEURETTES MUSICALES.—Iwelve 


GALOP. Itusfrated in Colours by J, BRAN-~ 





*1. The Maids of Merry | 
England =. 8; M’appari tutt’ amor |, 
2. The White Squall _ {| 9. Nel cor piu non mai |: 
‘3. Merrily, merrily; over | sento 
.. + the Snow: 10.. My Love, she’s but 4 |, 
4, Gentle Annie _ Lassie yet 
5. Rosalie, the Prairie- or Robin Adair 
6. Nelly are -Flower'| 122 Good News trom Home 
« Price 2s. aX. 


H. MARRIOTT’S. GORILLA Qua. | 


* DRILLE,. Diustrated ia Col 
Septet, 33. 6d. ; ; Orchestra, is. Ours. Prive de; } 


1 H. MARRIOTT’S W 1 
C. QUADRILEE, 3s. ; “he fae SQUALL 


é sce ART COME, SWEET SPRING, | 


by Mrs. Sunderland. Musie by HENRY | 
FARMER Price 3s. yee | 


C H. R: MARRIOT’S. SENSATION | 
° QUADRILLE. Price 4s.; GALOP, price 33, i 


EJENRY FARMER’S Vy OLUNTARIES?* 
for ORGAN or HARMONIUM, In two books, | 
43. each. 12 Voluntaries in each book. 


ENRY FARMER’S SOPHTA AND 
“ANMIE: SCHOTTISCHE, composed expressly 
for, .and iilustrated with Portrait of, the Sisters 
Sophia and Annie. Price 3s, 


PIDWE LL’S GEN ERAL. J ACKSON | 


SCHOTTISCHE, as played by the 600 per. | 
formers at the Brace Band Contest, Crystal | 
Palace, Arranged by Henny Farmer. Price 3s. 








HENRY FARMER’S RIFLE GALOP, 


as played by the Band of 600 performers at the | ; 
Brass Band. Contest, Crystal. Palace. Price _4s,; | 
Orchestra, és, I 


Pate. VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY aad | 


RIFLE “MARCH, composed oxpressly for the} 
Brass-Band. Contest. at ‘Crystal Palace by Enprexny i 
JACKSON. Arranged forthe Piano by Henuy Farurn. | 


C H.R. MARRIOTT'S DUN DREARY 
+ Sy GALOP.. Price 2s.; Septet, ds. 6d.; Orchestra, 


ee 


2 


Pianoforte Pieees by J. T, Stonz: : 
7, Santa Lucia ;" 








To Merchants, Shippers, and Foreign Residents. 


) JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside, the Publisher of Henry Faruenr's-celebrated Dance Music, is pre 4! 
pered to forward to any ‘part of the World Music¢ of all kinds, ineluding the Newest and most Popular 
compositions, in large or small quantities, on the most adv antageous Terms. 








JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 123, CHEAPSIDE. 


Wholesale Warehouse, 11, Holborn Bars. 
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